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The  life  of  the  Past  survives  in  its  let¬ 
ters  more  than  in  any  other  records,  and 
though  historians  may  have  taken  care¬ 
ful  account  of  one  or  another  of  them  to 
supply  information  and  authenticate 
facts,  no  history  can  so  reanimate  the 
time  of  which  it  writes  as  the  letters 
themselves.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
these  four  centuries  should  rise  before 
us  "in  their  habit  as  they  lived 
and,  ghosts  though  they  be,  tell  us  what 
it  is  given  to  ghosts  only  to  reveal. 
The  magician  who  brings  them  before 
us  (Mr.  .Scoones  mentions  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  "  the  magic  of  patience”  as  the  oc¬ 
cult  art  in  which  he  puts  his  trust)  has 
used  his  powers  with  excellent  effect, 
and  if  in  what  I  have  to  say  about  let¬ 
ters  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  examples 

•  “  Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters.”  Ed¬ 
ited  and  arranged  by  W.  Baptiste  Scoones. 
London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros. 
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to  be  found  in  his  book,  it  is  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  appeal  made  in  his  preface, 
where,  admitting  that  "  many  a  gem 
must  still  lurk  in  dark  comers,"  he  in¬ 
vites  the  assistance  of  all  who  may  take 
an  interest  in  his  design  to  bring  them 
to  light.  His  design  is  mainly,  though 
not  minutely,  chronological ;  and  it  is 
of  course  by  such  a  sequence  that  his¬ 
torical  instruction  can  be  best  given. 
But  very  various  are  the  ways  in  which 
human  nature  can  be  illustrated  by  let¬ 
ters,  and  very  vivid  the  lights  they  can 
throw  upon  it ;  and  if  this  work  should 
be  as  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be,  it 
may  be  well  that  it  should  be  followed 
by  one  having  a  different  scheme  of  as¬ 
sortment  ;  consisting,  shall  we  say,  of 
subdivisions,  to  disclose  severally  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  Dip¬ 
lomatic,  Social,  and  Domestic  features 
of  the  age  in  which  the  letters  were  writ¬ 
ten  ?  Or,  without  reference  to  one 
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time  or  another,  shall  they  be  so  subdi¬ 
vided  as  to  give  us  a  specific  insight 
into  human  nature  in  each  of  its  several 
moods  and  passions — melancholy  or 
merry,  angry  or  amorous,  self-seeking 
or  patriotic  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  human  nature  as 
differing  in  different  ages,  we  find  that 
custom,  born  of  circumstance,  can  bring 
into  combination  elements  which,  with¬ 
out  the  evidence  of  history,  and  indeed 
without  that  kind  of  evidence  which  ex¬ 
tant  letters  afford,  might  have  seemed 
altogether  incompatible ;  and  having 
seen  what  blind  contradictions  mankind 
in  servitude  to  custom  has  been  capable 
of  in  the  past,  we  may  be  led  to  open 
our  eyes  on  the  present,  and  strain  our 
sight  to  discern  what  there  may  be  in 
ourselves  that  future  ages  will  read  of 
with  wonder  in  the  letters  we  leave  for 
their  instruction. 

What  was  buccaneering  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  ?  Ferocious,  merciless 
slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
some  of  them  called  savages,  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  more  savage  than  they — more 
savage,  if  we  were  to  judge  according  to 
the  sentiments  of  our  own  time,*  and 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  read  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gautte  of  January  26  what  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  A  former  member  of  the  gth  Surrey  Vol¬ 
unteers,  whose  name  out  uf  consideration  for 
his  friends  we  suppress,  has  been  describing 
the  fighting  in  Basutoland  in  letters,  to  which 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  attach  his  name,  in  the 
Richmond  and  T wickenham .  7’iwcx.  When  he 
left  this  country  he  was  no  doubt  a  humane 
product  of  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  civi¬ 
lization.  But  for  some  time  past  he  has  been 
fighting  the  Basutos  in  South  Africa  ;  and,  to 
judge  from  his  letters,  the  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  campaign  against  a  semi-savage  tribe 
has  been  too  much,  not  merely  for  his  human¬ 
ity,  Christianity,  and  civilization,  but  for  the 
elementary  ideas  of  soldierly  duly.  What  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  dated  Dipherring,  Basu¬ 
toland,  November  21  ? — 

“  ‘  The  niggers  have  massed  an  immense 
army.  There  are  about  30,000  or  40,000  of 
them,  but  I  hope  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  give  it 
them  hot,  and  pay  them  well  for  all  their  cruel¬ 
ties  to  us.  The  colonel  has  given  orders  for 
no  man  to  take  a  prisoner,  but  to  kill  at  once, 
and  that  we  are  all  glad  to  hear.  The  other 
day  a  nigger  came  to  our  camp  and  pretended 
to  be  friendly,  but  one  of  our  men  took  up  his 
gun  and  blew  his  brains  out.  He  was  only 
five  yards  from  him,  and  the  bullet  went  clean 
through  his  head.  The  man  was  brought  up 
for  court-martial,  but  all  of  us — 2500  in  num- 


yet  possibly  on  some  other  side  of  their 
nature  as  tender  and  conscientious  as  a 
Nelson  or  a  Collingwood. 

The  buccaneer  Cavendish  might  be 
taken  to  be  a  fiend  by  those  who  read 
of  the  horrors  he  perpetrated  in  South 
America  ;  but  before  we  send  him  back 
to  the  region  which  might  be  supposed 
to  have  given  him  birth,  let  us  read  a 
few  words  in  a  letter  he  wrote  from  his 
death-bed  on  board  ship  as  he  was  re¬ 
turning  from  his  last  enterprise  : 

And  now  to  tell  you  of  my  greatest  griefe, 
which  was  the  sicknesse  of  my  deare  kinsman 
John  Locke,  who  by  this  time  was  growne  in 
great  weaknesse,  by  reason  hee  desired  rather 
quietnesse  and  contenlednesse  in  our  course 
than  such  continual  disquietnesse  which  never 
ceased  us.  And  now  by  this,  what  with  griefe 
for  him  and  the  continual  trouble  1  endured 
among  such  hel-hounds,  my  spirits  were  cleane 
spent ;  wishing  myself  upon  any  desart  place 
in  this  world,  there  to  die.  .  .  And  now  to 

return  to  our  private  matters.  I  have  made 
my  will,  wherein  I  have  given  special!  charge 
that  all  goods  whatsoever  belong  unto  me  be 
delivered  unto  your  hands.  For  God’s  sake 
refuse  not  to  do  this  last  request  fur  mee  ;  I 
owe  little  that  I  know  of  ;  therefore  it  will  be 
the  less  trouble  ;  but  if  theie  be  any  debt  that 
(of  truth)  is  owing  by  me,  for  God  s  sake  see 
it  paid.  .  .  To  use  complements  of  love 

now  at  my  last  breath  were  frivolous  ;  but 
know  that  I  left  none  in  England  whom  1  loved 
halfe  so  well  as  yourselfe  ;  which  you  in  such 
sort  deserved  at  my  hands  as  I  can  by  no  meas¬ 
ure  requite.  .  .  1  pray  you  give  this  copie 

of  my  unhappie  proceedings  in  this  action  to 
Sir  George  Carey,  and  tell  him  that  if  1  had 
thought  the  letter  of  a  dead  man  acceptable,  I 
would  have  written  unto  him.  .  .  I  have 
now  no  mure  to  say  ;  but  take  this  last  fare¬ 
well — that  you  have  lost  the  lovingest  friend 
that  was  lost  by  any.  .  .  I  pray  forget  not 

Master  Carey  of  Cockington  ;  gratify  him  with 
something,  for  hee  used  me  kindly  at  my  de¬ 
parture. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  steeped  in 
blood  and  greedy  of  plunder  on  the  one 

ber — said  we  would  lay  down  our  arms  if  be 
got  punished,  so  Colonel  Clarke  told  him  he 
was  exonerated  from  all  blame,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  received  with  great  cheers  all 
around  the  camp.' 

“  When  ‘  an  officer  and  a  gentleman'  can 
take  part  in  threatening  a  mutiny  to  prevent 
the  punishment  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  cold¬ 
blooded  murder,  and  can  write  home  to  his 
parents  announcing  the  delight  with  which  he 
hailed  the  order  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 
given,  no  further  evidence  is  required  as  to  the 
brutalizing  effect  of  these  native  wars.” 

I  had  vainly  hoped  that  even  wars  with  sav¬ 
age  tribes  could  not  carry  us  back  tu  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  gnashing  of  teeth  we  read  of  three 
hundred  years  ago. 
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side  of  the  globe,  who  was  more  loving 
and  considerate  to  his  friends  on  the 
other,  as  well  as  careful  and  just  in  tak* 
ing  order  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  ? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  com¬ 
bination  ?  It  was  the  work  of  custom  ; 
and  custom  was  the  work  of 

Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  God 
And  mis-Creator. 

Custom  was  the  amalgam  which  could 
thus  fuse  two  souls  into  one  and  find  a 
place  for  them  in  the  same  body.  No¬ 
body  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  learn¬ 
ed  to  regard  savages  as  fellow-creatures, 
or  to  care  how  much  they  suffered  or 
how  many  of  them  had  their  throats 
cut. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Now  it  is  a  bold 
adventure  in  speculation  to  forecast 
what  may  be  the  changes  in  custom  and 
customary  sentiment  which  shall  have 
taken  place  three  hundred  years  hence, 
and  what  things  regarded  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  approval  now  may  be  condemn¬ 
ed  by  our  descendants  in  the  twenty- 
second  century — not  so  severely,  per¬ 
haps,  nor  so  confidently,  yet  in  some 
sort  and  measure  as  we  condemn  what 
was  blindly  tolerated  by  our  progeni¬ 
tors  in  the  sixteenth  ; — bold  but  not 
unlawful  ;  and  let  us  get  what  glimmer¬ 
ings  we  can  from  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence,  looking  back  first  and  then  feel¬ 
ing  our  way  forward. 

Burning  heretics,  to  which  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  best  and  most  benevolent  of 
men  in  his  time,  saw  no  objection,  had 
already  come  to  an  end  with  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Torturing  to  extort 
confession,  countenanced  by  one  who 
was  before  his  age  in  almost  all  things 
else,  came  to  an  end  in  the  seventeenth. 
In  the  eighteenth  men  who  had  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  ceased  to  be  buried  where 
four  roads  meet  with  a  stake  driven 
through  them.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
the  pillory  and  cropping  of  ears  fell  into 
disuse ;  and,  moreover,  we  were  no 
longer  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  as 
well  as  hung.  Next  the  slave  trade  was 
N  abolished,  and  then  slavery.  Bull-bait¬ 
ing,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  prize¬ 
fighting,  duelling — all  came  to  a  not  un¬ 
timely  end. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  past.  And 
now  for  the  conjectural  outlook. 


Vivisection  lingers  still,  but  will  it 
linger  long  ?  It  is  maintained  by  some 
high  authorities  and  denied  by  others, 
that  while  the  animals  operated  upon 
cannot  always  be  exempted  from  tor¬ 
ture,  the  benefit  to  mankind  is  such  as 
to  make  the  pain  to  them  of  no  account. 
Are  moral  questions,  then,  to  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  hypothetical  computations  of 
results  ?  It  may  be  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  mankind  that  savage  tribes 
should  be  exterminated,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Cavendish  the  buccaneer,  so  to 
make  way  for  races  of  a  higher  order  of 
moral  and  intellectual  attributes.  It 
may  be  that  there  has  been,  on  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  results,  a  saving  of  pain  to  man¬ 
kind  from  the  murders  committed  by 
Burke  in  Edinburgh  some  sixty  years 
ago  in  order  to  supply  bodies,  not  other¬ 
wise  to  be  obtained,  for  dissection.  But 
murders  and  massacres  have  a  character 
of  their  own  independently  of  ultimate 
results.  Again,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
questioned  by  either  party  that  human 
pain  is  infinitely  more  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration  than  any  that  can  be  suffered  by 
animals.  Is  this  altogether  beyond  a 
doubt  ? 

Pain  in  man 

Bears  the  high  mission  of  the  flail  and  fan  ; 

In  brutes  ’tis  purely  piteous. 

And  not  only  is  the  discipline  of  pain 
often  salutary  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  the 
sufferer  ;  it  is  still  oftener  the  correla¬ 
tive  of  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  in 
others — pity,  charity,  self-sacrifice,  de¬ 
vout  dependence  and  prudential  fore¬ 
thought — virtues  which  could  not  very 
well  get  on  without  it. 

But  it  is  argued  we  might  just  as  well 
object  to  field  sports  as  to  vivisection  ; 
if  we  indulge  in  the  one,  why  renounce 
the  other  ?  There  is  another  question 
to  be  asked — Why  not  renounce  both  ? 
Field  sports  are  said  to  be  “manly.” 
Will  our  progeny  of  the  twenty-second 
century  cdl  them  so  ?  Or  will  they  re¬ 
spond  to  the  very  few  voices  of  this  cen¬ 
tury — one  of  them,  however,  that  of  its 
most  illustrious  monitor,  Wordsworth,* 
another  that  of  a  prose  writer  who  is 
also  likely  to  instruct  more  centuries 


*  He  teaches  us 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  oVir  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

HartUap  Wtll. 
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than  one,  Mr.  Freeman — that  exhort 
us  not  to  connect  our  amusements  with 
the  terror,  pain,  and  death  of  animals, 
but  rather  leave  to  those  who  undertake 
it  as  a  business  all  necessary  hunting  and 
catching  and  killing  of  hares  and  foxes 
and  deer  and  fish,  as  we  leave  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  butcher. 

There  are  other  amusements  of  ours 
that  are  questionable.  Crowds  of  all 
classes  go  to  gaze  at  spectacles,  some 
actually,  others  seemingly,  dangerous  ; 
that,  for  example,  of  a  man  fighting 
with  a  lion  in  his  cage  year  after  year, 
till  at  last  the  lion  triumphs  and  his  tor¬ 
mentor  dies  a  just  death  ;  or,  it  may 
be,  to  witness  rope  dancing  and  other 
feats  performed  by  women  and  children 
as  well  as  men,  the  charm  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  danger,  or  supposed 
danger,  to  life  or  limb.  Will  our  prog¬ 
eny  of  the  twenty-second  century  take 
the  pleasure  which  we  do  in  witnessing 
dangers  they  do  not  share  ? 

Once  more.  In  our  time  a  man  risks 
his  own  life  and  the  life  of  the  horse  he 
rides  in  steeple-chases,  if  not  from  van¬ 
ity,  from  mere  wantonness  and  love  of 
excitement — "  Non  tam  praemiis  pericu- 
lorum  quam  ipsis  periculis  laetus.”* 
Will  some  very  didactic  personage  of  a 
future  time  presume  to  say  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  courage,  the  one  to  be 
regarded  with  respect,  the  other  with  an 
opposite  feeling  ;  the  one  the  courage 
of  the  man  who,  knowing  that  his  life  is 
a  high  trust  committed  to  him  by  the 
God  who  gave  it  is  glad  to  risk  it  from 
a  sense  of  duty  or  in  a  spirit  of  generos¬ 
ity  ;  the  other  the  courage  of  the  man 
who  can  see  no  harm  in  throwing  it 
away  ?  Will  he  perhaps  say  that  the 
steeple  “  which  points  with  silent  finger 
to  the  skies”  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  would,  if  it  dared,  point  in  the 
opposite  direction  ? 

If  there  are  few  now  living  who  re¬ 
gard  these  practices  as  censurable,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
time  of  Cavendish  there  were  probably 
few  who  found  much  fault  with  bucca¬ 
neering,  and  many  to  whom  it  wore  the 
appearance  of  “  manly”  enterprise. 

In  every  age  wise  and  excellent  men 
have  slipped  into  the  ways  of  the  world, 
of  their  world,  without  caring  to  pick 


their  steps,  and,  in  the  matter  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  especially,  thrown  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  custom  ; — in  the  matter  of 
amusement  especially,  for  in  this  cus¬ 
tom  is  wonderfully  seductive — “  Le  plus 
agr^able  guide  qu’on  puisse  choisir 
pour  i’egarer.” 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  dreams  and  illu¬ 
sions  of  reformers  in  past  times  to  be 
taken  as  a  warning,  bearing  in  mind 
that  those  have  not  always  been  the  best 
guides  who  have  aimed  at  a  startling 
originality,  or  have  fancied  themselves 
possessed  of  a  ))rophetic  vision,  or  have 
piqued  themselves  upon  exercising  pe¬ 
culiar  gifts  of  disceniment  in  questions 
of  morality  and  religion  ;  some,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  renouncing  the  rites  of  marriage, 
others  finding  themselves  under  a  sacred 
obligation  to  go  to  church  naked. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  at  all  times 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  general 
opinion,  however  it  may  be  found  in 
past  times,  and  in  exceptonal  instances, 
to  have  gone  astray  ;  and  this  ought  to 
be  felt  in  all  its  just  force  and  cogency 
by  anyone  who  ventures  to  propound  or 
advocate  opinions  opposed  to  those  of 
his  own  time.  Still,  changes  for  the 
better  must  have  a  beginning,  and  it  is 
not  conducive  to  such  changes  that  dis¬ 
credit  should  be  attached  equally  to 
those  who  call  in  question  the  ways  of 
the  world  from  a  love  of  eccentricity 
and  singularity,  and  to  those  who  desire 
to  look  about  for  coming  changes  in  no 
spirt  of  arrogance  and  with  a  due  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-distrust : 

What  cuctom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do’t. 
The  dust  on  antique  Time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer.* 

There  are  two  or  three  more  practices 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  descended  from  generation  to 
generation,  of  which  the  entail  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  cut  off  in  less  time.  Playing 
at  cards  or  other  games  for  money  our 
descendants  may  say  could  have  no 
other  root  than  the  desire  of  the  one 
man  to  put  into  his  own  pocket  what  he 
can  pick  out  of  another’s.  They  may 
admit  that  thousands  of  those  who  cared 
for  winning  the  game,  cared  nothing  at 
all  for  the  money  ;  but,  why  then,  may 


*  Tacitus,  "  Hist.,"  i,  2,  86. 
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they  ask,  mix  up  the  one  with  the  other  ? 
The  practice  is  of  course  wholly  innoc¬ 
uous  in  these  cases  ;  but  once  rooted,  it 
branches  off  into  other  growths,  and 
our  worthy  great-grandchildren  may  be 
puzzled  to  make  out  how  we  came  to 
take  a  distinction  between  the  practice 
of  the  ragged  boys  who  play  at  pitch- 
and-toss  in  a  slum,  and  that  of  the  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  who  make  up 
their  belting-books  at  Tattersall’s. 

Enough  now  of  forecasts,  be  they 
diffident  or  be  they  audacious.  Let  us 
turn  back  and  listen  again  to  the  voice 
of  the  Past  heard  in  its  letters. 

There  is  a  letter  dated  the  loth  of 
Janua'ry,  i88i.  from  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  a  distinguished  following  of 
deans,  canons,  and  other  clergy,  to  our 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which, 
with  admirable  judgment  and  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spirit,  an  appeal  is  made,  among 
other  things,  for  such  an  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  law  by  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  may  afford  the  best  chance  of 
deliverance  for  the  Church  out  of  her 
present  troubles.  And  here  is  another, 
from  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London, 
dated  A.n.  ii66,  to  another  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Thomas  k  Becket),  which 
sets  forth  some  doctrines  concerning  the 
respective  limits  of  secular  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  jurisdiction  more  or  less  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  questions  now  at  issue.  He 
states  that  some  things  belong  to  the 
Church  by  divine  right  and  some  by 
human  ;  and  placing  in  the  first  class 
all  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  he  proceeds  ;* 

Every  priest  is  in  these  superior  to  a  king, 
as  a  father  and  pastor  over  a  son  and  a  disci¬ 
ple.  If  therefore  a  king  has  offended  against 
God,  he  ought  to  seek  (after  the  example  of 
Theodosius  the  Great)  to  be  reconciled  to  Him. 
by  the  intervention  of  the  priesthood.  If 
priests  accuse  each  other,  the  judgment  of  this 
cause  does  not  belong  to  the  king,  but  he 
ought  to  withdraw  and  go  backward — lest  he 
should  behold  the  nakedness  of  his  father. 

He  observes,  however,  that  the  Church 

possesses  many  things  by  human  right  alone 
— mainly  such  as  have  bwn  granted  to  it,  not 
by  any  precept  or  law  of  God,  but  by  the  vol- 


*  The  original  is  in  Latin.  The  translation 
is  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  bis  ”  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  II.” 
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untary  gifts  of  men,  which  the  zeal  of  Chris¬ 
tians  had  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Levitical  portion. 

He  therefore  reproves  the  Archbishop 
for  his  arrogance  in  renouncing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  king’s  courts  in  a  merely 
pecuniary  cause,  and  admonishes  him  to 
call  to  mind  “  that  our  Lord  did  not 
turn  to  Zaccheus  till  he  came  down 
from  the  sycamore.”  But  there  are 
things  material,  and  not  spiritual,  which, 
nevertheless,  the  Church  holds  by  divine 
right ;  and  among  these  are,  ”  tithes,  ob¬ 
lations,  and  first-fruits,  which  the  Lord 
has  dedicated  by  an  eternal  law  to  the 
use  of  His  ministers,”  and  over  which 
he  denies  that  “  the^royal  power  has 
any  cognizance.”  The  king,  however, 
in  his  own  person,  would  seem  to  have 
some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
inasmuch  as,  “  by  virtue  of  the  unc¬ 
tion  received  at  his  coronation,  the  king 
was  so  sanctified  as  to  be  reputed,  not 
only  a  secular,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
magistrate.” 

So  it  is  that  the  same  contentions  are 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  that 
the  interpenetration  of  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  earthly  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  in  the  Church,  are  constantly  found 
as  difficult  to  solve  and  to  separate  as 
the  more  or  less  analogous  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  the  body  and  mind  in  man. 

But  changes  of  ways  from  one  cen¬ 
tury  to  another  are  more  marked  in  the 
house  and  home  than  in  the  Church  ; 
and  it  is  to  letters  that  we  must  resort 
for  the  only  real  insight  to  be  obtained 
of  domestic  life  in  the  far  past.  Under 
this  head  the  “  Paston  Letters”  are  of 
all  that  remain  to  us  the  most  instruct¬ 
ive. 

How  were  young  ladies  dealt  with, 
and  how  were  marriages  managed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ?  If  this  generation 
of  young  ladies  have  any  notion  of  it, 
they  will  rejoice  that  they  were  not  bom 
to  be  married  four  hundred  years  ago. 
They  know  very  well  that  if  they  have  at¬ 
tended  to  their  duty  and  trained  up  their 
parents  in  the  way  that  they  should  go, 
they  may  choose  for  themselves,  with 
or  without  discrimination  as  the  case 
may  be.  Neither  they  nor  their  parents 
may  have  taken  the  view  which  I  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  heard  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
that  it  does  not  much  signify  whom  one 
marries,  as  one  is  sure  to  find  next 
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morning  that  it  was  somebody  else  ;  but 
though  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  go 
quite  this  length,  yet,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  the  young  in  their  wilfulness 
and  strength  will  not  seldom  act,  and 
the  old  in  their  rmpotence  concede,  in 
such  sort  that  they  might  seem  not  to 
stop  far  short  of  it.  It  was  otherwise 
in  the  last  century.  Parental  rigor  in 
those  days  could  hold  its  own  as  hrmly 
as  the  parish  stocks  ;  and  there  was  but 
one  escape — the  flight  to  Gretna  Green, 
a  sanctuary  known  now  only  to  history. 
The  coolness  with  which  it  was  some¬ 
times  resorted  to  may  be  exemplified  by 
a  quotation  (given  to  me  by  a  grandson 
of  the  parties)  from  a  letter  written, 
not,  however,  to  the  parents  of  the  lady 
(for  she  was  an  orphan),  but  to  her 
guardians,  beginning  thus  : 

Gentlemen — Your  unnatural  behavior  to 

your  ward,  Miss - ,  induced  her,  however 

reluctantly,  to  take  a  journey  to  Scotland,  in 
which  she  allowed  me  the  honor  of  accom¬ 
panying  her. 

The  slackening  of  restraint  in  this 
century  may  have  better  results  on  the 
whole  than  the  “  unnatural  behavior” 
of  the  last,  but  it  sometimes  leads  to 
impromptu  arrangements  by  young  peo¬ 
ple  which  may  seem  not  to  have  been 
mtide  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  their 
seriousness.  I  have  known  of  a  propo¬ 
sal  in  this  century  by  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  to  a  still  younger  lady  who  gave 
this  ready  reply  :  ”  Oh,  yes,  let  us  be 
married.  It  will  be  such  awful  fun.” 
I  trust  that  her  somewhat  sudden  and 
sanguine  expectations  were  fufilled.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
not.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  taking  time  on  such  occasions,  and 
looking  before  and  after. 

It  was  with  a  different  object  that 
Elizabeth  Paston  sought  to  be  married 
in  the  year  1454  ;  and  it  was  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  justified  her  in  desir¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay.  The  Pastons  were  a  family 
of  high  ]K)sition  in  Norfolk.  Elizabeth 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  \Nllliam  Paston, 
and  a  Mr.  Scroope,  also  high  born,  was 
a  suitor  for  her  hand.  But  he  had  not 
seen  her,  and  seems  to  have  wished  to 
know  what  she  looked  like  before  he 
finally  committed  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  Elizabeth’s  mother  desired 


to  be  assured,  by  an  actual  inspection  of 
deeds  and  documents,  of  the  means  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Scroope,  and  how  far  they 
were  disposable  for  a  jointure  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  she  obstinately  refused 
him  a  sight  of  her.  Hereupon  a  cousin, 
Elizabeth  Clere,  writes  to  Elizabeth 
Paston’s  brother  John,  and  requesting 
that  he  will  examine  certain  instruments 
to  be  produced  by  Scroope,  ”  who  saith 
to  me  is  the  last  in  the  tayle,”  she  speci¬ 
fies  what  the  sums  are  which  he  alleges 
himself  to  be  able  to  settle,  and  thus 
proceeds  : 

Therefore,  cousin,  meseemeth  he  were  good 
for  my  cousin  your  sister,  without  that  ye 
might  get  her  a  better  ;  and  if  ye  can  get  a 
better,  I  would  advise  you  to  labor  it  in  as 
short  time  as  ye  may  goodly  ;  for  she  was 
never  in  so  great  sorrow  as  she  is  now-a-days  ; 
for  she  may  not  speak  with  no  man  whosoever 
come,  ne  not  may  see  nor  speak  with  my 
man,  nor  with  the  servants  of  her  mother’s, 
but  that  she  beareth  her  an  hand  otherwise 
than  she  meaneth  ;  and  she  hath  since  Easter 
the  most  part  been  beaten  once  in  the  week 
or  twice,  and  sometimes  twice  on  a  day  and 
her  head  broken  in  two  or  three  places. 
Wherefore,  cousin,  she  hath  sent  to  me  by 
Fryar  Newton  in  great  counsel,  and  prayeth 
me  that  I  would  send  to  you  a  letter  of  her 
heaviness,  and  pray  you  to  be  her  good 
brother,  as  her  trust  is  in  you  ;  and  she  said  if 
we  may  see  by  his  evidence  that  his  children 
and  hers  may  inherit,  and  she  to  have  reason¬ 
able  jointure,  she  hath  heard  so  much  of  his 
birth  and  his  conditions  that,  an  ye  will,  she 
will  have  him,  whether  her  mother  will  pr  will 
not,  notwithstanding  it  is  told  her  his  person  is 
simple.  .  .  .  Cousin,  I  pray  you  burn  this 

letter,  that  your  men  nor  none  other  men 
may  see  it ;  for  an  my  cousin  your  mother 
knew  that  I  had  sent  you  this  letter  she  would 
never  love  me.  No  more  1  write  unto  you  at 
this  time,  but  Holy  Ghost  have  you  in  keeping. 
W’ritten  in  haste,  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  by  can¬ 
dlelight,  29th  June,  1454,  by  your  cousin, 

Elizabeth  Clere. 

The  negotiation  with  Scroope  was 
abortive,  and  Elizabeth  Paston  w'as 
married  to  Robert  Poyning,  ”  whose 
londe  stood  cleare.” 

These  are  examples  of  what  marriages 
can  be  in  different  ages  ;  and  though  of 
course  they  are  extreme  and  exceptional 
cases,  they  tell  us  something  not  want¬ 
ing  in  significance  when  they  let  us  know 
what  (an  possibly  happen  in  one  age  and 
cannot  possibly  happen  in  another. 

And  if  there  is  something  peculiar  to 
mediaeval  manners  and  customs  in  the 
way  in  which  people  may  desire  to  be 
married,  there  is  something  almost 
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equally  so  in  the  way  in  which  they  may 
desire  to  be  buried  : 

I  Louys  Clyfforth,  fals  and  traytor  to  my 
Lord  God  and  to  all  the  blessed  company  of 
heaven,  and  unworthie  to  be  cleped  a  Christen 
man,  make  and  ordeine  my  testament  and  my 
last  will  in  this  mancre.  At  the  beginning,  I 
most  unworthie  and  Godde’s  traytor,  recom- 
maunde  my  wreched  and  syneful  soule  hoolly 
to  the  grete  mercy  of  the  blessed  Trinitie,  and 
my  wreched  careyne  to  be  buried  in  the  fcrth- 
est  corner  of  the  churchyard  in  which  pariche 
my  wreched  soule  departeth  fro  my  body. 
And  I  prey  and  ch.'\rge  my  survivors  and 
myne  executors,  as  they  wollen  answere  before 
God,  and  as  all  my  whole  trust  in  this  matere 
is  in  hem.  that  on  my  stynking  careyne  be 
neyther  leyd  clothe  of  gold,  ne  of  silke,  but  a 
black  clothe,  and  a  taper  at  myne  hed  and 
another  at  my  fete,  ne  stone  ne  other  thing 
whereby  eny  man  may  will  where  my  stynking 
careyne  liggeth. 

17  September,  1404. 

“So  falls,”  he  might  say, — 

So  falls  the  standard 

Of  my  prerogative  in  being  a  creature.* 

Had  Sir  I.ewis  de  Clifford  been  born 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would 
hardly  have  made  such  a  tragic  affair  of 
his  funeral,  any  more  than  the  young 
couple  mentioned  above,  had  they  been 
bom  in  the  fifteenth,  would  have  made 
a  joke  of  their  marriage.  And  if  mar¬ 
riage  in  this  century  is  not  for  the  most 
of  us  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon  a 
farce,  neither  need  death  be  ushered  in 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  Let  us 
rather  take  it  after  the  manner  of  Cra- 
shaw,  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 

And  when  life’s  sweet  fable  ends. 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends  ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so  away. 

Or  if  that  may  seem  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sition  too  light  and  easy,  let  us  see  how 
it  was  taken  by  John  Sterling  ; 

August  10,  1844. 

My  dear  Carlyle — For  the  first  time  for 
many  months  it  seems  possible  to  send  you  a 
few  words  ;  merely,  however,  for  remem¬ 
brance  and  farewell.  On  higher  matters  there 
is  nothing  to  say.  I  tread  the  common  road 
into  the  great  darkness,  without  any  thought  of 
fear,  and  with  very  much  of  hope.  Certainty, 
indeed,  I  have  none.  With  regard  to  You  and 
Me  I  cannot  begin  to  write,  having  nothing  for 
it  but  to  keep  shut  the  lids  of  those  secrets  with 
all  the  iron  weights  that  are  in  my  power.  Tow¬ 
ard  me  it  is  still  more  true  than  toward  Eng¬ 
land,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you. 
Heaven  bless  you  !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when 

*  Ford,  “  Broken  Heart.” 


There,  that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very 
strange,  but  not  one-hundredth  part  so  sad  as 
it  seems  to  the  standers-by. 

Your  wife  knows  my  mind  toward  her,  and 
will  believe  it  without  asservations. 

Yours  to  the  last. 

John  Sterling. 

Passing  from  the  comparison  of  one 
century  with  another,  I  proceed  to  the 
letters  which  exemplify,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  times,  the  different  moods  of 
different  minds,  or  different  moods 
changing  about  in  the  same  mind. 

It  is  an  old  and  familiar  observation 
that  humor,  and  especially  humor  of  the 
more  pregnant  kind,  is  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  melancholy  man  than  in 
the  merry.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  express  it  in  my  own  words  as  well 
as  in  another’s  : 

The  richest  mirth,  the  richest  sadness  too. 

Stands  from  a  groundwork  of  its  opposite  ; 

For  these  extremes  upon  the  way  to  meet 

Take  a  wide  sweep  of  nature,  gathering  in 

Harvests  of  sundry  seasons.* 

It  is  in  Cowper,  and  in  Cowper’s  letters, 
that  the  most  memorable  example  is  to 
be  met  with.  The  best  letters  in  the 
merry  mood  are  too  long  and  perhaps 
too  well  known  to  be  eligible  for  quota¬ 
tion  ;  the  best  of  all  that  in  which  are 
the  verses  on  the  action  at  law  between 
Nose  and  Eyes,  to  determine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decree  of  the  Ear,  to  which 
of  the  two  the  spectacles  belong.  But 
here  is  a  specimen  in  a  small  compass  : 

To  Lady  Hesketh. 

I  thank  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth,  commonly 
called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have  two  coats 
and  but  one  back.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  I 
shall  find  myself  possessed  of  fewer  coats  and 
mure  backs,  it  will  be  of  use  to  me. 

There  was  the  one  mood.  And  here 
is  the  other  in  a  letter  to  Haley  July 
29,  1792),  apologizing  for  his  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  having  again  and 
again  disappointed  him  : 

The  terrors  that  I  have  S|K>ken  of  would  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  to  most  but  to  you  they  will 
not  ;  for  you  are  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
know  well  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
owing  (whether  to  constitution  or  to  God’s  ex¬ 
press  appointment),  I  am  hunted  by  spiritual 
hounds  in  the  night  season. 

There  is  an  element  in  human  nature, 
the  hereditary,  which  letters  might  illus¬ 
trate  more  conspicuously  than  they  do, 

*  Ediuin  the  Fair,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
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were  it  not  that  men  with  great  gifts 
are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  devoid 
of  issue  ;  and  even  if  there  is  some  one 
to  represent  them  in  the  generation  next 
their  own  (which  is  the  exception),  there 
is  generally  no  one  in  those  succeeding. 
So  it  is  with  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  New¬ 
ton,  Milton,  Pope,  Swift,  Johnson,  Gib¬ 
bon,  Cowper,  Macaulay,  Mill,  Carlyle, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Brougham,  Huskisson,  Crom¬ 
well,  and  Bonaparte  ;  and,  as  observed 
by  Denham  : 

Tho’  Solomon  with  a  thousand  wives 

To  get  a  wise  successor  strives, 

But  one  (and  he  a  fool)  survives. 

Some  one  (Mr.  Gal  ton  I  think)  has 
found  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting 
for  the  early  extinction  of  hereditary 
peerages.  A  peer  can  and  does  marry 
an  heiress  ;  an  heiress  is  usually  an  only 
child  ;  and  the  infecundity  which  she 
derives  from  her  progeniture  she  de¬ 
volves  to  her  progeny.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  explanation  has  been 
given,  or  indeed  any  notice  taken,  of 
the  non-existence  or  early  dissolution  of 
lineal  descent  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  authors,  politicians,  poets, 
and  conquerors  of  bygone  centuries.  In 
our  own,  however,  we  have  two  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  inherited  attributes,  in 
the  one  case  of  genius  and  poetic  power 
descending  to  the  children,  in  the  other 
of  wit  descending  to  the  grandchildren 
(for  great  gifts,  like  insanity  and  the 
gout,  will  sometimes  skip  one  genera¬ 
tion),  the  one  the  case  of  Coleridge,  the 
other  of  Sheridan.  Hartley  Coleridge’s 
inheritance  is  conspicuous  in  his  poetry 
(whether  in  his  letters  I  know  not),  his 
sister’s  in  her  letters,  as  w’ell  as  in  her 
other  writings.  The  wit  of  the  three 
granddaughters  of  Sheridan  has  been 
radiant  in  society,  though  it  is  Mrs. 
Norton’s  only  which  has  been  brought 
out  to  the  world  in  books,  and  in  them 
her  poetic  and  other  powers  are  more 
seen  than  her  wit.  Of  Lady  Dufferin’s 
wit,  however,  here  is  a  specimen  than 
which  a  better  could  not  be  desired  : 

Hampton  Court,  October  33. 

My  dear  Miss  Berry — I  began  a  little  note 
the  other  day  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  re¬ 
membrance  of  me  and  your  coming  so  far  to 
see  me  (which  opportunity  I  was  very  sorry  to 
have  missed),  but  my  note  in  the  agitating  ag¬ 
onies  of  packing  up  disappeared,  and  I  had  no 


strength  of  mind  to  begin  another.  My 
mother  and  I  have  returned  to  this  place  for  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  make  an  ineffectual  grasp 
at  any  remaining  property  that  we  may  have 
in  the  world.  Of  course  you  have  heard  that 
we  were  robbed  and  murdered  the  other  night 
by  a  certain  soft-spoken  cook,  who  headed 
a  storming  party  of  banditti  through  my 
mother’s  kitchen  window  ;  if  not,  you  will 
see  the  full,  true,  and  dregful  particulars  in 
the  papers,  as  we  are  to  be  “  bad  up”  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  Monday  next  for  trial.  We 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  learnt  a 
great  deal  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  this 
week — knowledge  cheaply  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  all  my  wardrobe  and  all  my  mother’s 
plate.  We  have  gone  through  two  examina¬ 
tions  in  court ;  they  were  very  hurrying  and 
very  agitating  affairs,  and  I  had  to  kiss  either 
the  Bible  or  the  magistrate— I  don’t  recollect 
which,  but  it  smelt  of  thumbs.  The  magis¬ 
trates  seemed  to  take  less  interest  in  my  clothes 
than  in  my  mother’s  spoons— I  suppose  from 
some  secret  affinity  or  congeniality  which  they 
were  conscious  of.  ”  Similis  gaudet” — some¬ 
thing — (I  have  lost  my  Latin  with  the  rest  of 
my  property).  When  I  say  “  similis,”  I  don’t 
so  much  allude  to  the  purity  of  the  metal  as  to 
its  particular  form. 

I  6nd  that  the  idea  of  personal  property  is  a 
fascinating  illusion,  for  our  goods  belong  in 
fact  to  our  country,  and  not  to  us  ;  and  that 
the  petticoats  and  stockings  which  I  have  fond¬ 
ly  imagined  mine,  are  really  the  petticoats  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am  now  and  then 
indulged  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  my  most 
necessary’  garments  in  the  hands  of  different 
policemen  ;  but  “  in  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings”  may  do  no  more  than  wistfully  recognize 
them.  Even  on  such  occasions,  the  words  of 
justice  are,  ”  Policeman  B  35,  produce  your 
gowns  “  Letter  A  36,  identify  your  lace 
“  Letter  C,  tie  up  your  stockings.”  All  this  is 
harrowing  to  the  feelings ;  but  one  cannot 
have  everything  in  this  life  ;  we  have  obtained 
justice  and  can  easily  wait  for  a  change  of 
linen.  Hopes  are  held  out  to  us  that  at  some 
vague  period  in  the  lapse  of  time  we  may  be 
allowed  a  wear  out  of  our  raiment— at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  may  have  resisted  the  wear  and 
tear  of  justice  ;  and  my  poor  mother  looks 
confidently  forward  to  being  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  her  silver  tea-pot.  But  I  don’t 
know  ;  I  begin  to  look  upon  all  property  with 
a  philosophic  eye,  as  unstable  in  its  nature  and 
liable  to  all  sorts  of  pawnbrokers.  Moreover, 
the  police  and  I  have  so  long  had  my  clothes 
in  common,  that  I  shall  never  feel  at  home  in 
them  again.  To  a  virtuous  mind  the  idea  that 
Inspector  Dowsett  examined  into  all  one’s 
hooks  and  eyes,  tapes  and  buttons,  etc.,  is 
inexpressibly  painful.  But  I  cannot  pursue 
that  view  of  the  subject.  Let  me  hope,  dear 
Miss  Berry,  that  you  feel  for  us  as  we  really 
deserve,  and  that  you  wish  me  well  ”  thro’  my 
clothes.”  on  Monday  next.  .  .  Yours  very 
truly,  Helen  A.  Dufferin.* 


*  “  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Miss 
Berry,  edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,”  vol. 
iii.  p.  497. 
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Her  name  recalls  to  me  a  letter  from 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  her  answer  (shown 
me  some  forty  years  ago)  ;  and  if  there 
is  no  wit  in  it,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  there  is  certainly  brevity,  which, 
according  to  Polonius,  is  “  the  soul  of 
wit.” 

Mr.  Rogers. — Will  you  dine  with  me  on 
Wednesday? 

Lady  Duffetin. — Won’t  I  ? 

This  is  unpublished  That  which 
follows  is  again  from  Miss  Berry’s  cor¬ 
respondence  : 

Engaged,  my  dear  Miss  Berry,  up  to  the 
teeth  on  Saturday,  or  should  be  too  happy.  It 
gives  me  great  comfort  that  you  are  recovered. 
I  would  not  have  survived  you.  To  precipi- 
ute  myself  from  the  pulpit  of  Paul*  was  the 
peculiar  mode  of  destruction  on  which  I  had 
resolved.  Ever  yours,  Sydney  Smith. 

Wit,  ih  virtue  of  its  brevity,  and  little 
traits  of  social  intercourse,  are  more 
easily  produced  in  letters  than  what  is 
illustrative  of  professional  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  Military  and  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondences  are  often  interesting  in  their 
totality,  but  the  interest  is  not  easily 
producible  in  quotations.  The  context 
of  circumstance  is  wanting. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  despatches 
are  of  course  admirable  in  dealing  with 
military  men  and  measures,  but  they 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  being  read 
in  succession.  He  could  appreciate 
them  himself,  and  avow  it  with  char¬ 
acteristic  frankness.  The  late  Lord 
Aberdeen  (from  whom  1  heard  it)  re¬ 
peated  to  the  Duke  what  Lord  Brougham 
had  said — that  “  when  one  reads  those 
despatches,  one  sees  how  it  is  that  there 
is  only  one  great  general  in  a  century.” 
To  which  the  Duke  replied,  ”  By  God, 
it  is  quite  true  ;  and  when  I  read  them 
myself  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  can  ever 
have  written  them.” 

Of  his  individual  nature,  apart  from 
his  profession,  we  know  more  through 
the  Greville  Memoirs  than  through  his 
despatches  ;  but  even  in  the  despatches 
we  find  from  time  to  time  tokens  of  his 
sagacity  in  the  management  of  men,  as 
well  as  in  the  management  of  campaigns. 
He  writes  to  an  English  resident  who 
found  himself  baffled  by  a  perverse 


*  He  was  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  date  of 
the  letter,  Feb.  22,  1837. 


Spanish  Junta:  ”  The  less  authority 
you  claim  the  more  you  will  have.”  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries.  Had  he  studied  Tacitus 
also  ?  For  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  German 
leader  as  ”  auctoritate  suadendi  magis 
qu4m  jubendi  potestate  ?”*  There  is 
another  little  incident,  betokening  a  pru¬ 
dential  shrewdness  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  (in  this  instance  military  au¬ 
thority),  which  was  told  me  by  Mr. 
Greville  (though  not  to  be  found  in  his 
memoirs,  at  least  as  hitherto  published) 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Fitzrcy  Som¬ 
erset.  The  army  was  in  retreat,  and 
having  to  cross  a  river,  the  Duke  had 
given  orders,  the  evening  before  the 
crossing,  that  one  half  should  cross  by 
a  bridge  and  the  other  by  a  ford  some 
miles  further  up.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  Duke  rode  up  to  the  ford,  but  found 
no  troops  ;  and  after  waiting  some  time, 
as  none  came  in  sight,  he  rode  back  in 
dismay,  thinking  he  had  lost  his  army. 
He  told  Lord  Fitzroy  how  it  had  hap¬ 
pened.  His  generals  of  division  had 
met  in  the  morning,  and  finding  that 
rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  they  had 
had  the  audacity  to  countermand  the 
Duke’s  orders  and  pass  the  whole  army 
over  the  bridge  to  the  great  peril  of  the 
rear.  Lord  Fitzroy  expressed  his  aston¬ 
ishment.  ”  And  what  did  you  say, 
sir?”  he  asked.  ”  Oh,  by  God,  it  was 
too  serious  ;  I  said  nothing." 

In  official  dealings,  the  Duke  is  said 
to  have  held  with  too  much  firmness  any 
position  he  had  once  taken  up.  I  re¬ 
member  a  remarkable  letter  from  a 
rough,  grand  old  general.  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  to  whom  he  persisted  in  refusing 
certain  moneys  claimed  as  prize  of  war 
in  an  Indian  city  which  had  been  cap¬ 
tured.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  the  Duke  chose  to  believe  that 
the  money  had  been  removed  before  the 
capture  ;  and  Sir  Lionel,  tired  of  pro¬ 
ducing  arguments  and  evidence  to  no 
purpose,  replied  at  last  with  unofficial 
plain  dealing: — “My  Lord  Duke, 
know  in  your  own  mind  where  the  money 
was.”  The  Duke  may  have  been  un¬ 
just,  but  he  was  not  ungenerous.  Some 
time  afterward  the  Secretary  of  State  for^ 
the  Colonies  was  contemplating  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Sir  Lionel  to  a  first-class 


•  “Germania,”  xi. 
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government  at  a  critical  period,  and 
wrote  to  the  Duke  for  his  opinion  of 
him.  The  reply  was  that  he  was  “  equal 
to  any  situation  *in  which  he  could  be 
placed.” 

The  letters  diplomatic,  when  exclu¬ 
sively  on  business,  stand  as  much  in  need 
of  surroundings  as  the  military.  But 
here  and  there  they  are,  or  were  in  the 
last  century,  in  the  hands  of  some  dip¬ 
lomatists,  descriptive  of  the  life  of 
courts  and  the  characters  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen. 

The  memoir  of  Hugh  Elliot,  by  his 
granddaughter,  the  present  Countess  of 
Minto,  is  full  of  such  descriptions,  and 
no  biography  can  be  more  brightly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  time  and  the  man  ;  a 
man  “  compounded  of  many  simples,” 
gay  and  gloomy,  indolent  and  energetic, 
tender  and  cynical  ;  with  no  ordinary 
gifts  of  understanding,  which  were  from 
time  to  time  of  no  use  to  him.  For 
”  Heaven  is  just,”  says  his  biographer  ; 
”  it  gives  to  some  the  power  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  to  others  that  of  acting  con¬ 
formably  to  reason.” 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age  Elliot 
was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Munich,  and  when  twenty- 
four  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  the  latter 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  Prussia  and  England  were 
not  altogether  friendly,  and  the  personal 
intercourse  between  Elliot  and  Frederick 
was  very  much  the  reverse  ;  Frederick 
indulging  in  gibes  and  sneers  but  little 
disguised,  and  Elliot  in  skilfully  equiv¬ 
ocal  retorts.  A  respectable  minister  of 
Frederick’s  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 
was  recalled  and  replaced  by  a  noto¬ 
riously  “  ill-conditioned  fellow,  merely 
to  spite  the  English  cabinet  ;”  where¬ 
upon  “  What  do  they  say  of - in 

London  ?”  asked  Frederick,  in  a  taunt¬ 
ing  tone.  “  Digne  represcntant  de 
votre  Majest^,”  replied  Elliot,  bowing  to 
the  ground.  This  did  not  mend  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  king  would  not  speak  to 
Elliot  at  several  successive  levees.  El¬ 
liot,  highly  indignant,  was  longing  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  when, 
intelligence  having  arrived  that  Hyder 
Ali  had  made  a  successful  inroad  into 
the  Carnatic,  the  king  asked  in  a  wick¬ 
ed  way — “  M.  Elliot,  qui  est  ce  Hyder 
Ali  qui  sait  si  bien  arranger  vos  affaires 
aux  Indes  ?”  “Sire,”  replied  Elliot, 


“  c’est  un  vieux  despote,  qui  a  beaucoup 
pill6  ses  voisins,  mais  qui,  Dieu  merci, 
commence  i  radoter.” 

It  was  clearly  time  that  Mr.  Elliot 
should  exercise  elsewhere  his  peculiar 
gifts  in  dealing  with  despots,  old  or 
young,  and  he  was  transferred  to  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

In  this  position  momentous  events 
were  awaiting  him.  In  1788  Sweden 
was  invaded  by  an  army  of  Danes  and 
Russians,  and  was  rescued  by  Elliot’s 
prompt  and  determined  interposition. 
Assuming  on  his  own  responsibility 
powers  which  he  had  no  time  to  obtain 
from  his  government,  he  dictated  terms 
of  peace  to  both  potentates  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  saving  Swe¬ 
den,  he  warded  off  an  European  war. 
The  language  he  used  was  somewhat 
imperious,  till  all  was  over  ;  and  when 
such  a  tone  was  no  longer  essential  to 
his  purpose,  there  is  something  touching 
in  the  tone  of  deference  and  dignified 
humility  with  which  he  takes  his  leave. 
How  often  is  it  that  a  man’s  true  nature 
is  better  seen  in  what  he  writes  than  in 
what  he  speaks  !* 

Gothcnburgh,  loih  November,  1788. 

Sire — At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  deign 
to  accept  a  few  lines,  dictated  by  the  strongest 
feelings  of  respect,  gratitude,  and  attachment. 
Forgive,  sire,  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
memory  of  those  moments  in  which,  through 
an  excess  of  zeal,  I  failed  in  respect  to  your 
Majesty,  causes  a  flush  to  rise  to  my  brow, 
and  fills  my  soul  with  bitterness.  Deign, 
Sire,  to  forget  my  errors,  and  suffer  me,  in 
leaving  your  kingdom,  once  more  to  speak  the 
truth. 

I  think  I  foresee  the  consummation  of  a  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  which  would  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  your  Majesty’s  states  and  that  of  the 
neighboring  countries.  Rut  one  sacrifice  is 
necessary;  it  is  that  of  the  miserable  gloiy 
which  a  prince  can  only  attain  by  the  effusion 
of  blood.  .  .  A  warrior  king  depends  for 

his  reputation  on  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  must 
address  himself  to  prejudice  and  ignorance  to 
obtain  the  applause  of  a  day,  which  the  pen  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  page  of  the  historian 
often  annul  before  death  comes  to  enshroud 
the  mortal  faculties  in  the  nothingness  from 
which  they  come.  Consult,  Sire,  the  laws  of 
the  King  of  kings,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
God  of  the  universe  is  a  God  of  peace. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Gustavus,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  he  owes  his  crown  to 


*  The  letter  is  in  French.  The  translation  is 
Lady  Miuto’s. 
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Elliot,  and  there ‘was  a  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship  between  them. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  an  end,  but  I 
have  something  to  say  about  letter-writ¬ 
ing  at  large,  and  something  more  about 
despatches,  whether  military  or  diplo¬ 
matic  or  other. 

There  are  letters,  chiefly  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  which  might  be  better 
called  epistles  ;  and  many  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  which  have  been,  and  more  which 
profess  to  have  been,  scribbled.  And 
it  is  generally,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
justly,  assumed  that  the  style  should  be 
governed  by  the  theme,  and  by  the  re¬ 
lations,  familiar  or  other  than  familiar, 
between  the  writer  and  his  correspond¬ 
ent — I  say  to  a  certain  extent  justly  ; 
but  I  think  there  should  be  large  allow¬ 
ances. 

Familiar  letters,  it  is  said,  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  should  be  written  with  ease  and 
fluency.  Such  letters,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  written  to  be  admired  ; 
and  when  read  by  others  than  those  to 
whom  they  were  written,  as  they  often 
are,  in  volumes  of  correspondence  post¬ 
humously  published,  ease  and  fluency 
alone  will  not  make  them  acceptable. 
And  when  they  are  the  letters  of  literary 
men,  whether  or  not  they  may  seem  to 
have  been  fluently  written,  they  will  be 
valued  for  what  does  not  often  lend  it¬ 
self  to  fluency.  Writers  who  have  been 
occupied  all  their  lives  in  the  moulding 
and  shaping  of  language,  and  have  a 
love  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  write  even  their  familiar  let¬ 
ters  in  the  spirit  of  that  love  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  habits  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  They  will  not,  if  they 
are  wise,  value  their  language  above  the 
thoughts  it  expresses,  or  for  any  admi¬ 
ration  it  may  meet  with  ;  should  they  do 
so,  it  will  be  likely  to  lose  its  grace  and 
its  charm.  But  such  men,  even  in  the 
solilo(|uies  of  thought,  will  often  occupy 
and  plea.se  themselves,  for  the  pleasure's 
sake  only,  with  casting  their  thoughts 
into  one  form  or  another  of  language, 
and  making  out,  perhaps,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  what  they  are  worth  and  whither 
they  tend.  And  if  they  do  so  in  talking 
to  themselves,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  do  otherwise  in  writing  to 
their  friends. 

There  is  another  class  of  familiar  let¬ 
ters  which  are  more  likely  to  be  fluently 


written — those  which  are  to  express  feel¬ 
ings  rather  than  thoughts.  But  even 
these,  if  the  writers  are  literary  men, 
may  be  found  to  have  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  merits  of  form.  There  are  letters 
written  by  Southey,  in  moments  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  emotion,  which  are  as  perfect 
in  diction  as  if  they  had  been  works  of 
art.  In  his  case  the  words  fell  natur¬ 
ally  into  the  mould  made  for  them  by 
habit.  With  others  there  may  be  no 
mould  absolutely  established,  and  yet 
there  may  be  a  habit  of  moulding  and 
shaping  ad  hoc,  which  cannot  be  easily 
supplanted  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  ;  for  the  process  is  perhaps 
not  less  quieting  and  soothing  than  the 
murmuring  twirl  of  the  old  woman’s 
spinning-wheel  in  Wordsworth’s  sonnet. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  letters  to 
friends  on  ordinary  occasions,  or  on  no 
occasion  at  all,  should  not  be  written  in 
the  way  which  the  writer  finds  most 
pleasing  and  amusing  to  himself,  and 
may  believe  to  be  most  so  to  his  corre¬ 
spondent.  If  he  should  take  a  fancy,  as 
some  men  have,  to  write  his  letter  in 
verse,  we  will  call  it  an  epistle  ;  if  in 
prose,  we  may  call  it  a  disquisition,  a 
jeu  if  esprit,  or  by  any  other  name  that 
may  describe  it  best  ;  but  if  it  is  good 
of  its  kind  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  it. 

So  much  for  letters  and  epistles,  and 
now'  for  despatches.  Difficulties  arise 
chiefly  in  those  written  in  the  exercise 
of  authority,  and  in  those  written  in 
submission  to  it.  And  they  are  met 
with  most  frequently  in  the  language  of 
praise  or  of  blame  to  be  used  by  supe¬ 
riors,  and  in  that  of  deference  or  depre¬ 
cation  by  subordinates.  Ben  Jonson 
tells  us  in  his  ‘‘  Discoveries”  he  has 
discovered  that  “  there  is  as  great  a  vice 
in  praising  and  as  frequent  as  in  de¬ 
tracting.”  And  if  this  is  true  in  other 
ways  of  life,  it  is  especially  expedient 
in  official  life  that  praise  should  be  seen 
to  be  merited,  and  that  it  should  be 
carefully  measured  in  expression.  It 
will  be  valued  accordingly.  And  so  of 
censure.  It  will  often  be  most  effective 
in  the  language  of  reserve — the  thunder¬ 
cloud  without  the  thunder.  And  in 
this  form  it  leaves  itself  open  to  contro¬ 
versy.  The  question  in  what  particular 
case  it  can  or  cannot  be  fairly  so  used, 
is  of  course  a  question  of  moral  right 
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and  justice,  to  which  all  questions  of 
official  expediency  should  give  place. 

I  have  hardly  said  enough  of  the 
thanks  due  to  Mr.  Scoones  for  the  care¬ 
ful  execution  of  his  very  laborious  task. 
The  critical  or  explanatory  head-notes 
by  which  the  letters  are  introduced  are 
all  that  could  be  desired — clear  and  ju¬ 
diciously  concise.  The  letters  of  the 
earlier  ages  are  of  course  comparatively 
few.  Mr.  Scoones’  collection  is  of 
English  letters  only  ;  and  almost  all  the 
letters  written  in  English  in  mediaeval 
times  are  about  some  business  of  the 
moment,  and  might  have  borne  the  Chi¬ 
nese  superscription  of  a  “  necessary 
communication  while  from  want  of 
use  in  writing  at  all,  they  were  probably 
written  with  less  ease  than  the  letters  in 
Latin  by  men  of  more  culture.  As  the 
centuries  proceed  the  supply  is  more 
and  more  abundant ;  and  the  only  cele¬ 
brated  writer  of  the  present  century,  of 
whose  letters  no  specimen  is  given,  is,  I 
think.  Lord  Brougham.  This  may  be 
the  gain  of  a  loss,  for  his  was  not  the 
sort  of  mind  which  appears  to  most  ad¬ 
vantage  in  letters.  It  wanted  “  the 
tender  grace  of  not  too  much.*’  He 
once  said  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  what 
is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  himself 
— that  he  drove  a  substantive  and  four, 
with  two  adverbs  for  outriders.  And 
there  were  other  and  more  objectiona¬ 
ble  exuberances  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  control.  Many  letters  of  his  have 
been  recently  published  in  Mr.  Macvey 
Napier’s  correspondence,  and  if  others 
extant  are  like  them,  no  one  who  wishes 
well  to  his  memory  would  desire  to  see 
them  reproduced.  Mr.  Scoones’  col¬ 
lection  could  very  well  spare  them  ;  for 
the  volumes  of  correspondence  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  published  in  this  century  are 
numerous  beyond  all  precedent ;  and  as 
the  task  of  editing  falls,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  hands  of  this  or  that  near 


relative  or  enthusiastic  friend,  with  a 
natural  tendency  to  think  every  word  his 
hero  wrote  worth  reading,  they  are  sev¬ 
erally  as  redundant  in  material  as  they 
are  collectively  voluminous.  There  is 
only  one  element  in  which  they  may  be 
suspected  of  failing  short.  The  six, 
eight,  or  ten  volumes  of  the  eminent 
man’s  so-called  “  Correspondence,”  are 
his  letters,  and  with  few  exceptions,  not 
his  correspondence.  Now  an  eminent 
or  gifted  man  usually  corresponds  with 
either  other  eminent  men  or  other  gift¬ 
ed  men  who  are  not  eminent.  The 
probability  is  that  their  letters  are  often 
as  well  worth  reading  as  his  own,  but  the 
editor  will  not  make  room  for  them  by 
suppressing  those  of  his  own  that  are  of 
inferior  interest.  If  the  good  are  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  indifferent,  this  is  not 
the  only  evil.  What  the  reader  wants 
is  generally  to  look  into  the  life  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  man,  and  this  may  often  be 
learnt  as  truly  from  the  letters  written 
to  him  as  from  those  written  by  him. 
What  a  man  is  will  be  reflected  in  the 
tone  and  demeanor  of  those  who  have 
something  to  say  to  him  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  effect  of  his  own  letters  will 
gain  by  intermixture  and  variety. 

I  began  by  adverting  to  the  lessons 
learnt  from  the  letters  of  successive  cen¬ 
turies  past,  in  telling  us  what  were- the 
ways  of  men,  outward  and  inward,  and 
what  the  aspects  of  life  in  each  of  them. 
I  will  end  by  asking  whether  the  letters 
of  this  century  disclose  any  significant 
changes  of  tone  and  temper  of  mind, 
not  only  between  it  and  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  but  between  itself  in  its  beginnings 
and  in  its  approaching  end  ?  To  one 
who  has  lived  through  it  and  on  whom 
any  changes  there  may  be  have  crept  by 
slow  degrees,  they  will  be  less  obvious 
than  to  others  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
therefore  which  I  will  rather  ask  than 
attempt  to  answer. — The  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  POLICE  SYSTEMS. 


I. 

Which  country  has  the  best  police? 
This  is  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  when  one  has  arrived  at  an 
understanding  of  what  constitutes  a 


good  police.  To  most  foreigners,  the 
ideal  police  is  that  of  London.  In  the 
works  of  almost  every  foreign  writer 
who  has  treated  of  England,  one  finds  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  English- 
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policeman — “  the  worthy  representative 
of  a  free  people,”  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  has 
called  him.  Garibaldi  and  the  Shah  of 
Persia  have  joined  in  expressing  their 
praise  of  that  blue-coated  official  “  who 
is  respected  by  the  people  without  be¬ 
ing  feared  or  hated  and  the  Shah's 
testimony  is  especially  worthy  of  note, 
for  in  the  account  of  his  trip  to  Europe, 
in  1874,  his  Majesty  finds  not  a  word  to 
say  in  favor  of  the  French  police.  The 
Shah's  approbation  of  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson’s  force  was  even  pushed  to 
the  point  of  exaggeration,  and  let  us 
hope  that  it  was  with  no  intentional  pur¬ 
pose  of  hoaxing  his  subjects  that  his 
Majesty  wsote,  ”  The  constable's  trun¬ 
cheon  is  an  emblem  before  which  all 
men  bow  ;  the  man  who  resists  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  put  to  death.” 

The  testimony  of  foreigners  to  the 
merits  of  our  institutions  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  its  proper  weight ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of 
foreigners  who  have  written  about  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  political  refugees  here, 
and  their  praise  of  our  police  has  been 
bestowed  rather  on  account  of  what  it 
does  not  do  than  what  it  does.  The 
Continental  conspirator,  who  has  fled 
from  justice,  or  injustice,  in  his  own 
country,  and  has  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot  in  any  other  state 
abroad,  is  delighted,  on  landing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  find  himself  free  from  every 
sort  of  surveillance.  He  is  not  asked 
to  exhibit  a  passport  or  papers  of  iden¬ 
tity  ;  he  may  lodge  where  he  likes,  and 
under  any  name  he  pleases,  without  be¬ 
ing  required  to  register  his  name,  pro¬ 
fession,  and  previous  dwelling-places,  as 
in  free  Belgium,  or  to  take  out  a  permis 
de  sejour^  as  in  free  Switzerland.  So 
long  as  he  avoids  breaking  the  law,  he 
and  the  police  need  never  come  into 
contact ;  and  the  law  allows  him  exactly 
the  same  privileges  as  to  a  bom  Briton. 
He  may  form  political  clubs  ;  he  may 
join  in  political  demonstrations,  and  yell 
defiance  at  monarchs  and  bishops  from 
the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  Trafalgar 
Square  ;  he  may  carry  a  red  flag  through 
Hyde  Park  ;  set  up  a  Socialist  news¬ 
paper  in  Soho  ;  and  plaster  every  hoard¬ 
ing  in  the  capital  with  proclamations 
stating  his  views  of  things  in  general,  if 
he  can  only  afford  the  expense.  Even 
if  a  foreigner  gets  into  the  custody  of 


the  English  police  for  a  breach  of  the 
common  law,  he  is  treated  with  4  fair¬ 
ness  unknown  in  other  European  lands. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  worm  a  confes¬ 
sion  out  of  him  by  cross-questions  ;  he 
is,  on  the  contrary,  cautioned  to  hold 
his  tongue.  He  is  taken  before  a 
magistrate  in  a  public  court,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrest,  and 
there  the  police  depose  against  him  only 
such  things  as  they  know  for  certain, 
not  things  they  suspect  or  have  heard 
said.  Finally,  when  the  foreigner  has 
been  discharged  from  custody  he  may 
continue  to  reside  in  England  on  the 
same  conditions  as  before,  instead  of 
being  served  with  an  arr^t  d' expulsion^ 
as  happens  to  all  foreigners  who  get  into 
trouble  with  the  police  of  Continental 
countries. 

All  this  is  admirable  enough  ;  but  it 
results  from  o'ur  political  and  judicial 
systems,  and  the  police  are  entitled  to 
no  praise  for  it.  English  police  othcials 
are  not  tyrants  because  the  law  does 
not  allow  them  to  be  so.  They  do  not 
meddle  with  the  concerns  of  law-abid¬ 
ing  persons  because  the  powers  intrust¬ 
ed  to  them  have  been  circumscribed 
within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Their 
duty  is  simply  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  bring  offenders  against  the  law 
to  justice  ;  it  is  only  under  very  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  that  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
a  man  who  has  committed  no  crime 
should  be  arrested  as  a  suspicious  char¬ 
acter  who  is  planning  an  offence  against 
the  law.  In  fact,  they  have  no  right  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  individuals  ex¬ 
cept  under  warrants  issued  by  magis¬ 
trates  when  it  is  intended  to  implead 
those  individuals  in  the  courts.  Abroad 
the  most  respectable  man  may  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  evidence  to  the  police 
that  he  is  not  a  criminal ;  and  he  may 
be  punished  by  the  courts  for  ”  rebel¬ 
lion”  if  he  resists  a  police  official  who 
comes  to  cross-question,  lecture,  and 
annoy  him  without  any  warrant. 

This  is  a  radical  difference  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  for  it  reduces 
all  comparisons  between  the  English  and 
the  Continental  police  to  this  mere  ques¬ 
tion  :  as  to  whether  the  English  police, 
as  an  institution  for  detecting  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  crimes  and  for  capturing  them 
when  they  have  fled,  is  equal  to  the 
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police  of  Continental  countries,  and  in 
particular  to  that  of  France,  which  is 
the  best  of  them  all  ? 

To  this  question — a  purely  profes¬ 
sional  one — an  eminent  French  writer, 
M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  gives  a  decided 
negative.  In  his  work  on  Paris,*  3rd 
vol.,  p.  130,  he  says  :  “  I  have  often 
heard  the  English  police  extolled  to  the 
detriment  of  ours.  This  is  a  mere 
joke,  nothing  more.  The  English 
police,  whose  services  are  not  even  given 
to  the  public  gratuitously,  implicitly  re¬ 
cognizes  its  inferiority,  and  very  often 
it  applies  to  our  police  for  advice. 
Scotland  Yard  writes  to  our  Prefecture  : 

‘  In  such  and  such  a  case  what  should 
you  do  ?’  and  sometimes  we  are  asked 
such  childish  questions  as  whether  we 
do  not  mark  the  bodies  of  our  dis¬ 
charged  convicts  in  order  to  identify 
them  more  easily.” 

M.  Maxime  Ducamp  might  have  re¬ 
membered  that  until  1832  the  practice 
of  marking  convicts  on  the  shoulder 
with  the  letters  ”  T.  F.”  {Travaux 
Forets)  did  exist  in  France,  so  that  the 
inquiry  of  the  English  police  was  not  a 
childish  one  ;  but  it  was  certainly  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  it  proved  that  Scotland  Yard 
does  not  keep  itself  sufficiently  conver¬ 
sant  with  foreign  customs.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  w'as  before  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
department  for  Criminal  Investigations. 

But  M.  Ducamp  has  also  omitted  to 
take  account  of  the  many  superior  facil¬ 
ities  which  the  police  of  Paris  enjoys, 
as  compared  with  that  of  London,  for 
the  detection  of  crime.  It  is  only  by 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  working  of 
the  Parisian  police  system  that  one  can 
show  what  those  facilities  are,  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  English  readers  how  mani¬ 
fold  are  the  disadvantages  under  which 
Scotland  Yard  works,  and  how  unrea¬ 
sonable  it  is  to  expect  that  it  should  be 
as  rapid  and  generally  successful  in  its 
operations  as  the  Parisian  Prefecture. 
So  far  as  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of 
individual  members  of  the  force  go,  the 
English  are  certainly  equal  to  the 
French  ;  but  before  the  English  police, 
as  a  whole,  could  become  equal  to  that 
of  France  we  should  have  to  alter  all 


•  “Paris  ;  ses  Organes,  ses  Fonctions  et  sa 
Vie." 


our  institutions,  and  sacrifice  a  good  deal 
of  that  personal  liberty  which  we  esteem 
very  precious. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  French 
themselves  think  their  police  a  little  too 
perfect,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its 
present  powerful  organization  will  long 
be  suffered  to  exist.  The  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  have  for  some  time 
past  been  making  resolute  efforts  to  get 
the  police  under  their  control  ;  and  the 
recent  resignation  of  M.  Andrieux,  the 
Prefect,  was  caused  by  his  utter  inability 
to  work  harmoniously  with  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  objected  to  the  enormous 
powers  with  which  he  was  armed  ex 
officio.  The  present  Prefect^  M.Cames- 
casse,  will  possibly  see  his  powers  some¬ 
what  curtailed  ;  but  considering  what 
the  character  of  the  French  is,  and  how 
much  they  expect  their  police  to  do  for 
them,  any  changes  that  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  will  probably  only  be  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  character.  The  Frenchman  likes 
to  be  governed  “  paternally.”  However 
much  he  may  profess  Republican  senti¬ 
ments,  personal  liberty,  such  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  a  thing  he  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  ;  and  although  he  may  succeed  for 
a  time  in  disorganizing  the  Prefecture 
by  well-meant  reforms,  he  must  change 
his  nature  and  his  institutions  very 
deeply  before  he  can  reduce  the  police 
to  the  position  which  they  hold  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  servants  of  the  public,  not  its 
masters. 

It. 

The  police  of  Paris  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Prefect,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  who 
is  required  to  reside  at  the  Prefecture, 
which  stands  on  the  Quai  de  I’Horloge, 
adjoining  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  He  has 
under  his  orders  a  force  of  nearly  7000 
policemen  in  uniform,  21  officers  of  the 
peace,  80  district  commissioners  of 
piolice  {Commissaires),  500  detectives, 
and  a  number  of  agents  secrets,  or  pri¬ 
vate  paid  informers,  known  only  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  the  two  or  three  principal 
members  of  his  staff.  This  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  the  directors,  sub-directors,  and 
clerks  of  twelves  sections,  each  of  which 
transacts  a  special  class  of  business  ; 
thus  there  is  the  ”  Bureau  des  Etran- 
gers,”  “  Bureau  de  la  Sffret6  Gen6- 
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rale,”  “  Bureau  des  Garnis”  (for  the 
supervision  of  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses),  and  so  on. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Paris  is 
divided  into  20  wards  arrondissements) 
and  80  quarters.  FLach  w-ard  has  a 
force  of  about  325  policemen,  com¬ 
manded  by  an  officer  of  the  peace  ;  and 
each  quarter  a  police  station,  managed 
by  a  commissaire.  The  officer  of  the 
peace  is  the  captain  of  the  police  corps 
in  his  ward  ;  he  wears  a  silver-laced 
uniform  and  sword,  ranks  with  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  is  always  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  gentleman,  of  a  status  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  an  English  superintendent.  He 
is  never  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
police-sergeants,  but  is  generally  select¬ 
ed  from  what  one  may  call  the  upper  or 
gentlemen  detectives  of  the  Prefecture, 
or  else  from  among  the  secretaries  and 
clerks  to  the  directors.  His  pay 
amounts  to  about  200/.  a  year,  and  he 
is  lodged  in  the  Mairie  of  his  ward, 
where  he  is  provided  with  a  comfortable 
suite  of  apartments  with  coal  and  gas 
free.  His  duties  are  to  superintend  the 
men  of  his  brigade,  to  go  rounds  of  in¬ 
spection  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  on 
their  beats,  and  on  important  occasions, 
when  great  crowds  have  to  be  kept  in 
order,  or  when  riots  have  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  he  takes  command  of  his 
brigade  in  the  streets.  Three  times  a 
day  he  sends  reports  to  the  chief  of  the 
municipal  police  at  the  Prefecture  con¬ 
cerning  all  that  has  occurred  within  his 
ward.  In  addition  to  the  brigades  in 
the  20  wards,  there  is  a  “  Brigade  Cen- 
trale”  of  250  men  and  an  officer,  who, 
like  the  A  Division  of  the  London 
police,  form  a  reserve  available  for  spe¬ 
cial  duty. 

As  the  area  and  population  of  Paris 
are  barely  equal  to  half  those  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  7000  Parisian  policemen  form 
a  stronger  force  than  the  ten  thousand 
and  odd  who  guard  the  English  capital; 
and  we  must  add  to  them  the  gendarmes 
and  Republican  guards,  who,  though 
under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War 
may  really  be  described  as  mounted 
police.  The  Parisian  policeman,  who 
used  to  be  called  sergfnt  de  vill<,  but  is 
now  termed  df  la  paix,  has  noth¬ 

ing  to  do  beyond  keeping  order  in  the 
streets.  It  is  the  Republican  guards 
who  escort  prisoners  in  the  cellular  vans 


from  the  jails  to  the  law-courts,  and 
stand  by  them  in  the  criminal  docks  ; 
who  attend  at  theatres,  casinoes,  and  all 
places  of  public  amusement  ;  and  who 
line  the  streets  whenever  there  is  any 
pageant.  On  the  race-courses  soldiers 
are  generally  pressed  into  service  to 
keep  the  course  clear,  and  thus  police¬ 
men  are  never  diverted  from  their  regu¬ 
lar  beats  and  duties.  It  is  considered 
so  important  that  a  policeman  should 
learn  to  know  all  the  people  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  he  is  stationed  that  a  man’s 
beat  is  scarcely  ever  changed.  The 
average  term  of  service  in  the  force  is 
fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  a 
man  will  have  to  walk,  daily  and  night¬ 
ly,  the  same  set  of  streets,  till  he  knows 
the  face  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  locality.  By  day,  each 
policeman  walks  singly  ;  by  night  they 
always  go  in  pairs,  at  least  in  the  popu¬ 
lous  quarters.  Their  pay  begins  at  £56 
a  year,  and  rises  gradually  to  £80. 

Every  ward  of  Paris,  as  above  said, 
has  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  has 
its  police-station  with  a  commissaire. 
The  Commissaire  de  Police  is  an  official 
having  no  equivalent  in  England.  He 
is  the  custos  morum,  the  censor,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  magistrate  of  the  district  where 
he  resides.  He  is  not  a  justice,  for  he 
has  no  power  to  pass  sentences  ;  but  he 
has  unlimited  power  as  to  ordering  the 
arrest  of  persons  whom  he  may  regard 
as  suspicious  characters  ;  and  as  arrest 
in  France  generally  involves  three  days’ 
detention  at  least,  this  puts  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  at  the  commissaire’ s 
mercy. 

In  all  their  difficulties  Frenchmen  fly 
to  the  Commissaire  de  Police.  If  two 
men  quarrel  in  the  streets,  the  police¬ 
man  who  hears  them  will  propose  an 
adjournment  to  the  commissaire’s  ;  if  a 
landlord  have  to  deal  with  a  noisy  ten¬ 
ant,  if  parents  are  vexed  by  a  trouble¬ 
some  child,  the  Commissaire  de  Police 
is  appealed  to  and  mostly  settles  the 
grievance  by  reprimanding  the  offending 
party,  and  asking  for  his  promise  that 
he  will  not  offend  again.  By  such 
rough  and  ready  informal  adjudications, 
a  great  many  trumpery  cases  which  in 
London  would  be  carried  before  magis¬ 
trates,  are  settled  out  of  hand.  The 
commissaire  makes  no  charge  for  his 
ministrations  ;  and  never  refuses  to  ex- 
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ert  his  authority  to  prevent  a  scandal. 
A  wife  will  rush  to  him  and  say  :  “  My 
husband  has  taken  to  drink  of  late,  and 
I  am  tired  of  expostulating  with  him — 
cannot  you  say  something?”  and  the 
commissaire  will  at  once  send  for  the 
husband  and  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  error  of  his  ways  ;  or  it  will  be  a 
husband  who  will  come,  saying  :  ”  My 
wife’s  goings  on  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  my  patience  is  beginning  to 
fail  me.  I  wish  you  would  tell  her  that 
if  this  goes  on  there  will  be  trouble,” 
and  the  commissaire  does  tell  her. 
Sometimes  the  commissaires  have  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  cases  to  deal  with.  A 
grande  dame,  with  her  veil  down  and 
looking  much  agitated,  will  come  and 
confess  that  by  some  indiscretion  she 
has  put  herself  in  the  power  of  her 
maid  :  “  Unless  1  pay  the  wretched  girl 
a  heavy  sum  of  money  by  to-morrow 
she  threatens  to  give  my  husband  a  let¬ 
ter  which  she  found  in  my  pocket.” 
The  grande  dame  need  have  no  fear.  In 
all  cases  of  this  description  the  commis¬ 
saire  sends  for  the  person  who  seeks  to 
extort  money  or  to  wreak  a  heartless 
vengeance,  compels  him  to  give  up  the 
compromising  letter,  and  brings  him,  or 
her,  to  reason  by  a  thorough  lecture, 
backed  by  the  significant  declaration  : 
”  Now  I  promise  that  if  you  try  to  take 
a  mean  advantage  of  the  secret  that  has 
fallen  into  your  power,  I  will  make  you 
repent  it.”  This  is  quite  enough.  The 
terror  inspired  by  the  police  is  very 
great.  No  man  or  woman  cares  to 
make  an  enemy  of  the  Commissaire  de 
Police,  for  nobody  exactly  knows  to 
what  point  the  powers  of  the  police  may 
stretch  ;  and  thus  many  a  scandal  which 
might  have  borne  disastrous  fruits  is 
nipped  in  the  bud.  If  a  person  seeking 
to  trade  on  a  shameful  secret  ventures, 
however,  to  defy  the  police,  he  would 
very  soon  find  that  the  commissaire’s 
threats  were  no  brute  thunder.  He 
would  be  sent  to  the  Prisoners’  Depot 
at  the  Prefecture,  and  the  commissaire 
would  charge  him  privately  with  seeking 
to  extort  money.  As  the  examination 
of  prisoners  is  not  held  publicly  in 
France,  the  Juge  d’ Instruction  might 
keep  the  man  in  jail  for  months  without 
bringing  him  to  trial,  and  without  any¬ 
body  except  the  commissaire  and  the  lady 


who  had  been  threatened  knowing  why 
he  was  detained.  The  fact  of  the  lady 
having  been  very  guilty  would  not  weigh 
in  the  least  with  the  Juge  d’ Instruction, 
who  would  feel  himself  bound  to  protect 
the  lady’s  husband  from  annoyance. 
The  compromising  letters  which  the 
man  had  in  his  possession  would  be 
taken  from  him  by  force,  and  he  would 
only  be  released  when  he  had  promised 
to  behave  himself.  Moreover,  his  an¬ 
tecedents  would  be  thoroughly  sifted, 
and  if  any  blemish  were  found  in  them, 
the  culprit  might  see  himself  rated  on 
the  police-books  as  a  suspicious  char¬ 
acter  and  be  ordered  to  leave  Paris  in¬ 
stantly  on  his  release. 

Whenever  a  pierson  comes  before  a 
commissaire  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
the  first  question  put  is  ;  ”  Who  are 
you?”. and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  of  the  French  police  system  turns 
upon  this  point  of  ascertaining  correctly 
who  people  are.  In  England  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  find  out  who  a  man 
is.  Doubtless,  as  many  as  half  the 
criminals  who  are  sent  to  our  prisons 
have  been  sentenced  under  false  names. 
An  Englishman  may  change  his  name 
as  often  as  he  pleases  ;  marry,  re-marry, 
enlist  in  the  army,  re-enlist,  get  impris¬ 
oned  and  re-imprisoned,  and  finally  be 
buried  under  names  not  his  own  with¬ 
out  anybody  knowing  or  caring  who  his 
parents  were.  In  France  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  native  to  conceal  his 
identity.  When  a  man  is  bom  his  name 
and  those  of  his  parents  are  registered 
at  the  Mairie  of  th,e  Commune  where  he 
resides,  and  the  copy  of  the  registry 
forms  his  etat  civil,  which  he  is  required 
to  show  on  all  the  important  occur¬ 
rences  of  his  life.  On  completing  his 
twentieth  year  he  is  obliged  to  draw  at 
the  conscription,  and  if  he  fail  to  appear 
in  his  commune  for  this  purpose  he  is 
entered  as  a  deserter.  Before  he  can 
marry  he  must  exhibit  his  itat  civil,  to 
prove  who  he  is,  and  to  show  what  is 
his  military  status — whether  he  has  been 
a  soldier,  or  whether  he  be  in  the  first 
or  second  class  of  the  Reserves.  Every 
time  a  child  is  born  tj  him  in  wedlock 
that  child’s  name  is  entered  upon  his 
itat  civil ;  the  deaths  of  his  parents  are 
registered  there  too  ;  and  if  the  man 
have  incurred  any  sentence  from  the 
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law-courts,  that  sentence  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  offence  will  also  stand 
marked  upon  his  registry  to  all  time. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  what  assist¬ 
ance  this  affords  to  the  police.  If  a 
man  be  arrested,  or  merely  suspected, 
he  must  say  who  he  is.  Concealment  is 
useless,  for  the  police  will  not  release 
the  man  until  they  have  exhausted  all 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  He 
may  give  a  false  name,  or  say  that  he  is 
a  foreigner,  but  the  authorities  of  the 
place  where  he  professes  to  have  been 
born  will  be  written  to,  and  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  have  given  be  found  incorrect 
he  will  be  liable  to  six  months’  impris¬ 
onment  for  being  a  vagabond  ;  nor  will 
his  troubles  end  there,  for  the  police 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  only 
concealing  his  identity  because  he  has 
committed  some  great  crime,  and  he 
will  be  placed  under  surveillance  till  his 
life  becomes  so  burdensome  that  he  will 
rell  the  truth  to  get  a  little  peace. 
French  criminals  of  the  lower  classes 
scarcely  ever  try  to  conceal  their  iden¬ 
tity.  In  the  course  of  fifty  years  the 
Prefecture  have  had  many  cases  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Americans  who  gave  false 
names  and  whose  identity  could  not  be 
discovered  because  the  English  and 
American  police  could  afford  no  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  matter,  but  they  can  only 
quote  one  case  of  a  Frenchman  who 
obstinately  resisted  all  endeavors  to  as¬ 
certain  what  his  name  was.  This 
wretched  man  had  been  arrested  for  a 
petty  theft,  and  stated  that  he  was  an 
Italian.  This  proved  to  be  false  ;  at 
least  it  w.as  discovered  that  no  person 
bearing  his  name  had  been  born  in  the 
commune  which  he  described  as  his 
birthplace.  He  was  kept  in  prison  fif¬ 
teen  months,  and  questioned  eighty 
times  by  a  Juge  d’ Instruction,  but  to  no 
purpose,  so  that  he  was  at  last  tried  for 
being  a  thief  and  vagabond,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  year’s  imprisonment.  On 
his  release  he  was  treated  as  a  foreigner 
— that  is,  he  was  expelled  the  country 
by  order  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
being  conveyed  to  the  frontier  between 
two  gendarmes  was  given  up  to  the 
Italian  authorities  as  a  suspected  crimi¬ 
nal.  'I'he  Italian  police  system  being 
like  the  French,  the  vagabond  was  taken 
to  jail  and  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
Nkw  Skuxs.— Vol.  XXXIV.,  Na  6 


himself.  As  he  persisted  in  'telling 
palpable  untruths  about  his  birthplace  he 
was  kept  for  several  months  in  durance, 
then  sentenced  to  six  months  for  vaga¬ 
bondage,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  was  sent  back  to  France.  This 
time  the  French  police  did  not  arrest 
him,  but  they  watched  him.  The  un¬ 
happy  man  seeking  for  work  as  a  stone¬ 
mason,  soon  found  employment ;  but 
gave  his  master  a  name  different  to  that 
under  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
The  police  were  down  upon  him  at 
once.  Having  ascertained  that  his  new 
name  was  not  his  own  they  got  him  sen¬ 
tenced  again  to  a  year’s  imprisonment, 
"pour  usurpation  de  faux  noms''  and 
upon  his  discharge  they  told  him  plainly 
that  he  could  expect  no  peace  until  he 
made  an  avowal  of  his  identity.  He 
was  consigned  to  a  “  Depot  de  Mendi- 
cil6”  or  depot  for  incorrigible  vaga¬ 
bonds,  and  there  committed  suicide. 
Who  he  was  has  never  been  ascertained; 
but  the  relentless  pertinacity  with  which 
he  was  hunted  to  death  shows  what  a 
grim  duel  it  is  which  the  French  police 
wages  against  criminals. 

If  this  unfortunate  man  had  given 
himself  out  as  an  Englishman  and  had 
got  himself  conveyed  to  Dover,  his 
troubles  would  have  ceased  when  he 
touched  English  soil,  for  the  British 
police  would  have  had  no  right  to  worry 
him  or  to  ship  him  back  to  France. 
The  French  authorities  complain  that 
the  lax  laws  under  which  criminals 
thrive  in  England  cause  the  Prefecture 
an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  keep  Paris 
flooded  with  adventurers,  pickpockets 
and  welshers.  Every  now  and  then 
when  some  great  race,  exhibition  or 
public  fete  is  going  to  take  place  in 
Paris,  Scotland  Yard  telegraphs  to  the 
Prefecture  that  divers  well-known  pick¬ 
pockets  have  been  seen  to  start  for 
France,  'fhe  French  police  are  some¬ 
times  quick  enough  to  capture  some  of 
these  gentlemen  when  they  land  at 
Calais,  and  order  them  back  by  the  next 
boat  ;  but  they  moan  at  being  put  to 
so  much  trouble.  “  Why  do  not  the 
London  detectives  collar  men  whom 
they  know  to  be  pickpockets  ?”  they 
say.  “  If  we  so  much  as  suspect  a  man 
of  earning  his  living  dishonestly  we 
arrest  him,  question  him  as  to  his  means 
-♦7 
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of  livelihood,  and  imprison  him  as  a 
vagabond  again  and  again  until  he  takes 
to  working  honestly  for  his  bread.” 

Happily  there  are  more  honest  men 
than  rogues  among  the  crowds  of  Eng¬ 
lish  who  daily  visit  France  ;  but  all 
foreigners  who  make  a  stay  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  more  closely  watched  than  they 
may  fancy.  A  staff  of  200  detectives 
called  inspecteurs  des  garnis  are  exclu¬ 
sively  employed  in  Paris  in  collecting 
the  names  of  natives  and  foreigners  who 
reside  in  hotels  or  lodgings.  Every 
landlord  of  an  hotel,  or  letter  of  lodg¬ 
ings,  is  obliged  to  give  up  these  names 
and  to  report  any  suspicious  circumstance 
that  he  may  notice  in  the  conduct  of  his 
lodgers.  The  names  are  taken  to  the 
office  of  the  district  commissaire,  and 
thence  forwarded,  each  written  on  a 
separate  piece  of  oval  card-board,  to  the 
Prefecture.  Here  they  are  copied  into 
immense  ledgers  ;  and  then  the  slips  are 
handed  over  to  the  ”  Division  de  la 
S<lret6,”  where  they  are  all  compared 
with  the  Black  Books  in  which  are  en¬ 
tered  the  names  of  persons  who  are 
"  wanted  ”  or  who  have  been  expelled 
the  country  by  order  of  the  Prefect. 
Agreeably  to  an  old  monarchical  custom 
which  arose  more  than  a  century  ago,  a 
special  list  of  ”  distinguished  arrivals” 
is  made  out  every  day  and  is  sent  to  the 
King,  Emperor,  or  President  for  the 
time  being  ;  so  that  whenever  an  Eng¬ 
lish  i)eer  visits  Paris,  M.  Gr6vy  is  duly 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  at  break¬ 
fast  time  on  the  following  day.  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  never  failed  to  read  his  lists 
of  distinguished  strangers,  which  were 
made  to  include  all  persons  bearing 
titles,  and  His  Majesty  used  sometimes 
to  set  marks  against  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  wished  to  be  specially 
watched  or  honored.  To  this  day  the 
Prefect  of  Police  always  pays  a  personal 
call  on  royal  princes  and  eminent  for¬ 
eign  statesmen  who  arrive  in  Paris,  and 
asks  if  he  can  make  himself  agreeable  to 
them  in  any  way.  Princes  travelling 
incogniti  have  a  detective  or  two  attached 
to  their  footsteps,  although  they  may 
not  always  be  aware  of  it. 

Incessant  activity  reigns  in  the 
“  Bureaux  des  Garnis,’’  “des  Etran- 
gers”  and  “  de  la  Surety.”  There  is 
no  rest  there  on  Sundays  or  feast  days, 
day  .or  night.  Every  day  brings  its 


thousands  of*new  names  which  have  to 
be  copied,  sorted,  and  classed  ;  and  its 
hundreds  of  applicants  for  information. 
From  the  police  of  foreign  countries, 
from  the  judicial  authorities  of  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  come  requests  that 
such  and  such  a  person  supposed  to  be 
lurking  in  Paris  may  be  looked  for  ;  and 
private  persons  are  constantly  applying 
for  assistance  in  hunting  for  missing 
friends  or  debtors. 

The  police  will  not  supply  information 
to  private  persons  unless  they  be  well 
assured  that  the  purpose  for  which  they 
want  it  is  a  proper  one.  Faithful  to 
their  principle  of  preventing  disorder, 
they  will  not  help  an  infuriated  creditor 
to  discover  a  man  who  owes  him  money, 
or  an  exasperated  husband  in  tracking 
an  absconding  wife.  If  these  people 
have  a  grievance  which  the  law  can 
remedy,  their  proper  course  is  to  lodge 
a  complaint  with  the  Commissaire  de 
Police  of  the  district  where  they  reside, 
and  this  functionary  will  order  re¬ 
searches  to  be  made  if  he  thinks  good. 
But  the  police  will  always  help  parents 
in  discovering  runaway  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  who  are  minors,  and  even  husbands 
in  finding  their  wives  if  they  can  feel 
sure  that  these  persons  are  not  bent  on 
pursuing  vengeance.  The  jmmense  ex¬ 
perience  and  tact  of  the  higher  employes 
of  the  Prefecture  enable  them  to  judge 
each  case  on  its  merits,  and  to  decide 
when  information  should  be  given,  and 
when  it  should  be  withheld.  Their  aim 
is  to  render  the  operation  of  the  police 
beneficial ;  and  they  will  do  nothing  to 
promote  scandal,  gratify  private  grudg¬ 
es,  or  serve  foolish  designs. 

But  out  of  the  mass  of  information 
they  collect  the  police  are  constantly 
sifting  facts  to  assist  them  in  spying  out 
crime  and  detecting  offenders  before 
these  latter  have  been  denounced  to 
them.  Some  time  ago  a  firm  of  London 
jewellers  was  robbed  of  jewels  to  the 
value  of  several  thousands  of  pounds. 
They  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thief, 
who  was  a  clerk  of  theirs,  had  fled  to 
Paris,  and  they  started  in  pursuit.  On 
arriving  at  the  Prefecture  and  lodging 
their  complaint,  they  were  astounded  at 
discovering  that  their  clerk  and  all  his 
stolen  property  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  The  thing  had 
happened  in  this  way  ;  the  clerk  had  on 
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many  jewels,  not  knowing  that  the 
Monts  de  Piite  are  government  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  they  daily  furnish  the 
police  with  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  have  lent  money.  The  officials 
who  examine  these  lists  noticed  that  a 
certain  A.  B.  had  been  very  busy  pawn¬ 
ing  jewelry  at  different  loan  offices,  and 
a  detective  was  at  once  sent  to  his  hotel 
to  make  inquiries.  The  clerk  was  out, 
but  the  detective  was  shown  to  his  room, 
overhauled  his  luggage,  and  found  that 
one  of  his  boxes  weighed  very  heavy. 
The  clerk  soon  afterwards  returned,  was 
ordered  to  open  this  box,  and  on  its  be¬ 
ing  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  valu¬ 
able  trinkets  was  taken  into  custody. 
The  London  jewelers  in  their  gratitude 
wanted  to  present  the  police  with  1200/., 
but  this  generous  offer  was  declined  ;  as 
the  Prefecture  makes  it  a  point  of  hon¬ 
our  never  to  accept  gratuities.  In  this 
matter  the  English  police  might  well 
take  example. 

Everybody  knows  from  reading  police 
reports  how  easy  it  is  for  a  thief  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  stolen  property  at  an  English 
pawnbroker’s.  If  a  man  be  respectably 
dressed  no  pains  are  taken,  as  a  rule,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  account  he  gives 
of  himself  is  a  true  one.  He  may  call 
himself  by  what  name  he  likes  ;  the 
pawnbroker  does  not  even  ask  him  for 
a  card  to  show  that  he  is  giving  his  right 
name  and  address.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  stolen  property  is  so  difficult 
to  dispose  of  that  men  who  try  to  pawn 
or  sell  without  being  conversant  with 
police  rules  are  constantly  putting  their 
feet  into  traps.  At  the  Monts  de  PUte 
sums  up  to  15  francs  are  lent  on  the 
mere  production  of  a  stamped  envelope 
with  a  post-mark,  bearing  the  pledger’s 
name  and  address  ;  but  if  the  loan  ex¬ 
ceed  15  francs  the  pledger  must  exhibit 
either  a  passport,  his  feuille  d'etat  civile 
his  receipt  for  rent,  or  else  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  credible  witnesses  who 
can  certify  to  his  identity.  When  a 
man  presents  himself  at  a  loan  office 
without  being  provided  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  papers,  his  pledge  is  detained  and 
a  detective  is  sent  home  with  him  to  get 
the  papers.  If  he  cannot  produce  these 
he  is  conducted  before  a  commissaire. 
The  formalities  which  attend  sales  are 
quite  as  precise.  A  French  tradesman 


of  a  stranger  until  he  has  obtained  proof 
of  who  he  is  and  where  he  lives.  If  the 
information  published  on  these  points  is 
not  satisfactory,  he  must  pay  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  of  the  article  offered  for 
sale  at  the  residence  of  the  seller,  and  if 
the  latter  declines  to  let  himself  be  ac¬ 
companied  to  his  dwelling,  the  trades¬ 
man  must  carry  the  article  offered  for 
sale  to  the  office  of  the  commissaire.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  these  formalities 
are  occasionally  evaded  ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  often  be  the  case,  for  the  risks  of 
detection  are  great,  and  the  penalties 
for  remissness  heavy.  Every  tradesman 
knows  that  when  a  thief  is  caught  the 
Juge  d’Instruction  always  ends  by 
worming  full  avowals  out  of  him  ;  there¬ 
fore  by  purchasing  goods  of  a  stranger 
a  man  renders  himself  liable  to  the  visit 
of  a  detective,  who  may  overhaul  his 
books,  and  finding  no  entry,  or  an  ir¬ 
regular  entry  of  a  certain  purchase,  may 
prosecute  him  as  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  Moreover,  if  a  tradesman  be 
once  caught  evading  the  law,  the  police 
will  be  sure  to  keep  watch  over  him 
afterwards,  and  will  send  secret  agents 
to  his  shop  from  time  to  time  to  offer 
goods  for  sale.  VVoe  to  him,  then,  if 
the  chance  of  making  a  good  bargain 
tempts  him  to  offend  a  second  time. 

The  system  of  laying  traps  for  people 
is  much  resorted  to  by  the  police  ;  and  it 
entertains  a  salutary  terror  among  many 
who  are  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
becoming  dishonest.  Parisian  cabmen 
and  omnibus  conductors  are  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  carrying  to  the  Prefecture 
any  article  that  may  be  left  in  their 
vehicles,  because  they  can  never  be  sure 
but  that  the  person  who  left  the  article 
did  so  intentionally.  The  lady  who 
drops  a  bracelet,  the  gentleman  who  for¬ 
gets  a  bagful  of  Napoleons,  may  be 
secret  agents  of  the  Prefecture  ;  besides, 
the  cabman  knows  that  he  has  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  being  honest.  If  the 
article  left  in  his  cab  be  not  claimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day  it  becomes  his 
property  ;  if  the  owner  be  forthcoming, 
the  Prefecture  takes  care  that  the  cab¬ 
man  shall  get  a  suitable  reward  for  his 
honesty,  and  it  also  sets  a  good  mark  to 
his  name  which  may  stand  him  in  good 
stead  should  he  ever  commit  a  little  pec¬ 
cadillo  deserving  punishment.  The 
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cabman  who  is  convicted  of  dishonesty 
is  deprived  of  his  license  for  ever. 

All  persons  plying;  any  trade  or  avo¬ 
cation  in  the  streets  of  Paris  are  required 
to  take  out  a  license.  In  the  office  of 
the  Prefecture  where  these  documents 
are  delivered,  one  may  see  any  day  the 
most  motley  crowd  of  blind  men,  beggar 
women,  organ-grinders,  mountebanks, 
coal  and  water-carriers,  shoe-blacks, 
costermongers,  hawkers,  newspaper 
venders,  dog  and  bird-fanciers,  and 
flower-girls.  Every  one  of  these  people 
must  register  his  or  her  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  after  inquiries  have  been 
made  he  or  she  will  obtain  a  license  for 
which  no  charge  is  made,  but  which 
must  be  renewed  every  year.  The  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  the  license  has  been  de¬ 
livered  are  legibly  set  forth  in  it,  and 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  A  blind 
man  is  authorized  to  take  his  stand  on 
a  certain  bridge,  a  crippled  old  woman 
may  beg  under  the  porch  of  a  certain 
chutch,  an  organ-grinder  or  mounte-  ' 
bank  has  a  beat  of  so  many  streets  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  a  costermonger  may  cry 
his  wares  only  in  a  specified  quarter  of 
the  town  and  so  on.  'Not  many  weeks 
since  an  American,  who  had  dined  a 
little  too  well,  accosted  a  flower-girl  on 
one  of  the  boulevards,  bought  a  “  but¬ 
ton-hole”  of  her,  talked  with  her  for  a 
few  minutes  and  soon  afterward  missed 
a  pocket-book  which  he  had  carried  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  which 
contained  forty-nine  looo-franc  notes. 
He  ran  in  great  consternation  to  the 
nearest  police-station,  where  the  com- 
missaire  advised  him  to  apply  at  the 
Prefecture.  There  the  American’s  com¬ 
plaint  was  taken  down,  and  the  clerk 
on  duty  shot  a  slip  of  paper  down  a 
tube.  Ten  minutes  later  an  inspector 
entered  saying  :  “  The  flower-girl  with 

whom  you  talked  on  the  Boulevard - 

must  have  been  a  girl  named  C.  I).,  who 

lives  in  the  Rue  F - at  Montmartre. 

But  she  has  a  lover  named  G - ,  who 

lives  in  the  Rue  H - .  We  have  tele¬ 

graphed  to  the'  commissaire  of  the  Mont¬ 
martre  quarter  to  have  the  pair  arrested. 
Unless  the  girl  has  made  very  great  haste 
we  shall  probably  And  her  before  morn¬ 
ing.”  The  American  sat  down  and  wait- 
~ed  anxiously  for  about  an  hour  ;  then 
the  Inspector  returned  with  a  telegram  : 

C.  D.  and  G.  both  arrested.  Money 


found  on  them."  The  American  subse¬ 
quently  discovered  that  the  flower-girl, 
having  stolen  his  money,  had  jumped 
into  a  cab  and  driven  straight  to  her 
lodgings  to  change  her  dress.  She  had 
then  gone  in  quest  of  her  lover  and  was 
about  to  leave  his  house  with  him  when 
the  commissaire  arrived.  The  girl  had 
made  as  much  haste  as  she  could  ;  but 
the  police,  thanks  to  their  copious  reg¬ 
isters  and  to  the  telegraph  wires,  had 
been  too  quick  for  her. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man 
has  a  police-license  to  hawk,  grind  an 
organ,  or  turn  somersaults,  his  antece¬ 
dents  are  immaculate.  The  police  are 
very  good  natured  in  allowing  penitent 
thieves  a  chance  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  if  one  of  these  men  ap¬ 
plies  for  a  license,  he  will  not  only  get 
it,  but  will  be  secured  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  freebooters  on  his  particular 
beat.  Should  he,  however,  relapse  into 
dishonesty  after  getting  his  license,  it 
’will  be  revoked,  and  he  will  be  expelled 
from  Paris  either  for  a  term  of  years  or 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  power  of 
expelling  criminals  from  large  cities  may 
be  exercise  by  the  police  entirely  at  their 
discretion.  It  is  a  prerogative  over 
which  the  law  courts  have  no  control. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1849  the  Prefect  of 
Police  may  expel  from  Paris  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  a  criminal  or  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  the  same  prerogative 
is  applied  to  the  Commissaire-Centraux 
(Chiefs  of  the  Police)  at  Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Lille,  and  Bordeaux.  A  person 
thus  expelled  par  mesure  de  salut  public, 
as  the  warrant  runs,  is  said  to  be  en  rup¬ 
ture  de  ban,  if  he  returns  to  the  city 
whence  he  has  been  ejected,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  a  year.  All  foreign¬ 
ers  who  have  been  sentenced  to  impris¬ 
onment  are  expelled  immediately  after 
their  release,  pften  very  much  to  their 
surprise ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
return  a  few  years  afterward,  trusting 
that  their  misdeeds  have  been  forgotten, 
they  experience  the  fresh  surprise  of  be¬ 
ing  collared,  imprisoned  again,  and 
ejected  for  a  second  time.  The  police 
forget  nothing.  By  the  help  of  those 
formidable  ledgers,  and  those  thousands 
of  neatly  docketed  cardboard  boxes  in 
which  the  records  of  all  criminals  are 
preserved,  they  can  at  any  time  rake  up 
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against  a  man  ugly  facts  many  years 
.old.  Many  an  English  pickpocket  has 
discovered  this  to  his  cost.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  there  are  six  Englishmen  and  two 
women  who  were  caught  in  Paris  on  the 
day  of  the  Grand  Prix,  and  who  are 
undergoing  thirteen  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  simply  because  they  presumed  on 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  French  police. 
They  started  for  Paris  on  the  day  before 
the  race,  and  a  telegram  from  Scotland 
Yard  hyalded  their  arrival.  The  police 
allowed  them  to  go  to  an  hotel  in  order 
that  they  might  become  chargeable  with 
bsing  false  names.  As  soon  as  they  had 
entered  their  aliases  on  the  hotel  books 
they  were  apprehended,  and  each  got 
twelve  months  pour  usurpation,  and  one 
month  pour  rupture  de  ban.  They  had 
all  been  sentenced  in  Paris  for  picking 
pockets  three  years  ago,  but  had  flatter¬ 
ed  themselves  that  by  coming  back 
under  new  names  they  would  avoid  de¬ 
tection.  In  may  be  remarked,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  what  makes  Paris  such  a  pop¬ 
ular  hunting  ground  for  English  pick¬ 
pockets  is  that  Frenchmen  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  pretty  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  pockets.  The  Frenchman  sel¬ 
dom  banks  ;  he  transacts  all  his  business 
with  cash  and  paper  money  ;  and  he 
never  takes  the  numbers  of  his  bank-notes. 
The  power  of  expulsion,  formidable  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  weightiest  of  those  which 
the  police  possesses.  A  law,  whose 
benefits  have  been  much  controverted 
of  late,  gives  the  police  absolute  author¬ 
ity  over  women  leading  notoriously  im¬ 
moral  lives.  An  unfortunate  creature 
who  gets  into  this  category  is  compelled 
to  take  out  a  earte,  and  to  submit  her¬ 
self  to  periodical  medical  examinations. 
A  set  of  rules  is  laid  down  for  her  guid¬ 
ance,  and  if  she  transgresses  these  she 
may  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  with¬ 
out  trial  upder  the  mere  fiat  of  the  in¬ 
spector  who  reports  her  case  to  the  pre¬ 
fect.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
French  police  use  the  irresponsible 
power  thus  intrusted  to  them  with  con¬ 
siderable  discrimination  ;  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  tremendous  power  which  must 
be  fraught  with  occasional  abuses. 

in. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  precedes 
that  the  Prefecture  de  Police  is  armed 
cap-a-pie  for  contending  against  crimi¬ 


nals  ;  but  more  remains  to  be  said  by 
way  of  showing  how  many  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  has  over  Scotland  Yard.  Let  us 
take  a  glance  at  the  building  of  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  itself,  which  holds  the  Depot  to 
which  all  persons  arrested  in  Paris  are 
brought. 

Every  police  station  in  the  capital  has 
its  cells  ;  but  three  times  a  day  prison 
vans  come  round  to  clear  out  the  in¬ 
mates  and  convey  them  to  the  Depot. 
The  advantage  of  thus  collecting  all  of¬ 
fenders  at  one  central  police  station 
where  the  staff  of  detectives  can  get  a 
sight  of  them  are  obvious.  The  Depot 
contains  about  150  cells  for  the  better 
class  of  offenders  and  for  very  great  crim¬ 
inals,  and  two  large  halls  with  airing 
yards  attached.  In  the  first  of  these 
are  confined  the  decently  dressed  and 
fairly  respectable  prisoners ;  in  the 
others  all  the  tattered  and  dirty  vaga¬ 
bonds  who  have  sunk  to  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  depth  of  poverty. 

In  both  halls  the  prisoners  live  in 
common,  sleeping  at  nights  on  mat¬ 
tresses  laid  upon  plank  beds  ;  and  in¬ 
terspersed  with  them  are  a  number  of 
moutonsur  spy  prisoners,  whose  business 
it  is  to  set  offenders  “  blabbing.” 
Every  day  brings  a  fresh  squad  of  these 
moutons,  and  their  true  quality  is  not 
known  even  to  the  prison  warders. 
They  are  dressed  sometimes  as  fashion¬ 
able  cracksmen,  sometimes  as  beggars  ; 
they  pass  themselves  off  for  burglars, 
coiners,  or  petty  thieves,  according  to 
the  work  they  may  have  on  hand  and 
which  consists  in  ”  pumping”  certain 
men.  Who  are  these  queer  fish  ?  Not 
regular  detectives,  but  unattached  agents 
secrets,  forming  part  of  that  mysterious 
host  of  myrmidons  whom  the  Prefect  of 
Police  has  at  his  orders  and  who  are 
paid  by  the  piece.  Many  of  them  must 
be  convicts  who  earn  remission  of  their 
sentences  and  doles  of  canteen-money 
by  acting  as  spies.  As  they  are  only 
recompensed  when  they  render  effective 
services,  their  wits  grown  terribly  keen, 
and  they  may  generally  be  trusted  to 
twist  criminal  novices  round  their  little 
Angers.  When  a  criminal  has  remained 
three  days  at  the  D^pot  he  is  sent  to  the 
House  of  Detention  (Mazas)  and  there 
he  often  gets  a  mouton  for  his  cell  com¬ 
panion.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to 
wring  the  truth  out  of  him  the  Juge 
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d' Instruction,  or  examining  magistrate, 
tries  the  effect  of  a  little  tantalizing  and 
moral  torture.  The  man  is  forbidden 
to  see  his  friends  or  to  write  to  them  ; 
he  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement  which 
may  last  for  months  ;  and  he  is  not  al* 
lowed  to  buy  any  little  luxuries  with  his 
own  money  ;  but  once  a  week  the  Juge 
tells  him  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  see 
his  friends,  to  write,  smoke,  have  ra¬ 
tions  of  wine,  and  eventually  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  his  sentence  if  he  tells  the 
truth.  So  he  does  tell  it  at  length  from 
sheer  weariness.  No  criminal  can  hold 
out  long  against  the  system  of  confine¬ 
ment  au  secret  and  private  examinations. 
When  a  man  belongs  to  a  gang  of  male¬ 
factors  he  is  always  told  that  his  accom¬ 
plices  have  confessed  and  have  thrown 
all  the  blame  upon  him;  this  makes  him 
furious,  he  denies,  calls  his  pals  “  trai¬ 
tors,”  gives  up  their  names,  tells  all  he 
knows  about  them,  and  thus  throws  into 
the  hands  of  the  police  a  number  of 
scamps  who  but  for  his  revelations  might 
have  remained  at  large. 

Compare  with  this  system  the  calm, 
fair,  judictal  arrangement  under  which 
prisoners  are  examined  in  England — 
publicly,  and  with  the  aid  of  counsel  if 
they  can  afford  it.  The  English  pris¬ 
oner  is  not  even  questioned  ;  no  hear¬ 
say  evidence  is  admitted  against  him  ; 
if  it  were  to  transpire  that  the  police  had 
employed  a  convict  to  try  and  wheedle 
a  confession  out  of  him  a  general  clamor 
of  public  indignation  would  arise.  But 
the  French  prisoner  is  treated  as  a 
dangerous  beast  against  whom  all's  fair. 
From  the  moment  when  he  gets  into 
custody  the  ingenuity  of  the  police  is 
exercised  in  discovering  who  he  is,  in 
raking  up  his  antecedents,  and  in  fram¬ 
ing  a  case  against  him  out  of  his  own 
lips.  If  he  be  innocent  he  may  yet 
linger  for  months  and  months  in  prison, 
because  a  Juge  dTnstruction  is  an  ir¬ 
responsible  official  who  may  take  his 
own  time  about  discharging  him  under 
a  nolle  prosequi.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  man  be  guilty,  the  sentence  of  the 
law  courts  marks  him  with  an  indelible 
stain.  Neither  time  nor  repentance 
can  obliterate  it.  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  aye,  and  after  his  death,  it  will  re¬ 
main  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  and  in  the  registry  of  his  etat 
civil  in  the  commune  where  he  was  born. 


that  in  such  and  such  a  year  he  was  sent 
to  prison  for  such  and  such  a  crime  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  conviction  will 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person 
who  applies  for  his  character.  It  will 
stand  as  a  permanent  reproach  to  his 
children,  and  his  children’s  children. 
Years  after  his  death  an  enemy  wishing 
to  pain  his  descendants  may  copy  the 
shameful  entry  from  the  well-kept  regis¬ 
ters  of  the  communal  Mairie  and  fling  it 
in  their  faces. 

The  admirable  system  of  French  po¬ 
lice  therefore  has  its  drawbacks,  apart 
from  those  which  are  produced  by  j)etty 
interferences  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  an  immense  cost,  by  dint  of 
keeping  up  a  staff  of  secret  agents  who 
pervade  all  classes  of  society,  drawing¬ 
rooms  as  well  as  workshops,  and  who 
draw  between  them  about  £120,000 
from  the  Secret  Service  Fund  ;  by  dint 
of  registering,  pigeon-holing,  inspecting, 
worrying,  bullying  ;  by  dint  of  heaping 
up  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  exiles, 
and  treating  whole  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  outlaws  to  be  warred  against 
without  respite  or  mercy,  the  Prefecture 
certainly  does  contrive  to  capture  offend¬ 
ers  against  the  law  more  surely  than  can 
be  done  in  England.  But  what  if  this 
precious  system  have  the  result  of  pro¬ 
moting  crime  to  a  huge  extent  by  mak¬ 
ing  men  who  have  once  fallen  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  utterly  desperate  ?  It 
may  strike  a  statistician  w'ith  admiration 
to  learn  that  the  registers  of  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  are  so  beautifully  kept  that  they 
contain  no  less  than  28,000  entries  of 
persons  bearing  the  name  of  Martin  who 
have  got  into  trouble  during  the  present 
century  ;  but  one  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  these  Martins  once  they 
had  got  placed  on  the  police  books  ? 
How  many  of  them  got  enrolled  in 
that  hopeless  class,  who  cannot  find  re¬ 
spectable  situations  because  the  records 
of  their  etat  civil  is  ineffaceably  blotted 
— who  dare  not  even  marry  because  in 
producing  their papiers  they  must  bring 
their  wretched  antecedents  to  light  ? 
There  must  have  been  many  of  these 
Martins,  who,  persecuted  and  ashamed, 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  terrible  revo¬ 
lutionary  factions  who  hate  the  police 
with  a  deadly  vindictiveness,  and  who 
in  times  of  civil  war  fly  to  the  Prefecture 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  it  down. 
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The  Prefecture  and  all  it  contained  was 
burned  by  the  Communists  in  1 87 1 ,  when 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dossiers 
were  destroyed.  But  the  incendiaries 
forgot  that  by  help  of  the  communal 
registers  most  of  these  records  could  be 
recompiled  ;  and  they  have  been.  The 
28,000  Martins  did  not  purge  their  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  flames.  All  that  they 
ever  did  amiss  has  been  rewritten  in 
new  books  which  will  stand  until  the 
Prefecture  shall  be  burned  again. 

It  is  no  good  sign  when  the  masses  of 
a  country  loathe  the  police  and  regard 
the  burning  of  its  records  as  a  popular 
task  which  every  revolution  is  bound  to 
perform  ;  neither  is  it  a  good  sign  when 
the  roll  of  criminals  swells  and  swells  as 
it  does  in  France  year  by  year.  What 
should  we  say  to  51  murders  and  101  at¬ 
tempted  murders  committed  in  London 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  ?  This 
was  the  number  of  those  crimes  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Paris  in  the  year  1880  ;  and  no 


less  than  31  of  them  were  attempts  to 
murder  policemen.  Crimes  of  violence 
have  become  so  frequent  in  Paris  ahd 
France  that  they  seem  to  indicate  an 
epidemic  of  moral  recklessness  among 
the  population  ;  but  coupled  with  other 
offences  they  serve  at  all  events  to  show 
that  a  strenuous  police  system  does  not 
do  much  toward  keeping  a  hot-blooded 
people  quiet  and  honest.  There  were 
40,351  persons  arrested  in  Paris  in  1880, 
of  whom  3216  were  foreigners,  36,412 
of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced, 
and  of  this  number  no  less  than  13,106 
had  been  convicted  before.  These  fig¬ 
ures  speak  for  themselves.  They  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  English  crime,  and  they  accjuire 
a  gloomy  significance  when  one  recol¬ 
lects  how  many  desperate  characters 
were  shot  down  or  transported  after  the 
Commune,  leaving  gaps  in  the  criminal 
ranks,  which  ought  not  so  soon  to  have 
been  filled  up. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  Reverend  Murdoch  Soulis  was 
long  minister  of  the  moorland  parish  of 
Balweary,  in  the  vale  of  Dule.  A  se¬ 
vere,  bleak-faced  old  man,  dreadful  to 
his  hearers,  he  dwelt  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  without  relative  or  servant  or 
any  human  company,  in  the  small  and 
lonely  manse  under  the  Hanging  Shaw. 
In  spite  of  the  iron  composure  of  his 
features,  his  eye  was  wild,  scared,  and 
uncertain  ;  and  when  he  dwelt,  in  pri¬ 
vate  admonitions,  on  the  future  of  the 
impenitent,  it  seemed  as  if  his  eye 
pierced  through  the  storms  of  time  to 
the  terrors  of  eternity.  Many  young 
persons,  coming  to  prepare  themselves 
against  the  season  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  were  dreadfully  affected  by  his 
talk.  He  had  a  sermon  on  i  Peter  5  : 
8,  "  The  devil  as  a  roaring  lion,” 
on  the  Sunday  after  every  seventeenth 
of  August,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
surpass  himself  upon  that  text  both  by 
the  appalling  nature  of  the  matter  and 
the  terror  of  his  bearing  in  the  pulpit. 
The  children  were  frightened  into  fits, 
and  the  old  looked  more  than  usually 
oracular,  and  were,  all  that  day,  full  of 
those  hints  that  Hamlet  deprecated. 
The  manse  itself,  where  it  stood  by  the 


water  of  Dule  among  some  thick  trees, 
with  the  Shaw  overhanging  it  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  many  cold,  moor¬ 
ish  hilltops  rising  toward  the  sky,  had 
begun,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Mr. 
Soulis’s  ministry,  to  be  avoided  in  the 
dusk  hours  by  all  who  valued  themselves 
upon  their  prudence ;  and  gudemen 
sitting  at  the  clachan  alehouse  shook 
their  heads  together  at  the  thought  of 
passing  late  by  that  uncanny  neighbor* 
hood.  There  was  one  spot,  to  be  more 
particular,  which  was  regarded  with  es¬ 
pecial  awe.'  The  manse  stood  between 
the  high  road  and  the  water  of  Dule, 
with  a  gable  to  each  ;  its  back  was  to¬ 
ward  the  kirktown  of  Balweary,  nearly 
half  a  mile  away  ;  in  front  of  it,  a  bare 
garden,  hedged  with  thorn,  occupied 
the  land  between  the  river  and  the  road. 
The  house  was  two  stories  high,  with 
two  large  rooms  on  each.  It  opened 
not  directly  on  the  garden,  but  on  a 
causewayed  path,  or  passage,  giving  on 
the  road  on  the  one  hand,  and  closed 
on  the  other  by  the  tall  willows  and  eld¬ 
ers  that  bordered  on  the  stream.  And 
it  was  this  strip  of  causeway  that  enjoy¬ 
ed  among  the  young  parishioners  of 
Balweary  so  infamous  a  reputation 
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He  minister  walked  there  often  after  wark  the  carrier  had  wi’  them.  For 


dark,  sometimes  groaning  aloud  in  the 
instancy  of  his  unspoken  prayers  ;  and 
when  he  was  from  home,  and  the  manse 
door  was  locked,  the  more  daring 
schoolboys  ventured,  with  beating 
hearts,  to  “  follow  my  leader”  across 
that  legendary  spot. 

This  atmosphere  of  terror,  surround* 
ing,  as  it  did,  a  man  of  God  of  spotless 
character  and  orthodoxy,  was  a  common 
cause  of  wonder  and  subject  of  inquiry 
among  the  few  strangers  who  were  led 
by  chance  or  business  into  that  unknown, 
outlying  country.  But  many  even  of 
the  people  of  the  parish  were  ignorant 
of  the  strange  events  which  had  marked 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Soulis’s  ministra¬ 
tions  ;  and  among  those  who  were  bet¬ 
ter  informed,  some  were  naturally  reti¬ 
cent  and  others  shy  of  that  particular 
topic.  Now  and  again,  only,  one  of 
the  older  folk  would  warm  into  courage 
over  his  third  tumbler,  and  recount  the 
cause  of  the  minister’s  strange  looks  and 
solitary  life. 

Fifty  years  syne,  when  Mr.  Soulis  cam’ 
first  into  Ba’weary,  he  was  still  a  young 
man — a  callant,  the  folk  said — fu’  o’ 
book  leamin’  and  grand  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  but,  as  was  natural  in  sae  young  a 
man,  wi’  nae  leevin’  experience  in  relig¬ 
ion.  The  younger  sort  were  greatly  ta¬ 
ken  wi’  his  gifts  and  his  gab  ;  but  auld, 
concerned,  serious  men*  and  women 
were  moved  even  to  prayer  for  the 
young  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  a 
self-deceiver,  and  the  parish  that  was 
like  to  be  sae  ill-supplied.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  o’  the  moderates —  weary 
fa’  them  ;  but  ill  things  are  like  gude 
— they  baith  come  bit  by  bit,  a  pickle 
at  a  time  ;  and  there  were  folk  even 
then  that  said  the  Lord  had  left  the  col¬ 
lege  professors  to  their  ain  devices,  an’ 
the  lads  that  went  to  study  wi’  them  wad 
hae  done  mair  and  better  sittin’  in  a 
peat-bog,  like  their  forbears  of  the  per¬ 
secution,  wi’  a  Bible  under  their  oxter 
and  a  speerit  o’  prayer  in  their  heart. 
There  was  nae  doot,  onyway,  but  that 
Mr.  Soulis  had  been  ower  lang  at  the 
college.  He  was  careful  and  troubled 
for  mony  things  besides  the  ae  thing 
needful.  He  had  a  feck  o’  books  wi’ 
him — mair  than  had  ever  been  seen  be¬ 
fore  in  a’  that  presbytery  ;  and  a  sair 


they  were  a’  like  to  have  smoored  in 
the  Deil’s  Hag  between  this  and  Kilma- 
kerlie.  They  were  books  o’  divinity,  to 
be  sure,  or  so  they  ca’d  them  ;  but  the 
serious  were  o’  opinion  there  was  little 
service  for  sae  mony,  when  the  hail  o’ 
God’s  Word  could  gang  in  the  neuk  of 
a  plaid.  Then,  he  wad  sit  half  the  day 
and  half  the  nicht  forbye  (which  was 
scant  decent)  writing,  nae  less ;  and 
first,  they  were  feared  he  wad  read  his 
sermons  ;  and  syne  it  proved  he  was 
writin’  a  book  himsel’,  which  was  sure¬ 
ly  no  httin’  for  ane  of  his  years  an’  sma’ 
experience. 

Onyway  it  behoved  him  to  get  an 
auld,  decent  wife  to  keep  the  manse  for 
him  an’  see  to  his  bit  denners  ;  and  he 
was  recommended  to  an  auld  limmer 
— Janet  M’ Clour,  they  ca’d  her — and 
sae  far  left  to  himsel’  as  to  be  ower  per¬ 
suaded.  There  was  mony  advised  him 
to  the  contrar’,  for  Janet  was  mair  than 
suspeckit  by  the  best  folk  in  Ba’weary. 
Lang  or  that,  she  had  had  a  wean  to  a 
dragoon  ;  she  hadnae  come  forrit*  for 
maybe  thretty  years  ;  and  bairns  had 
seen  her  mumblin’  to  hersel’  upon 
Key’s  Loan  in  the  gloamin’,  whilk  was 
an  unco  time  an’  place  fora  God-fearin’ 
woman.  Howsoever,  if  was  the  laird 
himsel’  that  had  first  tauld  the  minister 
o’  Janet ;  and  in  thaedays  he  wad  have 
gane  a  far  gate  to  pleesure  the  laird. 
When  folk  tauld  him  that  Janet  was  sib 
to  the  deil,  it  was  all  superstition  by  his 
way  of  it ;  an’  when  they  cast  up  the 
Bible  to  him  an’  the  witch  of  Endor,  he 
wad  threep  it  doun  their  thrapples  that 
thir  days  were  a’  gane  by,  and  the  deil 
was  mercifully  restrained. 

Weel,  when  it  got  about  the  clachan 
that  Janet  M’Clour  was  to  be  servant  at 
the  manse,  the  folk  were  fair  mad  wi’ 
her  an’  him  thegether  ;  and  some  o’  the 
gudewives  had  nae  better  to  dae  than 
get  round  her  door  cheeks  and  chairge 
her  wi’  a’  that  was  ken’t  again  her,  frae 
the  sodger’s  bairn  to  John  Tamson-’s 
twa  kyc.  She  was  nae  great  speaker  ; 
folk  usually  let  her  gang  her  ain  gate, 
an’  she  let  them  gang  theirs,  wi’  neither 
Fair-gude-een  nor  Fair-gude-day  ;  but 
when  she  buckled  to,  she  had  a  tongue 

*  To  rome  forrit — to  offer  oneself  as  a  com¬ 
municant. 
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to  deave  the  miller.  Up  she  got,  an’ 
there  wasnae  an  auld  story  in  Ba’ weary 
but  she  gart  somebody  loup  for  it  that 
day  ;  they  couldnae  say  ae  thing  but 
she  could  say  twa  to  it ;  till,  at  the 
hinder  end,  the  gudewives  up  and 
claught  baud  of  her,  and  clawed  the 
coats  off  her  back,  and  pu’d  her  doun 
the  clachan  to  the  water  o’  Dule,  to  see 
if  she  were  a  witch  or  no,  soum  or  droun. 
The  carline  skirled  till  ye  could  hear 
her  at  the  flangin’  Shaw,  and  she  focht 
like  ten  ;  there  was  mony  a  gudewife 
bure  the  mark  of  her  neist  day  an’  mony 
a  lang  day  after  ;  and  just  in  the  hettest 
o’  the  collieshangie,  wha  suld  come  up 
(for  his  sins)  but  the  new  minister. 

“  Women,”  said  he  (and  he  had  a 
grand  voice),  “  I  charge  you  in  the 
Lord’s  name  to  let  her  go.” 

Janet  ran  to  him — she  was  fair  wud 
wi’  terror — an’  clang  to  him,  an’  prayed 
him,  for  Christ’s  sake,  save  her  frae  the 
cummers  ;  an’  they,  for  their  pairt, 
tauld  him  a’  that  was.ken’t,  and  maybe 
mair. 

“  Woman,”  says  he  to  Janet,  “  is 
this  true  ?” 

”  .^s  the  Lord  sees  me,”  says  she, 
”  as  the  Lord  made  me,  no  a  word  o't. 
Forbye  the  bairn,”  says  she,  “  I’ve 
been  a  decent  woman  a’  my  days.” 

“  Will  you,”  says  Mr.  Soulis,  “  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  before  me.  His 
unworthy  minister,  renounce  the  devil 
and  his  works  ?” 

Weel,  it  wad  appear  that  when  he 
askit  that,  she  gave  a  girn  that  fairly 
frichtit  them  that  saw  her,  an’  they 
could  hear  her  teeth  play  dirl  thegether 
in  her  chafts  ;  but  there  was  naething 
for  it  but  the  oe  way  or  the  ither  ;  an’ 
Janet  lifted  up  her  hand  and  renounced 
the  deil  before  them  a’. 

"  Any  now,”  says  MV.  Soulis  to  the 
gudewives,  ”  home  with  ye,  one  and  all, 
and  pray  to  God  for  His  forgiveness.” 

And  he  gied  Janet  his  arm,  though 
she  had  little  on  her  but  a  sark,  and 
took  her  up  the  clachan  to  her  ain  door 
like  a  leddy  of  the  land ;  an’  her 
scrieghin’  and  laughin’  as  was  a  scandal 
to  be  heard. 

There  were  mony  grave  folk  lang 
ower  their  prayers  that  nicht ;  but  when 
the  morn  cam’  there  was  sic  a  fear  fell 
upon  a’  Ba* weary  that  the  bairns  hid 
theirsels,  and  e’en  the  men  folk  stood 
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and  keeckit  frae  their  doors.  For  there 
was  Janet  cornin’  doun  the  clachan — her 
or  her  likeness,  nane  coud  tell — wi’  her 
neck  thrawn,  and  her  heid  on  ae  side, 
like  a  body  that  has  been  hangit,  and  a 
girn  on  her  face  like  an  unstreakit  corp. 
By  an’  by  they  got  used  wi’  it.  and  even 
speered  at  her  to  ken  what  was  wrang  ; 
but  frae  that  day  forth  she  couldnae 
speak  like  a  Christian  woman,  but 
slavered  and  played  click  wi’  her  teeth 
like  a  pair  o’  shears  ;  and  frae  that  day 
forth  the  name  o’  God  cam’  never  on 
her  lips.  Whiles  she  wad  try  to  say  it, 
but  it  inichtnae  be.  Them- that  kenned 
best  said  least  ;  but  they  never  gied  that 
’Thing  the  name  o’  Janet  M’Clour  ;  for 
the  auld  Janet,  by  their  way  o’t,  was  in 
muckle  hell  that  day.  But  the  minister 
was  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind  ;  he 
preached  aboot  naething  but  the  folk’s 
cruelty  that  had  gi’en  her  a  stroke  o’ 
the  palsy  ;  he  skelpt  the  bairns  that 
meddled  her  ;  and  he  had  her  up  to  the 
manse  that  same  nicht,  and  dwalled 
there  a’  his  lane  wi’  her  under  the 
Hangin'  Shaw. 

Weel,  time  gaed  by  ;  and  the  idler 
sort  commenced  to  think  mair  lichtly  o’ 
that  black  business.  The  minister  was 
weel  thought  o’;  he  was  aye  late  at  the 
writing,  folk  wad  see  his  can’le  doon  by 
the  Dule  water  after  twal’  at  e’en  ;  and 
he  seemed  aye  pleased  wi’  himsel’  and 
upsitten  as  at  first,  though  a’  body  could 
see  that  he  was  dwining.  As  for  Janet, 
she  cam’  an’  she  gaed  ;  if  she  didnae 
speak  muckle  afore,  it  was  reason  she 
should  speak  less  then  ;  she  meddled 
naebody  ,  but  she  was  an  ejdritch  thing 
to  see,  an’  nane  wad  hae  mistrysted  wi’ 
her  for  Ba’ weary  glebe. 

About  the  end  o’  July  there  cam’  a 
spell  o'  weather,  the  like  o’t  never  was 
in  that  country  side  ;  it  was  lown  an’ 
het  an’  heartless  ;  the  herds  couldnae 
win  up  the  Black  Hill,  the  bairns  were 
ower  weariet  to  play  ;  an’  yet  it >was 
gousty  too  wi’  claps  o’  het  wund  that 
rumm’led  in  the  glens,  and  bits  o’ 
shooers  that  slockened  naething.  We 
aye  thocht  it  but  to  thun’er  on  the 
morn  ;  but  the  morn  cam’,  an’  the 
morn’s  morning,  and  it  was  aye  the 
same  uncanny  weather,  sair  on  folks  and 
bestial.  Of  a’  that  were  the  waur,  nane 
suffered  like  Mr.  Soulis ;  he  could 
neither  sleep  nor  eat,  he  tauld  his  eld* 
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ers  ;  an*  when  he-w'asnae  writin’  at  his 
weary  book,  he  wad  be  stravagin’  ower  a’ 
the  countryside  like  a  man  possessed, 
when  a’  body  else  was  blythe  to  keep 
caller  ben  the  house. 

Abune  Hangin’  Shaw,  in  the  bield  o’ 
the  Black  Hill,  there’s  a  bit  enclosed 
grund  wi’  an  iron  yett  ;  and  it  seems,  in 
the  auld  days,  that  was  the  kirkyaird  o’ 
Ba’weary,  and  consecrated,  by  the  Pa¬ 
pists  before  the  blessed  licht  shone  upon 
the  kingdom.  It  was  a  great  howff  o’ 
Mr.  Soulis’s,  onyway  ;  there  he  would 
sit  an’  consider  his  sermons  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it’s  a  bieldy  bit.  Weel,  as  he 
cam’  ower  the  wast  end  o’  the  Black 
Hill,  ae  day,  he  saw  first  twa,  an’  syne 
fower,  an’  syne  seeven  corbie  craws 
fleein,  round  an’  round  abune  the  auld 
kirkyaird.  They  flew  laigh  and  heavy, 
an’  squawked  to  ither  as  they  gaed  ; 
and  it  was  clear  to  Mr.  Soulis  that 
something  had  put  them  frae  their  ordi- 
nar.  He  wasnae  easy  fleyed,  an’  gaed 
straucht  up  to  the  wa’s;  an’  what  suld 
he  find  there  but  a  man,  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man,  sittin'  in  the  inside  upon 
a  grave.  He  was  of  a  great  stature,  an’ 
black  as  hell,  and  his  e’en  were  singular 
to  see.  Mr.  Soulis  had  heard  tell  o’ 
black  men,  mony’s  the  time  ;  but  there 
was  something  unco  aboot  this  black 
man  that  daunted  him.  Het  as  he  was, 
he  took  a  kind  o’  cauld  grue  in  the  mar¬ 
row  o’  his  banes  ;  but  up  he  spak  for  a’ 
that,  an’  says  he  :  “  My  friend,  are  you 
a  stranger  in  this  place?”  The  black 
man  answered  never  a  word  ;  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  an’  begude  to  hursle  to 
the  wa’  on  the  far  side  ;  but  he  aye 
lookit  at  the  minister  ;  an’  the  minister 
stood  an’  lookit  back  ;  till  a’  in  a 
meenute,  the  black  man  was  ower  the 
wa’  an’  rinnin’  for  the  bield  o’  the 
trees.  Mr.  Soulis,  he  hardly  kenned 
why,  ran  after  him  ;  but  he  was  sair 
forjaskit  wi’  his  walk  an’  the  het,  unhale- 
some  weather  ;  and  rin  as  he  likit,  he 
got  nae  mair  than  a  gliff  o’  the  black 
man  amang  the  birks,  till  he  won  doun 
to  the  foot  o’  the  hillside,  an’  there  he 
saw  him  ance  mair,  gaun,  hap,  step,  an’ 
loup,  ower  Dule  water  to  the  manse. 

Mr.  Soulis  wasnae  weel  pleased  that 
this  fearsome  gangrel  suld  mak’  sae  free 
wp  Ba’weary  manse  ;  an’  he  ran  the 
harder,  an’  wet  shoon,  ower  the  bum. 
an’  up  the  walk  ;  but  the  deil  a  black 


man  was  there  to  see.  He  stepped  out 
upon  the  road,  but  there  was  naebody 
there  ;  he  gaed  a’  ower  the  gairden,  but 
na,  nae  black  man.  At  the  hinder  end, 
and  a  bit  feared  as  was  but  natural,  he 
lifted  the  hasp  and  into  the  manse ; 
and  there  was  Janet  M ’Clour  before  his 
e’en,  wi’  herthrawn  craig,  and  nane  sae 
pleased  to  see  him.  .^nd  he  aye  minded 
sinsyne,  when  first  he  set  his  e’en  upon 
her,  he  had  the  same  canid  and  deidly 
grue. 

“  Janet,”  says  he,  ”  have  ye  seen  a 
black  man  ?” 

“  A  black  man  ?”  quo  she.  “  Save 
us  a’!  Ye’re  no  wise,  minister.  There’s 
nae  black  man  in  a’  Ba’weary.” 

But  she  didnae  speak  plain,  ye  maun 
understand  ;  but  yam-yammered,  like  a 
DOwney  wi’  the  bit  in  its  moo’. 

”  Weel,”  says  he,  ”  Janet,  if  there 
was  nae  black  man,  I  have  spoken  with 
the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren.” 

And  he  sat  down  like  ane  wi’  a  fever, 
an’  his  teeth  chittered  in  his  heid. 

“  Hoots,”  says  she,  “  think  shame 
to  yoursel’,  minister  an’  gied  him  a 
drap  brandy  that  she  keept  aye  by  her. 

Syne  Mr.  Soulis  gaed  into  his  study 
amang  a’  his  books.  It’s  a  lang,  laigh, 
mirk  chalmer,  perishin’  cauld  in  winter, 
an’  no  very  dry  even  in  the  tap  o’  the 
simmer,  for  the  manse  stands  near  the 
burn.  Sae  doon  he  sat,  and  thocht  of 
a’  that  had  come  an’  gane  since  he  was 
in  Ba’weary,  an’  his  hame,  an’  the  days 
when  he  was  a  bairn  an’  ran  daflin’  on 
the  braes  ;  and  that  black  man  aye  ran 
in  his  heid  like  the  owercome  of  a 
sang.  'Aye  the  mair  he  thocht,  the 
mair  he  thocht  o’  the  black  man.  He 
tried  the  prayer,  an’  the  words  wouldnae 
come  to  him  ;  an’  he  tried,  they  say,  to 
write  at  his  book,  but  he  could  nae  mak’ 
nae  mair  o’  that.  There  was  whiles  he 
thocht  the  black  man  was  at  his  oxter, 
an’  the  swat  stood  upon  him  cauld  as 
well-water  ;  and  there  was  other  whiles, 
when  he  cam’  to  himsel’  like  a  christen¬ 
ed  bairn  and  minded  naething. 

The  upshot  was  that  he  gaed  to  the 
window  an’  stood  glowrin’  at  Dule 
water.  The  trees  are  unco  thick,  an’ 
the  water  lies  deep  an’  black  under  the 
manse  ;  an’  there  was  Janet  washin’  the 
clae’s  wi  her  coats  kilted.  She  had  her 
back  to  the  minister,  an’  he,  for  his 
pairt,  hardly  kenned  what  he  was  look- 
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in’  at.  Syne  she  turned  round,  an’ 
shawed  her  face  ;  Mr.  Soulis  had  the 
same  cauld  grue  as  twice  that  day  afore, 
an’  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  what  folk 
said,  that  Janet  was  deid  lang  syne,  an’ 
this  was  a  bogle  in  her  clay-cauld  flesh. 
He  drew  back  a  pickle  and  he  scanned 
her  narrowly.  She  was  tramp-trampin’ 
in  the  claes,  croonin’  to  hersel';  and  eh  ! 
Gude  guide  us,  but  it  was  a  fearsome 
face.  Whiles  she  sang  louder  ;  but  there 
was  nae  man  born  o'  woman  that  could 
tell  the  words  o'  her  sang  ;  an’  whiles 
she  lookit  side-lang  doun,  but  there  was 
naething  there  for  her  to  look  at.  There 
gaed  a  scunner  through  the  flesh  upon 
his  banes  ;  and  that  was  Heeven’s  ad¬ 
vertisement.  But  Mr.  Soulis  just  blam¬ 
ed  himsel’,  he  said,  to  think  sae  ill  of  a 
puir,  auld  afflicted  wife  that  hadnae  a 
freend  forbye  himsel’;  an’  he  put  up  a 
bit  prayer  for  him  and  her,  an’  drank  a 
little  caller  water — for  his  heart  rose 
against  the  meat — an’  gaed  up  to  his 
naked  bed  in  the  gloaming. 

That  was  a  nicht  that  has  never  been 
forgotten  in  Ba’ weary,  the  nicht  o’  the 
seeventeent  of  August,  seeventeen 
hun’er’  an  twal’.  It  had  been  het 
afore,  as  I  hae  said,  but  that  nicht  it 
was  better  than  ever.  The  sun  gaed 
doon  amang  unco-lookin’  clouds  ;  it 
fell  as  mirk  as  the  pit ;  no  a  star,  no  a 
breath  o’  wund  ;  ye  couldnae  see  your 
han’  afore  your  face,  and  even  the  auld 
folk  coost  the  covers  frae  their  beds  and 
lay  pechin’  for  their  breath.  Wi’  a’ 
that  he  had  upon  his  mind,  it  was  gey 
and  unlikely  Mr.  Soulis  wad  get  muckle 
sleep.  He  lay  an’  he  tummled  ;  the 
gude,  caller  bed  that  he  got  into  brunt 
his  very  banes  ;  while  he  slept,  an’ 
whiles  he  waukened  ;  whiles  he  heard 
the  time  o’  nicht,  and  whiles  a  tyke 
yowlin’  up  the  muir,  as  if  somebody 
was  deid  ;  whiles  he  thocht  he  heard 
bogles  claverin’  in  his  lug,  an’  whiles  he 
saw  spunkies  in  the  room.  He  behoved, 
he  judged,  to  be  sick  ;  an’  sick  he  was 
— little  he  jaloosed  the  sickness. 

At  the  hinder  end,  he  got  a  clearness 
in  his  mind,  sat  up  in  his  sark  on  the 
bed-side,  and  fell  thinkin’  ance  mair  o’ 
the  black  man  an’  Janet.  He  couldnae 
weel  tell  how — maybe  it  was  the  cauld 
to  his  feet — but  it  cam’  in  upon  him  wi’ 
a  spate  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  thir  twa,  an’  that  either  or 


baith  o’  them  were  bogles.  And  just  at 
that  moment,  in  Janet’s  room,  which 
was  neist  to  his,  there  cam’  a  stramp  o’ 
feet  as  if  men  were  wars’lin’,  an’  then  a 
loud  bang  ;  an’  then  a  wund  gaed  reish- 
ling  round  the  fower  quarters  o’  the 
house  ;  an’  then  a’  was  aince  mair  as 
seelent  as  the  grave. 

Mr.  Soulis  was  feared  for  neither  man 
nor  deevil.  He  got  his  tinder  box,  an’ 
lit  a  can’le,  an’  made  three  steps  o’t 
ower  to  Janet’s  door.  It  was  on  the 
hasp,  an’  he  pushed  it  open,  an’  keeked 
bauldly  in.  It  was  a  big  room,  as  big 
as  the  minister’s  ain,  an’  plenished  wi’ 
grand,  auld,  solid  gear,  for  he  had  nae¬ 
thing  else.  There  was  fower-posted 
bed  wi’  auld  tapestry  ;  and  a  bra  cabi¬ 
net  of  aik.  that  was  fu’  o’  the  minister’s 
divinity  books,  an’  put  there  to  be  out 
o’  the  gate  ;  an’  awheen  duds  o’  Janet’s 
lyin’  here  an’  there  about  the  floor.  But 
nae  Janet  could  Mr.  Soulis  see  ;  nor 
ony  sign  of  a  contention.  In  he  gaed 
(an’  there’s  few  that  wad  hae  followed 
him)  an’  lookit  a’  round,  an’  listened. 
But  there  was  naethin’  to  be  heard, 
neither  inside  the  manse  nor  in  a  Ba’- 
weary  parish,  an’  naethin’  to  be  seen 
but  the  muckle  shadows  turnin’  round 
the  can’le.  An’  then  a’  at  aince,  the 
minister’s  heart  played  dunt  an’  stood 
stock-still  ;  an’  a  cauld  wund  blew 
amang  the  hairs  o’  his  heid.  Whaten  a 
weary  sicht  was  that  for  the  puir  man’s 
e’en  !  For  there  was  Janet  hangin’  frae 
a  nail  beside  the  auld  aik  cabinet ;  her 
heid  aye  lay  on  her  shoother,  her  e’en 
were  steeked,  the  tongue  projeckit  frae 
her  mouth,  and  her  heels  were  twa  feet 
clear  abune  the  floor. 

"  God  forgive  us  all  !”  thocht  Mr. 
Soulis  ;  “  poor  Janet’s  dead.” 

He  cam’  a  step  nearer  to  the  corp  ; 
an’  then  his  heart  fair  whammled  in  his 
inside.  For  by  what  cantrip  it  wad  ill- 
beseem  a  man  to  judge,  she  was  hingin’ 
frae  a  single  nail  an’  by  a  single  wursted 
thread  for  darnin’  hose. 

It’s  an  awfu’  thing  to  be  your  lane  at 
nicht  wi’  siccan  prodigies  o’  darkness  ; 
but  Mr.  Soulis  was  strong  in  the  Lord. 
He  turned  an’  gaed  his  ways  oot  o’  that 
room,  and  lockit  the  door  ahint  him  ; 
and  step  by  step,  doon  the  stairs,  as 
heavy  as  leed  ;  and  set  doon  the  can’le 
on  the  table  at  the  stairfoot.  He  couldnae 
pray,  he  couldnae  think,  he  was  dreep- 
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in’  wi*  caul’  swat,  an’  naethin’  could 
he  hear  but  the  dunt-dunt-duntin’  o’ 
his  ain  heart.  He  micht  maybe  have 
stood  there  an  hour,  or  maybe  twa,  he 
minded  sae  little  ;  when  a’  o’  a  sudden, 
he  heard  a  laigh,  uncanny  steer  up¬ 
stairs  ;  a  foot  gaed  to  an’  fro  in  the 
cha’mer  whaur  the  corp  was  hingin’; 
syne  the  door  was  opened,  though  he 
minded  weel  that  he  had  lockit  it ;  an’ 
syne  there  was  a  step  upon  the  landin’ 
an’  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  corp  was 
lookin’  ower  the  rail  and  doon  upon  him 
whaur  he  stood. 

He  took  up  the  can’le  again  (for  he 
couldnae  want  the  licht),  and  as  saftly 
as  ever  he  could  gaed  straucht  oot  o’ 
the  manse  an’  to  the  far  end  o’  the 
causeway.  It  was  aye  pit-mirk  ;  the 
flame  o’  the  can’le,  when  he  set  it  on 
the  grund,  brunt  steedy  and  clear  as  in 
a  room  ;  naething  moved,  but  the  Dule 
water,  seepin’  and  sabbin’  doon  the 
glen,  an’  yon  unhaly  footstep  that  cam’ 
ploddin’  doun  the  stairs  inside  the  manse. 
He  kenned  the  foot  ower  weel,  for  it  was 
Janet’s  ;  and  at  ilka  step  that  cam’  a 
wee  thing  nearer,  the  cauld  got  deeper 
in  his  vitals.  He  commended  his  soul 
to  Him  that  made  an’  keepit  him  ; 
“and  O  Lord,’’  said  he,  “give  me 
strength  this  night  to  war  against  the 
powers  of  evil.’’ 

By  this  time  the  foot  was  cornin’ 
through  the  pa.ssage  for  the  door  ;  he 
could  hear  a  hand  skirt  alang  the  wa’, 
as  if  the  fearsome  thing  was  teelin’  for 
its  way.  The  saughs  tossed  an’  maned 
thegether,  a  lang  sigh  cam’  ower  the 
hills,  the  flame  o’  the  can'le  was  blawn 
aboot ;  an’  there  stood  the  corp  of 
Thrawn  Janet,  wi’  her  grogram  goon 
an’  her  black  mutch,  wi’  the  heid  aye 
upon  the  shoother,  an’  the  girn  still 
upon  the  face  o’t — leevin’,  ye  wad  hae 
said — deid,  as  Mr.  Soulis  weel  kenned 
— upon  the  threshold  o’  the  manse. 


It’s  a  strange  thing  that  the  saul  of 
man  should  be  that  thirled  .into  his  per¬ 
ishable  body  ;  but  the  minister  saw 
that,  an’  his  heart  didnae  break. 

She  didnae  stand  there  lang  ;  she  be* 
gan  to  move  again  an’  cam’  slowly  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Soulis  whaur  Jie  stood  under 
the  saughs.  A’  the  life  o’  his  body,  a’ 
the  strength  o’  his  speerit,  were  glower¬ 
in’  frae  his  e’en.  It  seemed  she  was 
gaun  to  speak,  but  wanted  .words,  an' 
made  a  sign  wi’  the  left  hand.  There 
cam’  a  clap  o’  wund,  like  a  cat’s  fuff  ; 
oot  gaed  the  can’le,  the  saughs  skriegh- 
ed  like  folk  ;  an’  Mr.  Soulis  kenned 
that,  live  or  die,  this  was  the  end  o’t. 

“  Witch,  beldame,  devil  !’’  he  cried, 

"  I  charge  you,  by  the  power  of  God, 
begone — if  you  be  dead,  to  the  grave — 
if  you  be  damned,  to  hell,” 

An’  at  that  moment,  the  Lord’s  ain 
hand  out  o’  the  Heevens  struck  the 
Horror  whaur  it  stood  ;  the  auld,  deid, 
desecrated  corp  o’  the  witch  wife,  sae 
lang  keepit  frae  the  grave  and  hursled 
round  by  deils,  lowed  up  like  a  brun- 
stane  spunk  and  fell  in  ashes  to  the 
grund  ;  the  thunder  followed,  peal  on 
dirling  peal,  the  rairing  rain  upon  the 
back  o’  that ;  and  Mr.  Soulis  louped 
through  the  garden  hedge,  and  ran,  wi’ 
skelloch  upon  skelloch,  for  the  clachan. 

That  same  mornin*,  John  ('hristie 
saw  the  black  man  pass  the  Muckle 
Cairn  as  it  was  chappin’  six  ;  before 
eight  he  gaed  by  the  change-house  at 
Knockdow  ;  an’  no  lang  after  Sandy 
M’Lelian  saw  him  gaun  linkin’  doon 
the  braes  frae  Kilmakerlie.  There’s 
little  doubt  but  it  was  him  that  dwalled 
sae  lang  in  Janet’s  body  ;  but  he  was 
awa’  at  last ;  and  sinsyne  the  deil  has 
never  fashed  us  in  Ba’ weary. 

But  it  was  a  sair  dispensation  for  the 
minister  ;  lang,  lang  he  lay  ravin’  in  his 
bed;  and  frae  that  hour  to  this,  he  was  the 
man  ye  ken  the  day. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  J,  THEODORE  BENT. 


Venice  is  known  to  every  one  as  a  city 
of  palaces,  of  artistic  splendor,  and  of 
canals,  from  which  atl  life  and  glory  has 
long  since  passed  away.  What  that  life 
and  glory  were  at  their  height  is  but 


vaguely  realized  in  stories  of  lavish 
gayety  in  domestic  life,  and  of  dark 
mysteries  in  the  autocracy  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ten.  Let  us  repeople  Venice 
with  the  assistance  of  her  own  chroni- 
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ders,  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  which 
passed  around  them  ;  let  us  try  to  see 
her  as  she  was,  the  better  to  value  what 
is  left  of  her. 

Before  entering  upon  her  inner  life 
and  its  magnificence,  we  must  first  of 
all  introduce  ourselves  to  the  Companies 
of  the  Stocking,  the  della  ealza  breth¬ 
ren,  whose  office  it  was  exclusively  to 
make  gorgeous  with  display  that  life 
among  the  lagunes.  In  1400,  when 
Michde  Steno  was  elected  Doge,  Venice 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  whirling  festivity 
by  a  band  of  young  men,  who  gave 
themselves  the  title  of  “  Compagni  della 
Calza,”  from  a  colored  badge  thev  wore 
on  their  stocking.*  So  successful  were 
these  young  men  in  arranging  ceremo¬ 
nies  that  the  Stocking  company  rapidly 
grew  into  an  institution  ;  not  only  Vene¬ 
tians  but  also  worthy  foreigners  entered 
the  ranks  of  gayety,  and  subsequently 
ladies  too,  who  wore  the  badge  on  one 
of  their  long  flowing  sleeves.  The  com¬ 
panions  divided  themselves  into  numer¬ 
ous  groups,  the  Immortals,  the  Eter¬ 
nals,  the  Powerful,  and  so  forth,  each 
with  their  own  especial  dress,  and,  as 
behoved  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
Venice,  they  wore  garments  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty. 

At  their  reunions  the  coup  cT ail  was 
dazzling  ;  they  wore  jackets  of  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  they  had  bushy 
cuffs  of  lace  appearing  from  beneath 
their  sleeves  ;  over  their  shoulders  was 
cast  a  mantle  of  golden  cloth,  of  dam¬ 
ask,  or  of  crimson  velvet ;  on  their 
heads  they  wore  black  or  scarlet  caps 
ornamented  at  the  peak  with  a  rich 
jewel,  which  hung  down  over  their  right 
•  ear  ;  their  hair  was  worn  long  and  flow¬ 
ing,  or  else  plaited  with  silken  threads  ; 
on  their  legs  were  the  tight-fitting  stock¬ 
ings  of  the  order  ;  while  their  pointed 
shoe  was  another  excuse  for  the  display 
of  diamonds. 

The  brethren  of  the  Stocking  were 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  rich  and 
glorious  in  ancient  Venice.  No  private 
feast,  no  nuptial  ceremony,  no  public  or 
ducal  reception  was  conducted  without 
their  assistance  ;  ever  ready  were  they 
to  disperse  themselves  through  the  city 
to  organize  festivity.  Instead  of  the  old 
mystery  plays  they  introduced  gorgeous 


*  Tentori,  "  Saggio  sulla  Storia  di  Venezia." 
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representations  of  old  Roman  plays,  and 
thereby  materially  assisted  in  furthering 
theatrical  enterpri.se  ;  not  even  a  Church 
festival  was  considered  well  conducted 
under  other  supervision  than  theirs. 

When  Henry  III.  of  France,  and 
King  of  Poland,  was  on  his  return  to 
Paris  to  take  up  the  government  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  by  the  death  of 
Catharine  de’  Medici’s  two  elder  sons, 
he  passed  through  Venice,  and  the  re¬ 
ception  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic  is  a  fair  specimen  of  numer¬ 
ous  other  displays  of  a  like  nature.* 

On  the  Venetian  frontier  a  goodly 
number  of  senators  and  councillors  met 
the  king  ;  his  gondola  was  spread  with 
gold  brocade,  the  nobles  told  off  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  him  were  dressed  in  flowing 
robes  of  silk  ;  sixty  halberdiers  as 
guards  of  honor  wore  liveries  of  orange- 
colored  silk,  and  carried  ancient  battle- 
axes. 

Four  hundred  rowers  sped  the  royal 
craft  oti  its  way  to  the  Lido,  followed 
by  countless  gondolas  of  the  nobility 
draped  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  resplen¬ 
dent  with  mirrors  and  arms.  On  the 
Lido  was  erected  a  triumphal  arch,  of 
which  Palladio,  the  celebrated  Vicen- 
zan,  had  been  the  architect,  and  which 
Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese  had 
painted.  The  king  was  lodged  in  the 
Foscari  palace,  adorned  for  the  purpose 
with  everything  that  was  rich  in  tapestry 
and  gold.  But  the  banquet  in  the  even¬ 
ing  was  the  most  striking  ceremony.  It 
took  place  at  the  Giudecca,  just  over 
against  the  favorite  hotel  of  modern 
Venice  ;  the  royal  gondola  glided  down 
the  Grand  Canal,  amidst  soft  sounding 
music,  and  at  the  steps  the  monarch  was 
received  by  twelve  noblemen,  dressed  in 
picturesque  mariners’  costume,  blue 
satin  with  scarlet  facings,  each  with  a 
lady  in  white  resting  on  his  arm.  Three 
thousand  guests  were  awaiting  the  king’s 
advent  in  the  courtyard,  resplendent 
with  jewels  and  gold  brocade.  To 
while  away  the  time  before  the  banquet 
was  announced,  an  acrobat  performed 
gymnastic  feasts,  for  the  edification  of 
the  guest,  and  all  around  was  assembled 
a  sparkling  fleet  of  gondolas  with  their 
torches  and  gilded  prows,  and  their 

*  Delia  Croce,  "  Istoria  della  pubblica  e 
famosa  entrata  in  Venezia  del  serenissimo 
Henrico  III." 
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crimson  damask  coverings  floating  in 
the  waves,  for  there  were  no  sumptuary 
laws  in  those  days,  and  no  restraint  on 
display. 

Tables  were  laid  to  accommodate  the 
three  thousand.  For  the  royal  enter¬ 
tainment  a  curious  surprise  was  pre¬ 
pared.  Henry  was  invited  to  seat  him¬ 
self  at  a  table  made  entirely  of  sugar  ; 
the  napkins,  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc., 
were  all  made  of  that  commodity  ;  so 
good  was  the  deception  that  the  king 
complacently  sat  down,  but,  on  taking 
up  his  napkin,  he  found  it  crumbled  be¬ 
neath  his  grasp.  The  plate  before  the 
king  had  upon  it  the  flgure  of  a  queen 
seated  on  two  tigers,  which  had  on  their, 
breasts  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland. 
On  the  right  of  the  royal  seat  were  two 
sugar  lions  with  a  Pallas  and  a  Justice 
of  like  material,  while  on  his  left  stood 
a  sugar  St.  Mark  and  a  sugar  David, 
and  on  the  table  were  spread  horses, 
trees,  ships,  etc.,  all  of  sugar.  After 
the  repast  1260  figures  of  sugkr  were 
distributed  among  the  fair  sex  as  a  pleas¬ 
ing  memorial  of  the  event. 

After  this  episode  the  king  was  taken 
to  a  more  substantial  table,  and  to  food 
of  a  more  substantial  character.  At 
the  intervals  of  the  courses  comedies 
were  acted  and  poems  sung  ;  around 
the  hall  were  planted  rare  trees  and 
odorous  plants ;  baskets  full  of  fruit 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  tame  hares, 
rabbits,  and  birds  were  chained  among 
the  trees  with  silken  cords.  The  repast 
lasted  for  four  hours,  and  ninety  courses 
passed  before  the  royal  eyes  ;  and  then 
at  the  end  of  all  things  a  huge  pie  was 
opened  from  which  issued  birds  ;  and 
the  guests  arose  to  give  them  chose,  the 
prize  for  the  largest  bag  being  an  ostrich 
egg  set  in  gold.  With  this  began  the 
dancing  and  revelry  of  the  evening. 

These  public  banquets  were  imitated 
extensively  in  private  life.  Four  to  five 
hundred  ducats  was  an  ordinary  sum  for 
a  Venetian  to  spend  on  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  art  of  cooking  was  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  excess  ;  into  every  dish 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cast  some 
gold  dust  to  give  it  what  they  termed 
“  the  heart.”* 

In  1515,  shortly  after  the  successful 
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battle  of  Marignano  the  Venetians  pre¬ 
pared  to  enjoy  right  well  the  espousal  of 
Benedetto  Grimani  with  the  daughter  of 
Vettor  Pisani.  The  Company  of  the 
Stocking  as  usual  undertook  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  ceremony  ;  they  pre¬ 
pared  a  perfect  fleet  of  gondolas  all 
decked  with  crimson  and  gold,  to  follow 
the  raised  barge  which  bore  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  from  the  Pisani  palace  ; 
at  the  landing  stage  for  the  piazza  S. 
Marco  was  prepared  a  novelty  for 
water-locked  Venice,  no  less  than  a 
cavalcade  of  richly  caparisoned  horses 
which  carried  the  bridal  party  twice 
round  the  square,  in  which  banners  and 
garlands  hung  from  every  window. 

A  hundred  ladies  laden  with  jewels 
accompanied  the  bride,  who  was  dressed 
in  crimson  velvet,  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Mark.  Torch-bearers,  trumpeters,  and 
halberdiers  accompanied  the  proces¬ 
sion  ;  the  councillors  and  procurators 
of  the  Republic  sat  in  the  choir.  After 
the  ceremony  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
at  the  Pisani  palace  at  which  the  Doge, 
the  bride’s  uncle,  was  present.  The 
bride  prostrated  herself  weeping  at  the 
ducal  feet,  and  implored  her  uncle’s 
blessing  before  the  gilded  gondola  bore 
her  and  her  husband  down  the  Grand 
Canal  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the 
Contarini  Palace. 

At  these  wedding  ceremonies  the  best 
man,  or  Compare  dell  'anello,  had  a 
weary  time  of  it ;  his  duties  were  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  gift  expected  of  him  for 
the  bride  most  expensive.  At  the 
Grimani  wedding  the  best  man  gave  the 
bride  an  embalmed  sable  with  a  chain 
of  solid  gold  around  its  neck.* 

In  the  days  of  old  Venetian  simplicity 
a  settled  time  was  appointed  for  the  as¬ 
sembling  together  of  the  virgins  of  the 
town,  out  of  whom  each  youth  selected 
as  his  bride  the  one  that  pleased  him 
best  in  the  presence  of  public  officials. 
When  the  ranks  of  beauty  had  been  well 
thinned,  a  provident  legislature  enacted 
that  the  fair  fiancees  should  disburse  a 
sum  of  money  to  serve  as  a  dower  for 
those  less  gifted  by  nature  to  enable 
them  to  secure  husbands,  f 

As  centuries  rolled  on,  “  dower  hunt¬ 
ing”  became  a  vice  among  the  youths 
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of  Venice,  to  such  an  extent  that  special 
legislation  was  requisite  to  keep  it  in 
check.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,*  April 
9th,  155s,  asserts  that  “  the  youths  no 
longer  give  themselves  to  business  in 
the  city,  nor  to  navigation,  nor  to  other 
laudable  industries,  putting  all  their 
trust  in  the* said  excessive  doweries.” 
Hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a 
restriction  on  the  same. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  in  the  hum¬ 
bler  class  were  a  reflex  of  the  display  in 
which  people  of  a  more  exalted  position 
indulged.  Yet  in  private  life  some  of 
the  customs,  which  are  in  existence 
even  to-day,  had  their  origin.  The 
roughest  peasant  boy  fisherman,  if  he 
would  woo  his  Phyllis,  must  needs  deck 
himself  in  velvet,  and  be  redolent  with 
perfumes.  If  the  suit  was  acceptable, 
both  families  would  meet  round  a  festive 
board,  when  the  pledge  or  golden  ring 
was  given  by  the  swain  to  his  intended. 
During  the  probationary  period  of  en¬ 
gagement  numerous  and  curious  gifts 
were  exchanged  between  the  lovers. 
At  Easter  time  the  young  man  came 
with  a  cake  (^focaccid)  ;  at  Christmas 
with' an  almond  cake  and  mustard;  on 
All  Saints’  Day  with  sweets  called  fava; 
on  St.  Martin’s  Day  with  chestnuts  ; 
and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  with  a  rose 
bud,  while  the  bride  elect,  in  exchange 
for  these  love  takens,  would  give  him 
silken  sashes,  embroidered  handker¬ 
chiefs,  etc.  But  never  were  combs  al¬ 
lowed,  for  they  savored  of  witchcraft  ; 
nor  books  or  images  of  the  saints,  for 
they  caused  displeasure  ;  nor  scissors, 
for  they  were  emblematic  of  evil 
tongues  ;  nor  pins,  for  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  them  suggestive  of  stinging 
words. t  The  best  man,  too,  in  humble 
life,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  honor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.  On  him  devolved 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  bride  with  a 
box  of  comfits,  a  bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers,  and  a  purse  of  money  with 
which  to  commence  her  housekeeping, 
likewise  with  six  bottles  of  malaga  and 
Cyprus  wine,  and  six  of  rosolio  liqueur 
for  the  nuptial  banquet,  t 

We  admire  greatly  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark,  its  mosaic-faced  cathedral,  its 
tame  pigeons,  and  its  dazzling  caf^s, 
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yet  we  seldom  realize  how  gay  it  must 
have  been  in  the  days  when  tournaments 
and  bull  fights  were  held  therein  ;  and  a 
bull-fight  in  Venice  was  not  the  atro¬ 
cious  spectacle  it  is  in  Spain.  Human 
life  and  limbs  were  never  risked  ;  the 
infuriated  animal  was  held  in  check  by 
cords  attached  to  its  horns,  while  dogs 
were  let  loose  upon  it  to  accomplish 
the  end. 

But  tournaments  were  the  real  amuse¬ 
ments  which  rejoiced  the  hearts  of 
grandeur-loving  Venetians.  There  sat 
the  Doge  and  Council  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  at  the  cathedral  door  ;  the  piazza 
was"  adorned  with  pictures,  ])avilions, 
banners  and  shields.  Mounted  on 
horses  with  shining  trappings,  the  com¬ 
batants  fought  in  raiment  of  purple  and 
gold  ;  the  prize  would  be  a  crown  of 
gold  sparkling  with  gems,*  and,  says 
Petrarch,  who  was  present  at  one  in 
*364,1  “  in  the  management  of  arms, 
and  in  bearing  fatigue,  the  Venetians 
show  that  they  are  as  capable  by  land, 
as  they  are  invincible  by  sea.” 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Doge  on 
Ascension  Day  was  wont  to  wed  the 
Adriatic  with  a  golden  ring,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  victory  gained  by  the 
Venetians  over  some  pirates  in  997  ;  but 
an  almost  more  interesting  ceremony 
than  this,  which  took  place  on  Holy 
Thursday,  has  long  since  sunk  into  ob¬ 
livion.  In  1162,  Ulrico,  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  organized  a  great  rising  of  the 
men  of  Friuli  against  Venice,  but  the 
patriarch  was  beaten,  and  together  with 
twelve  priests  was  taken  captive  by  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Pope  Vitale  II. 
ordered  their  lives  to  be  spared,  but  at 
the  same  time  compelled  the  patriarch 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  of  a  bull  and  twelve  pigs,  as 
perpetual  symbols  of  the  patriarch’s  and 
his  twelve  followers’  disgrace.  Every 
year,  on  this  day,  great  festivities  were 
held  ;  bonfires  and  illuminations  antici- 
,  pated  the  break  of  day  ;  the  bull  and  his 
twelve  inferiors  were  slaughtered  before 
a  vast  concourse  in  the  piazza,  and 
then,  by  way  of  concluding  the  panto¬ 
mime,  a  wooden  castle  was  erected  in 
the  Ducal  Hall  representing  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  Friuli,  which  the  Doge  and 
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Council  solemnly  demolished  before  the 
eyes  of  admiring  spectators,* 

Water  pursuits  formed  an  essential 
part  in  the  life  of  amphibious  Venice. 
Regattas  and  processions  of  gondolas 
took  place  on  a  most  extravagant  scale 
of  magnificence,  as  we  gather  from  the 
sumptuary  laws,  which  were  passed  to 
suppress  the  expenditure  on  them.  In 
earlier  dajs  the  Venetians  dearly  loved 
a  game  called  the  *‘  Force  of  Hercules,” 
a  contest  which  gave  rise  to  wild  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  inhabitants  of  di  quh 
and  di  Id  of  the  Grand  Canal  ;  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  two  tightly  packed  pyramids  of 
men  erected  on  flat-bottomed  barges, 
w’ho  charged  each  other  with  excessive 
vehemence  until  one  barge  load  succeed¬ 
ed  in  dislodging  the  occupants  of  the 
other,  and  in  capturing  the  craft.  They 
were  arranged  as  follows  :  on  this  wood¬ 
en  barge  a  group  of  men  supported 
shoulder-high  a  smaller  stage,  on  which 
stood  another  smaller  group  on  whose 
shoulders  a  third  tier  placed  themselves, 
until  seven  or  eight  tapering  stories  were 
crowned  by  a  boy  called  the  “crest,” 
whose  coup  de  force  consisted  in  turning 
head  over  heels  on  the  top  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid,  and  then  standing  on  his  head  to 
carry  out  in  extenso  the  tapering  summit 
of  a  pyramid  with  his  toe. 

A  similar  game  was  played  on  wooden 
bridges  thrown  across  the  Grand  Canal, 
without  any  balustrades  ;  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  combatants  charged  from  either 
side,  and  those  who  retained  their  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  bridge,  and  reached  the  op¬ 
posite  side  in  safety,  were  accounted 
victors,  f 

A  curious  instance  of  Venetian  aquatic 
peculiarities  existed  until  quite  a  recent 
date,  in  the  small  republic  of  fishermen, 
who  inhabited  the  district  of  San  NicoUS 
dei  Mendicoli,  a  remote  quarter  ot 
Venice  near  the  sea  ;  these  fishermen 
annually  elected  gastaldo,  or  Doge, 
twelve  presidents,  and  one  chancellor  of 
their  aquatic  republic.  These  function¬ 
aries  regulated  all  the  fishing  laws  of 
Venice,  cared  for  the  lives  of  those  who 
found  their  vocation  in  the  deep,  settled 
their  disputes,  and  passed  judgment 
among  them  without  any  interference 
from  the  State ;  in  fact,  aristocratic 
Venice,  if  provided  with  fish,  cared  not 
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to  infringe  the  liberties  of  their  fish¬ 
mongers,  always  a  trouble  to  every  com¬ 
munity,  and  perhaps  best  governed 
when  allowed  to  govern  themselves.* 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  this  humble 
district  of  Venice,  when  on  May  19th, 
1476,  the  Doge,  Andrea  Vendramini, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Doge  Baldassare  Civ- 
ran,  and  his  fishermen  subjects.  Ban¬ 
ners  streamed  from  their  hovels,  to  wel¬ 
come  the  head  functionary  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  State  ;  in  the  evening  the  Doge 
and  Signory  of  Venice  entertained  at  a 
banquet  the  ^litc  of  the  fishing  commu¬ 
nity,  who  brought  with  them,  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  supreme  magistrate,  one 
straw  hat,  one  bottle  of  moscat  wine, 
and  some  oranges,  f 

The  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  worn  by  Venetian  ladies  trace 
their  origin  entirely  to  Venetian  crusad¬ 
ers  and  commerce  in  the  East.  Before 
107  r  the  Venetians  were  comparatively 
simple  in  their  attire  ;  in  that  year  their 
Doge,  Domenico  Selvo,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Constantine  Ducas.  She  brought 
with  her  Eastern  customs  and  luxuries, 
which  made  deep  impression  upon  her 
simple-minded  contemporaries  in  Ven¬ 
ice  ;  she  was  wont  to  wash  in  scented 
water,  to  cover  her  body  with  perfumes 
and  rich  unguents,  and  to  bathe  her 
face  every  morning  with  dew,  gathered 
expressly  for  her  by  her  slaves,  t  The 
chroniclers  contemptuously  speak  of  the 
orange  water  she  profusely  used,  of  her 
profumed  gloves,  of  her  silken  vests, 
and  of  the  gold  stick  she  made  use  of  to 
convey  her  food  to  her  mouth,  and  they 
attribute  to  the  judgment  of  God  on  this 
excessive  luxury,  her  declining  health 
and  early  death.  Yet  could  they  but 
have  witnessed,  a  few  centuries  later, 
the  hold  these  luxuries  would  have,  not 
only  over  the  fair  ones  of  Venice,  but 
likewise  over  the  men,  they  would  with 
reason  have  quaked  for  the  well-being 
of  their  Republic. 

The  rich  dresses  of  Venetian  ladies 
are  well  known  to  us  all  in  the  canvases 
of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  ; 
their  flowing  sleeves,  their  jeweled  head¬ 
dresses,  the  richness  of  their  silks  and 
satins,  and  moreover  their  long-flowing 
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trains  of  which  Cristoforo  Moro  com¬ 
plains  thus  :  “  Married  women  have  ex¬ 
ceeding  long  tails  to  their  vestments, 
which  drag  along  the  ground,  which 
thing  is  diabolical."  The  extravagance 
of  women  in  their  jewelry  and  dress 
brought  ruin  on  many  a  household,  and 
from  the  sumptuary  laws  of  later  history 
we  gather  the  extent  to  which  the  evil 
had  run.  As  an  instance  of  female  ec¬ 
centricity  in  Venice,  we  may  mention 
the  high-heeled  boots  they  wore.  In¬ 
vented  originally  to  keep  their  dresses 
out  of  the  mud,  these  boots  grew  into 
such  an  excessive  size,  that  the  soles 
and  heels  were  frequently  over  a  foot  in 
height,  consequently  a  Venetian  lady 
had  great  difficulty  in  locomotion,  and 
required  two  maid-servants  and  two 
men-servants  to  accompany  her  on  her 
walks,  as  a  support  from  falling,* * * §  and 
to  prevent  this  folly  and  unnecessary 
expenditure,  frequent  statutes  were 
])assed  ;  but,  says  one  government  de¬ 
cree,  "  the  ladies  of  Venice  pay  but  lit¬ 
tle  heed  to  our  orders,  "f 

Into  their  baths  these  devotees  of 
fashion  would  throw  musk,  amber, 
aloes,  myrrh,  cedar  leaves,  lavender, 
mint,  etc.  ;  their  pale  cheeks  they 
would  rouge  with  paint,  and  during  the 
night  they  would  place  slices  of  raw 
veal,  which  had  been  soaked  for  several 
hours  in  milk,  over  their  faces,  to  dispel 
the  pallor  incident  on  dissipation.  In 
short,  hundreds  of  strange  receipts  are 
extant  for  preparing  unguents  to  make 
their  hands  and  feet  soft,  to  make  their 
nails  rosy,  and  their  skin  glossy.^ 

In  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms  the 
Venetian  ladies  gave  much  lime  to 
music,  and  to  the  singing  of  madrigals  ; 
they  took  but  little  exercise  except  in 
gondolas,  they  delighted  in  chess,  and 
even  in  this  modest  pastime  their  extra¬ 
vagance  was  unlimited,  for  richly 
wrought  gold  and  silver  men,  set  with 
chalcedon,  jasper,  and  jewels,  or  of  the 
finest  crystal,  would  alone  satisfy  their 
taste.  §  Dearly  did  they  love  all  games 
of  chance,  for  many  authorities  tell  us 
that  in  Venice  cards  were  first  invented; 
tarocchi  was  the  favorite  game,  for  which 
elegantly  designed  cards  were  executed 
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and  stamped,  as  the  law  demanded,  with 
the  senatorial  permission.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  evils  of  gambling  mani¬ 
fested  themselves,  for  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  in  1506,  prohibited 
games  of  chance,*  the  sale  of  cards  and 
dice,  and  obliged  servants  to  denounce 
their  masters  who  had  gambling  parties 
in  their  houses.  Yet  this  must  have 
soon  been  repealed,  for  nowhere  did 
gambling  go  to  greater  lengths  than  at 
Venice  in  later  years  ;  the  Ridotto  and 
Casini  of  Venice  were  far  greater  hells 
than  even  Monaco  and  Homburg. 

For  visiting  delinquents  with  condign 
punishment  the  Venetian  lawgivers  are 
proverbial  ;  assassinations,  sacrileges, 
etc.,  were  common  in  the  by-ways  of 
Venice,  and  the  law  saw  fit  to  visit  the 
perpetrators  of  them  with  every  severity 
possible.  One,  Pietro  Ramberti,t  for 
killing  his  maternal  aunt  and  two  cous¬ 
ins,  was  condemned  to  be  placed  on  a 
flat-bottomed  barge,  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  tied  to  a  post.  Thus  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  the  length  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
receiving  by  the  way  pinches  from  red- 
hot  pincers  ;  at  Santa  Croce  he  was  put 
on  shore  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse 
for  some  distance,  then  his  right  hand 
was  cut  off,  and  finally  he  was  beheaded 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  Piazet- 
ta,  and  his  body  quartered. 

From  remote  ages  there  existed  in 
Venice  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
and  merchandize  in  slaves.  Cargoes  of 
human  flesh  reached  the  Adriatic  from 
Tartary,  Russia,  Africa,  etc.,  and  were 
sold  by  public  auction  at  San  Giorgio 
and  the  Rialto.  They  were  baptized 
and  well  treated  as  a  rule,  for  in  wills 
and  contracts  we  not  unfrequently  find 
faithful  slaves  mentioned,  whereas 
hired  servants  were  never  remembered 
by  testators,  t 

Aldus  Manutius,  the  celebrated 
printer,  had  a  small  black  slave  whom 
the  superstitious  believed  to  be  an  emis¬ 
sary  of  Satan.  To  satisfy  the  curious, 
one  day  he  said  publicly  in  church,  “  I, 
Aldus  Manutius,  printer  to  the  Holy 
Church,  have  this  day  made  public  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  printer’s  devil  ;  all  who 
think  he  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  come 
and  pinch  him."  Hence,  in  Venice 
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arose  the  somewhat  curious  sobriqutt  of 
the  “  printer’s  devil.” 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting 
glimpses  at  Venetian  inner  life  are 
afforded  to  us  in  the  villas  of  literary 
and  artistic  men  Literature  and  sci¬ 
ence  were  so  absorbing,  even  to  the 
early  Venetians,  that  a  law  was  once  in 
vogue  forbidding  those  who  cohld  with 
counsel  or  strength  assist  their  country 
from  entering  the  ranks  of  science.* 

The  patricians  were  wont  to  meet  in 
each  other’s  houses,  in  rooms  exclusive¬ 
ly  devoted  to  these  literary  gatherings, 
where  everything  pleasing  to  a  refined 
taste  was  prepared  for  them.  The  very 
floors  of  these  rooms  were  inlaid  with 
scientific  devices  ;  the  walls  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  frescoes  or  pictures  by  the 
best  artists.  The  ceilings  depicted  a 
starry  hemisphere.  Poetry  throve  won¬ 
derfully  at  these  reunions^  and  after  the 
arrival  of  Aretino  at  Venice,  in  1527, 
the  poetical  talent  of  Venice  reached  its 
height.  Aretino,  as  also  other  learned 
men,  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  Doge  ;  he  was  fawned  upon  and 
thoroughly  spoilt  by  the  patricians ; 
consequently,  his  poetry  became  mean 
and  time-serving.  As  an  adventurer, 
he  knew  where  best  to  plant  his  flattery; 
as  a  poet,  he  could  deck  that  flattery  in 
most  becoming  robes.  He  lived  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  loved,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  letters,  to  watch  the  busy  life  be¬ 
neath  him  ;  he  was  a  constant  guest  at 
all  the  leading  houses  af  Venice,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  thorough 
voluptuousness.  “  The  Aretino”  be¬ 
came  the  nickname  of  the  fastest  living 
coterie  of  Venice,  and  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  they  indulged  in  many  an  orgy. 
Aretino,  moreover,  was  on  most  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  Titian  and  Sansovino  ; 
between  these  three  friends  a  constant 
round  of  gayety  went  on.  “  When  the 
snowflakes  fell,  Titian  and  Aretino  in  a 
well-warmed  room  would  sit  at  table 
and  quaff  Trebbian  wine,  the  gift  of  the 
wife  of  Correggio,  and  they  would  eat 
thrushes  cooked  with  laurel  and  pepjier, 
and  hams  of  Friuli,  sent  to  Aretino  by 
the  Count  Manfred  of  Collalto.”t 
Not  a  foreigner  of  celebrity  passed 
through  Venice  without  being  welcome 
at  the  house  of  Aretino,  and  if  his  con¬ 


stant  visitors  wearied  him  he  would  call 
a  gondola  and  glide  to  the  quiet  abode 
of  Titian  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city 
called  Biri,  to  the  loggia  of  which  one 
ascended  by  a  garden  and  stairs,  and 
the  view  from  which  extended  over  the 
poetical  lagunes  to  the  distant  Alps.  Are* 
tino’s  death  was  significant  of  his  life  ; 
one  evening  while  at  table  he  heard  an 
obscene  joke  which  convulsed  him  with 
laughter  ;  he  fell  from  his  chair  and 
knocked  his  head  heavily  on  the  floor  ; 
this  causeil  his  death  shortly  afterwards.* 
On  the  Rialto,  hard  by  the  shops  of 
many-colored  cloths,  and  near  the  desks 
of  the  money-changers,  was  the  house 
of  Gentile  Bellini,  adorned  with  pic¬ 
tures  ;  an  abode  of  the  Muses,  which 
was  a  favorite  rendewous  of  his  fellow 
artists.  Tintoretto,  too,  was  a  prover¬ 
bial  bon  vivant^  and  dearly  loved  a  jest. 
At  his  musical  entertainments,  patro¬ 
nized  by  the  Hite  of  V'enice,  his  daughter 
Marietta  would  delight  the  audience 
with  her  songs.  The  artists  of  Venice 
enjoyed  full  liberty  of  speech  and  ac¬ 
tion  ;  in  short  they  constituted  a  species 
of  aristocracy  by  themselves,  honored 
and  respected  by  the  whole  of  Venice. 
One  day  a  patrician  sat  for  his  picture  ; 
Tintoretto  was  the  artist ;  the  noble  re¬ 
peatedly  impressed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  accurately  copying  the  lace  and  the 
golden  ornaments  which  hung  from  his 
robes.  Disgusted  at  being  thus  spoken 
to,  Tintoretto  at  length  cast  down  his 
brush  and  said,  "  Go  to  Bassano,  he 
will  paint  you  best.”  Now  Bassano  was 
known  to  all  Venice  as  the  most  skilful 
depicterof  the  animal  world.  Assured¬ 
ly  the  patrician  must  have  felt  hum¬ 
bled. 

The  pedigree  of  theatrical  develop¬ 
ment  is  well  traced  in  Venice.  Rude 
mystery  plays  in  the  Piazza  amused  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  lagunes ; 
stages  were  set  up  for  them  wherever  a 
sufficient  space  was  to  be  found  ;  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Crucifixion  formed  the 
most  favorite  subjects,  the  interludes  of 
which  were  filled  up  with  the  ludicrous 
scenes  of  Puncinello,  or  jocose  contests 
between  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas, 
which  live,  say  etymologists,  to-day  in 
the  streets  of  London,  under  the  name 
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of  "  Punch  and  Judy.”  By  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Stocking  brethren  a  new 
element  was  introduced  into  the  theatri¬ 
cal  world  in  the  shape  of  momaria, 
which  took  place  generally  after  the  ban¬ 
quets  and  weddings  in  private  life — for 
long  they  kept  exclusively  a  private 
nature  ;  at  these  a  poet  would  recite, 
with  but  little  scenic  display,  extrava¬ 
gant  and  jocose  lays  about  the  ancestors 
of  the  chief  guest  or  bride.  The  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  rich  quickly  adopted  these 
momaria  on  every  possible  occasion,  un¬ 
til,  in  process  of  time,  they  found  their 
way  into  the  Piazza*  and  public  places. 
In  1532,  on  Holy  Thursday,  there  took 
place  a  grand  momaria  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark.  Stage  effect  was  carefully 
studied,  and  the  accompaniment  of 
music  added  zest  to  the  performance. 
Pallas  riding  on  a  serpent,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  shield  and  in  the  other  a 
book,  opened  the  entertainment  ;  she 
was  followed  by  Justice  and  his  em¬ 
blems  riding  on  an  elephant  •;  next  came 
Concord  on  a  stork,  bearing  in  one  hand 
a  sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sphere. 
Fourthly,  Victory  rode  in  on  horseback 
with  a  sceptre,  a  sword,  and  a  shield. 
Peace  came  next  mounted  on  a  lamb, 
her  sceptre  was  adorned  with  olives. 
Lastly,  came  Abundance  with  the  usual 
emblems.  Around  these  allegorical  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  highest  class  flitted  others  of 
an  inferior  order  ;  such  as  Ignorance  on 
an  ass.  Violence  on  a  serpent.  War, 
Death,  and  Penury,  which  last  was 
mounted  on  a  dog  with  a  cornucopia 
full  of  straw.  The  stage  represented 
the  temple  of  Janus,  and  was  adorned 
with  arms  and  trophies  ;  a  mock  fight 
took  place  between  the  opposite  ele¬ 
ments  depicted  on  the  stage,  until  at 
length  Victory,  who  was  dressed  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  declared  herself, 
and  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  shut. 
Dancing  succeeded  this  entertainment, 
and  the  piazza  was  wild  with  delight. f 
In  the  private  villas  of  great  men, 
fables,  classical  plays,  and  comedies,  be¬ 
came  common  during  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  required 
the  exertions  of  the  companies  of  the 
Calza  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  stage,  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 


*  MutinelH,  “  Costume  Veneziane.” 
f  Sanudu. 


populace.  Gradually  wooden  stages  on 
the  Piazza  gave  place  to  closed-in  build¬ 
ings  which  could  be  utilized  in  winter. 
Tintoretto  painted  scenic  representa¬ 
tions  for  them  in  his  less  ambitious 
days  ;  Vasari  designed  the  representa¬ 
tion  for  one  of  Aretino's  plays  called 
Talanta  :  and  in  1565  one  of  the  Calza 
companies  summoned  to  Venice  Palladio 
who  had  just  erected  his  curious  little 
wooden  theatre  at  Vicenza,  still  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiosity  to  the  traveller  w’ho 
halts  at  that  city  ;  he  erected  a  corre¬ 
sponding  one  at  Venice  in  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Carit^  ;  Zuccan 
painted  twelve  pictures  for  it,  and  it 
was  opened  with  the  representation  of  a 
play  by  Dal  Monte,  likewise  from 
Vicenza,  called  Antigono. 

By  the  end  of  that  century  all  the 
stage  components  were  in  working 
order ;  music,  scenery,  comedy  and 
tragedy,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Venice  was  the 
owner  of  no  less  than  eighteen  theatres.* 

Autumn  life  in  the  villas  on  the  main¬ 
land  was  a  delightful  feature  in  rich 
Venetian  life.  Punctilious  in  detail, 
lavish  in  every  luxury,  this  rural  life  of 
a  Venetian  patrician  affords  an  excellent 
insight  into  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  dwellers  among  the  lagunes.  The 
dolce  far  niente,  proverbially  Italian, 
found  its  exception  m  Venice.  When 
taking  their  villeggiatura,  the  Venetians 
divided  the  day,  allotting  to  each  hour 
a  separate  occupation.  At  nine  in  the 
morning  a  bell  rang  and  all  arose,  bar¬ 
bers  were  in  attendance  to  shave  the 
guests,  and  when  toilettes  were  com¬ 
pleted  they  all  assembled  at  ten  for 
”  cafif^”  and  a  light  collation,  at  which 
they  were  joined  by  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  an  hour’s  conversation  followed; 
at  eleven  another  bell  rang  to  summon 
the  household  to  mass. 

It  was  then  expected  of  everybody  to 
retire  to  his  room  for  study  or  contem¬ 
plation  until  two  o’clock,  when  dinner 
was  announced.  Three  rooms  were 
generally  allotted  for  this  meal,  one  for 
soups  and  vegetables,  another  for  meats, 
and  a  third  for  sweets  and  fruits. 

The  chase,  walking,  and  picnics  in 
the  neighboring  forests  occupied  the 
afternoons,  and  on  these  excursions 
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baskets  of  food  were  generally  carried 
by  domestics,  so  that  when  the  guests 
returned  home  no  further  meal  was 
necessary,  and  all  could  assemble  round 
the  gambling  table,  or  watch  the  theatri¬ 
cal  representations  provided  for  their 
amusement,  without  the  interruption  of 
another  lengthy  dinner.* 

Thus  the  wealthy  Venetian  whiled 
away  his  life,  a  life  of  constant  contact 


with  everything  refined  and  luxurious, 
everything  artistic  to  please  the  eye, 
everything  to  gratify  the  sense.  None 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  now.  Venice  of  to¬ 
day,  like  some  lovely  shell  spumed  by 
the  waves,  lies  stranded  on  her  own  Ad¬ 
riatic,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  who 
have  crept  in  upon  and  utilized  the  glory 
left  behind  by  the  dead* — Fraser's 
Magazine. 


ONE  FAITH  IN  MANY  FORMS. 

BY  M.  A.  JEVONS. 

[“  What  is  the  Being  that  is  ever  near,  sometimes  felt,  never  seen  ;  that  which  has  haunted  us 
from  childhood  with  a  dream  of  something  surpassingly  fair  which  has  never  yet  been  realized  ; 
that  which  sweeps  through  the  soul  at  times  as  a  desolation,  like  a  blast  from  the  wings  of  the 
Angel  of  Death,  leaving  us  stricken  and  silent  in  our  loneliness  ;  that  which  has  touched  us  in 
our  tenderest  point,  and  the  flesh  has  quivered  with  agony,  and  our  mortal  affections  have 
shrivelled  up  with  pain  ;  that  which  comes  to  us  in  aspirations  of  nobleness  and  conceptions  of 
superhuman  excellence?  Shall  we  say'll,’  or  ‘He’?  What  is  It?  Who  is  He?” — F.  W. 
Robertson. 

*'  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass. 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity.” — Shelley.] 

What  is  His  Name  ?  What  name  will  all  express  Him — 

The  mighty  Whole,  of  whom  we  are  but  part — 

So  that  all  differing  tongues  may  join  a  worship 
Echoing  in  every  heart  ? 

Then  answers  one — “  God  is  an  endless  sequence. 

Incapable  of  either  break  or  flaw. 

Which  we  discern  but  dimly,  and  in  fragments  ; 

God  is  unchanging  Law.” 

“  Nay,”  saith  another,  “  Law  is  but  His  method. 

Look  back,  behind  the  sequence,  to  its  source  ! 

Behind  all  phases  and  all  changes  seek  Him  ! 

God  is  the  primal  Force.” 

“Yea,  these  are  great,  but  God  himself  is  greater  ; 

A  living  harmony,  no  dead -cold  rule,” 

Saith  one  who  in  sweet  sounds  and  forms  of  beauty 
Hath  found  his  soul’s  best  school. 

“  Law,  force,  and  beauty  are  but  vague  abstractions. 

Too  unconnected  with  the  life  of  Man,” 

One  answers  ;  “  Man  hath  neither  time  nor  pmwer 
Such  mighty  thoughts  to  scan. 

“  But  here  upon  the  earth  we  find  him  living. 

And  though  in  little  time  he  fail  and  pass. 

And  all  his  faiths,  and  hopes,  and  thoughts  die  with  him. 

Surely,  as  ripened  grass  ; 
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“Yet  Man  the  race — man  as  he  may  be — will  be, 

<  Once  he  has  reached  unto  his  full-grown  height, 

Calm,  wise,  large-hearted,  and  large-soul’d,  will  triumph 
In  self-renouncing  might. 

“  Who  will  not  own,  even  now,  with  sight  prophetic. 

Life  is  divinest  in  its  human  dress, 

And  bend  before  it  with  a  yearning  reverence. 

And  strong  desire  to  bless?” 

Yea  !  Worship  chiefly  Love,  but  also  beauty. 

Wisdom  and  force  ;  for  they  are  all  divine  ! 

But  God  includes  them,  as  some  great  cathedral 
Includes  each  separate  shrine. 

So,  Brothers,  howsoe’er  we  apprehend  Him, 

Surely  ’tis  God  himself  we  all  adore — 

Life  of  all  life.  Soul  of  all  souls,  the  Highest, 

Heart  of  all  hearts,  and  more.  The  Spectator. 


NOTABLE  ASSASSINATIONS. 


Assassination  seems  of  late  to  have 
been  playing  a  more  than  usually  terri¬ 
ble  part  in  the  world’s  history.  We 
have  been  hearing  of  an  inquiry  proceed¬ 
ing  into  what  is  alleged  to  have  been  the 
murder  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  We 
have  scarcely  yet  done  talking  of  the 
dreadful  deed  which  brought  to  a  close 
the  troubled  reign  of  Alexander  11.  of 
Russia.  Since  that  tragedy  all  civilized 
society  has  read  with  painful  interest  of 
the  precautions  which  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  against  the  pitiless  foes  who  have 
threatened  his  life.  Then,  again,  the 
whole  civilized  world  has  been  stirred  to 
indignation  by  the  recent  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  American  President.  And 
while  we  write  all  England  is  aghast  at 
another  illustration  of  what  this  mur¬ 
derous  spirit  is  capable  of  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  ten  “  infernal  machines”  im¬ 
ported  into  Liverpool,  and  designed,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  for  that  most  diabolical 
of  all  methods  of  assassination — the  ex¬ 
plosion  which  scatters  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  without  the  smallest  possible  refer¬ 
ence  to  even  the  presumption  of  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  its  victims. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
developments  and  discoveries  of  science 
have  greatly  lengthened  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  arm  of  the  assassin.  When, 
some  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  Hassan- 


Ben-Sahib  planted  his  Order  of  “  Assas¬ 
sins”  in  Persia,  the  dagger  and  the  poi¬ 
son  cup  were  the  only  means  which  in  a 
general  way  were  open  to  him. 

The  records  of  history  are  full  of  dire¬ 
ful  deeds.  Russia,  among  European 
nations,  has  won  a  bad  pre-eminence  in 
the  murder  of  its  sovereigns,  though  it 
is  quite  a  new  thing  for  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  to  plotting  such  busi¬ 
ness.  Almost  invariably  it  has  been  the 
work  of  those  about  the  throne.  Mr. 
Carr,  in  his  “  Northern  Tour,”  gives  a 
terribly  graphic  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  representation  of  the  many  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  kind  in  Russia.  We 
have  here  no  “  patriots”  issuing  pro¬ 
clamations  in  the  name  of  the  people,  no 
public  ferment,  no  excitement  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  any  kind  outside  the  palace 
walls.  Such  affairs  have  usually  origi¬ 
nated  in  Russia,  until  recent  times,  mere¬ 
ly  in  court  intrigues  for  the  attainment 
of  place  and  power.  At  such  a  court 
there  are,  of  course,  never  wanting  some 
to  whom  the  monarch  has  made  himself 
disagreeable  or  dangerous,  and  a  few 
such  spirits  were  easily  banded  together 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  murder. 

The  Emperor  Paul  seems  to  have  been 
worried  by  some  apprehension  of  mis¬ 
chief,  and  took  a  more  than  usually 
affectionate  farewell  of  his  wife  and 
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children  on  the  fatal  night.  He  lay 
down  as  usual,  in  his  regimentals  and 
boots — who  would  not  be  an  emperor  ? 
— and  his  guards  took  up  their  posts  be¬ 
fore  his  chamber  door.  Silence  at  length 
reigned  throughout  the  palace,  except 
when  it  was  disturbed  by  the  paring  of 
the  sentinels  or,  at  a  distance,  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  Neva,  and  only  a  few 
lights  distantly  and  irregularly  gleamed 
through  the  windows  of  the  dark,  colos¬ 
sal  abode.  In  the  dead  of  night  eight  or 
nine  conspirators  passed  the  drawbridge 
and  made  their  way  stealthily  up  the 
staircase  to  the  emperor’s  chamber, 
where  by.  this  time  the  guards  had  been 
changed  by  the  contrivance  of  the  assas¬ 
sins — all  but  one  faithful  hussar,  who 
had  the  distinction  of  always  sleeping  at 
the  bedroom  door  of  his  imperial  master 
in  an  ante-room.  This  man  it  was 
found  impossible  to  remove  by  any  fair 
means,  and  when  the  conspirators  en¬ 
tered  the  ante-chamber  he  awoke,  chal¬ 
lenged  them,  and  was  immediately  cut 
down.  The  noise  of  this  proceeding 
roused  the  emperor,  who  sprang  from 
his  couch  as  the  whole  party  rushed 
in. 

The  helpless  monarch  endeavored  to 
lind  shelter  behind  the  tables  and  chairs, 
and  then  for  a  moment  he  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  assumed  a  tone  of 
authority.  He  told  them  they  were  his 
prisoners,  and  called  upon  them  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  merciless  ring  closed 
around  him,  however,  and  the  wretched 
emperor  begged  so  piteously  for  his  life, 
that  one  of  the  conspirators  relented, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  half  inclined 
to  side  with  the  victim.  He  offered  to 
relinquish  the  sceptre,  and  promised  that 
he  would  give  them  estates  and  make 
them  all  princes,  and  then,  finding  all 
was  vain,  he  plunged  madly  for  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  attempted  to  break  through  it, 
fearfully  gashing  his  hand  in  his  strug¬ 
gles.  He  was  dragged  back  from  the 
window—  which,  however,  was  so  high 
that  he  would  inevitably  have  been  killed 
had  he  gone  through — and  then  he 
seized  a  chair  and  fought  desperately 
with  it.  “  We  have  passed  the  Rubi¬ 
con  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  ;  “if  we  spare  his  life,  before  the 
setting  of  to-morrow's  sun  we  shall  be 
his  victims  !“  Thus  rallied,  the  mur¬ 
derers  passed  a  sash  round  the  neck  of 


the  struggling  emperor,  and  in  another 
minute  or  two  all  was  over,  and  the  con¬ 
spirators  dispersed  quietly  to  their 
homes. 

The  most  daring  and  comprehensive 
plot  for  assassination  known  to  modem 
history  undoubtedly  was  that  in  which 
“  Guy  Fawkes”  was  the  prominent 
figure.  That,  as  we  all  know,  failed  ; 
but  had  Fawkes  actually  succeeded  in 
firing  his  mine  underneath  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  it  would  possibly  have 
been  not  much  more  destructive  in  its 
effects  that  Orsini’s  famous  bombs, 
which  are  said  to  have  inflicted  no  less 
than  five  hundred  wounds,  many  of 
them  of  fatal  severity.  The  shells  of 
these  frightful  little  missiles  were  made 
in  Birmingham,  by  a  manufacturer  to 
whom  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
to  be  devoted  appears  to  have  been  un¬ 
known.  He  had  a  model  supplied  to 
him,  according  to  which  he  was  to  make 
six  small  iron  cases  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
the  larger  end  being  made  heavy,  so  as 
to  fall  foremost  when  the  bomb  was 
thrown  from  the  hand.  Each  shell  was 
to  have  on  this  larger  end  twenty-five 
nipples,  of  a  size  to  fit  an  ordinary  per¬ 
cussion  cap.  These  mysterious  little 
receptacles  having  been  supplied  accord¬ 
ing  to  order,  they  were  handed  over  to 
a  Frenchman  in  London,  to  be  filled 
with  an  explosive  composition  of  the 
most  violent  character  then  known  to 
science.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  mur¬ 
derous  discharge  was  concerned,  was 
precisely  what  the  conspirators  had  cal¬ 
culated  on,  but  their  intended  victim 
escaped  nevertheless.  Orsini’s  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  was  made  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1858,  when  the  monarch  and  his  wife 
were  to  go  to  the  opera.  Orsini,  Pierri, 
Gomez,  and  Rudio,  armed  with  the 
frightful  little  magazines,  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  group  on  the  route  by  which 
the  imperial  cortege  was  to  sweep  along 
to  the  opera  house.  Suddenly  three 
terrific  explosions  were  heard,  and  as 
the  smoke  cleared  away  the  arch-con¬ 
spirator  Orsini  was  himself  found  to  be 
among  the  wounded,  but  the  emperor 
and  empress  passed  on  unhurt  to  the 
opera.  The  imperial  carriage  had  been 
shattered,  one  of  the  horses  killed,  and 
two  footmen,  who  had  stood  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  emperor,  were  wound- 
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ed  ;  but  the  intended  victim  was  himself 
unscathed. 

That  was  the  third  attempt  by  “  in¬ 
fernal  machines,”  as  they  were  popu¬ 
larly  called  at  the  time,  to  assassinate  a 
ruler  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in 
point  of  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  explosive  weapon  it  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  anything  that 
had  hitherto  been  attempted.  The  first 
instance  of  the  kind  was  in  December, 
1800,  and  was  directed  against  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  when  First  Consul.  He  also 
was  expected  to  be  going  to  the  opera, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  his  de¬ 
struction  in  a  very  similar  way,  only 
that,  instead  of  a  convenient  little  bomb 
that  could  be  easily  concealed  about  the 
person,  the  engine  of  destruction  was  in 
this  case  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  in  a  cart 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  street.  Two 
conspirators  were  stationed  outside  the 
Tuileries,  and  they  were  to  run  and  give 
warning  to  the  third — St.  Regent — who 
was  in  charge  of  the  cart,  the  moment 
the  consul’s  cariige  appeared,  so  that  he 
might  fire  the  fusee  and  escape.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  coachman,  however,  seems  to 
have  outstripped  the  heralds,  and  the 
first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the 
equipage  that  St.  Regent  received  was 
its  appearance  a  short  distance  off.  The 
assassin  immediately  applied  a  light  to 
the  slow  match  and  decamped  ;  but  he 
was  obstructed  in  his  flight  by  the  cav¬ 
alry  forming  the  consul’s  advance  guard, 
and  was  unable  to  get  clear  away  before 
an  awful  explosion  took  place.  The 
barrel  containing  the  gunpowder  was 
charged  also  with  grape-shot,  so  packed 
as  to  scatter  death  and  destruction  in 
every  direction.  The  stony-hearted 
wretch  who  fired  the  barrel  had  just  be¬ 
fore  asked  a  young  girl  to  hold  his 
horse,  knowing,  of  course,  that  in  com 
plying  the  poor  child  was  dooming  her¬ 
self  to  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
nothing  was  ever  after  found  of  this 
young  girl  but  her  feet.  St.  Regent 
himself  was  wounded,  with  fifty-two 
others  ;  twenty  piersons  were  killed,  and 
the  fronts  of  some  forty  houses  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked.  Napoleon  himself  es¬ 
caped  without  a  scratch.  The  slow 
match  was  not  quite  accurately  timed. 
In  giving  his  account  of  the  occurrence, 
Napoleon  said  that  he  had  had  a  busy 
day,  and  had  fallen  asleep  after  dinner. 


It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
aroused  and  persuaded  to  go  out,”  and,” 
he  said,  ”  I  fell  fast  asleep  again 
after  I  was  in  my  carriage.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  explosion  took  place  I 
was  dreaming  of  the  danger  I  had  un¬ 
dergone  some  years  before  in  crossing 
the  Tagliamento  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  torches  during  a  flood.”  The  explo¬ 
sion  awoke  him,  and  he  instantly  ex¬ 
claimed  to  those  who  were  with  him, 
“We  are  blown  up  !”  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment,  perceiving  that  something  had  oc¬ 
curred  out  of  dreamland,  he  gave  orders 
with  great  promptitude  and  presence  of  • 
mind  to  drive  on  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
is  said  that  Napoleon  owed  his  life,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  the  fact  that  his  coachman  was 
tipsy  that  night,  and  drove  more  than 
usually  fast. 

That  may  be  said  to  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  era  of  assassinations  by 
“  infernal  machines.”  How  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  improved  upon  vve  have  shown, 
and  how  terribly  effective  such  attempts 
may  sometimes  be  we  have  only  too  re¬ 
cently  had  proof. 

The  fact  that  from  amid  the  fearful 
destruction  of  St.  Regent’s  gunpowder 
barrel  the  intended  victim  had  emerged 
uninjured,  perhaps  suggested  to  the 
next  would-be  assassin  of  a  French  ruler 
that  greater  precision  was  necessary, 
and  he  set  his  wits  to  work  and  pro¬ 
duced  something  very  like  a  mitrailleuse. 
This  ingenious  destroyer  was  Fieschi, 
who,  in  1835  took  a  front  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  in  a  thoroughfare 
of  Paris  through  which  Louis  Philippe 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving  or  riding  oc¬ 
casionally.  He  determined  to  make 
quite  sure  of  his  victim,  and  immediately 
behind  the  blind  of  his  window  he  erect¬ 
ed  a  frightful  machine,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  gun-barrels  spread  out  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan.  These  were  mounted 
on  a  stout  frame,  with  their  muzzles 
pointing  down  into  the  road  below — 
not  all  just  in  a  line,  but  some  a  little 
higher  than  others,  so  as  to  rake  the  en¬ 
tire  width  of  the  road-way,  or  at  any  rate 
as  much  of  it  as  the  king  would  be  likely 
to  cover  as  he  passed  along.  The  gun- 
barrels  were  charged  with  powder,  and 
four  balls  were  rammed  into  each,  while 
the  touch-holes  were  all  connected  by  a 
train  of  powder.  It  only  required  a 
light  to  be  applied  to  the  train,  and  the 
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five-and  t»’enty  gun-barrels  would  pour 
down  a  murderous  torrent  of  a  hundred 
balls  into  the  road-way  beneath.  It  was 
the  time  of  commemoration  of  the  king’s 
accession,  and  a  festive  procession  came 
sweeping  along  the  Boulevard  du  Tem¬ 
ple,  nobody  dreaming  of  murderous 
plots,  when  Fieschi  drew  up  his  blind 
and  belched  down  his  shower  of  lead 
full  on  the  king — so  it  appeared,  at  least, 
for  some  forty  persons  fell  dead  or 
wounded  all  around  him.  The  king’s 
horse  received  a  ball  in  the  neck,  and 
Louis  himself  was  slightly  grazed  on  the 
face  by  another,  but  beyond  this  he  es¬ 
caped  injury,  as  he  did  on  several  other 
occasions  when  his  assassination  was  at¬ 
tempted.  Indeed,  Louis  almost  seems 
to  have  borne  a  charmed  life,  and  must, 
one  would  think,  have  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  shot  at.  There  was 
Fieschi’s  attempt  in  1835,  Alibaud’s  in 
1836  ;  Damiens  made  another  attack  in 
1840  ;  and  in  1846  there  were  two  mur¬ 
derous  assaults  upon  him,  one  by  Le- 
comte  and  another  by  Henri. 

One  of  the  most  brutal  regicides  on 
record  was  that  of  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden,  in  1792.  Gustavus  was  a  man 
of  unquestionable  ability  and  many 
kingly  virtues,  but  his  character  was 
blemished  by  a  love  of  ostentation,  and 
he  involved  himself  and  his  country  in 
financial  embarrassments  which,  whether 
in  private  or  public  life,  are  pretty  sure 
to  lead  to  mischief.  He  became  un¬ 
popular  ;  his  nobles  conspired  against 
him,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
die.  Captain  Ankarstrum  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  carry  out  the  sentence,  but 
two  others  of  the  conspirators  claimed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  assassin  of 
the  king.  The  three  therefore  drew 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Ankarstrum, 
w'ho  had  not  only  been  a  bitter  opponent 
of  many  of  the  political  measures  of  Gus¬ 
tavus,  but  had  at  one  time  been  impris¬ 
oned,  and,  as  he  considered,  treated 
with  great  harshness  under  an  accusation 
of  treason,  of  which,  however,  he  had 
been  acquitted.  He  entertained,  there¬ 
fore,  a  very  rancorous  feeling  toward  the 
doomed  monarch,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
his  hatred  in  the  opera  house  that  he 
had  himself  built,  and  where  he  was 
amusing  himself  in  a  M  masque.  An¬ 
karstrum  shot  the  king  with  a  pistol 
which  he  had  loaded  with  broken  shot. 


The  consequence  was  a  wound  of  a 
frightfully  painful  nature,  and  Gustavus 
died  after  a  fortnight  of  the  greatest 
anguish.  Ankarstrum  was  publicly  flog¬ 
ged  three  times,  and  then  beheaded. 

It  is  noticeable  how  often  the  theatre 
or  the  way  to  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
assassination.  It  was  in  Ford’s  Thea¬ 
tre,  it  will  be  remembered  by  most  of 
our  readers,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  pistol  of  Booth.  George 
III.  very  narrowly  escaped  assassination 
in  Drury  Lane  'Theatre  in  May,  1800, 
having  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
been  fired  at  in  Hyde  Park.  The  attack 
upon  him  in  the  theatre  was  made  by  a 
man  who  stood  up  in  the  pit,  and,  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  royal  box, 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  king  in  full  view  of 
the  whole  audience.  He  was  of  course 
seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  lunatic.  He 
was  placed  in  confinement,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death,  more  than  forty 
years  after. 

Generally  speaking,  our  own  mon- 
archs  have  been  free  from  personal 
attack.  Our  present  gracious  Queen, 
as  everybody  knows,  has  been  several 
times  alarmed  by  the  semblance  of 
an  assault  upon  her.  There  was  Ox¬ 
ford’s  attack  with  a  pistol,  and  which 
was  believed  to  have  contained  no 
shot,  and  more  recently  an  insane 
youth  presented  himself  by  the  Queen’s 
carriage  with  a  useless  old  weapon,  of 
which  he  was  quickly  deprived.  But 
from  serious  and  sane  attempts  —  if 
such  attempts  can  ever  be  quite  sane — 
at  assassination  England’s  sovereigns  of 
modern  times  have  been  freer  than 
almost  any  Continental  rulers.  The 
personal  popularity  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  has  had  much  to  do 
with  this,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  probably 
due  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  our  hap¬ 
pier  constitution.  Even  the  craziest  of 
politicians  can  perceive  that  no  material 
effect  on  State  matters  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  murder  of  a  king  or  queen 
who  is  not  a  personal  ruler. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  personal  rulership 
of  Continental  monarchs,  or  at  any  rate 
their  more  direct  influence  on  politics, 
that  has  made  them  so  often  the  mark 
for  the  assassin.  The  German  Emperor 
has  been  three  times  attacked — by  Oscar 
Becker  in  1861,  and  more  recently  by 
HUdel  and  Nobiling.  His  great  Minis- 
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ter,  Prince  Bismarck,  has  not  altogether 
been  free  from  assault.  Here  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  has  more  frequently  been  the  re¬ 
sponsible  ministers  who  have  aroused 
the  murderous  rancor  of  enemies.  The 
popular  Lord  Palmerston  was  once  fired 
at  and  wounded.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  life 
was  on  one  occasion  preserved  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  another  who  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  him,  and  Spencer  Percival  fell 
a  victim  to  the  revengeful  fury  of  Bel¬ 
lingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Bellingham,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  had  a  grievance  against  the 
Russian  Government  which  he  thought 
the  Secretary  of  ^tate  ought  to  have  es¬ 
poused,  and,  to  the  profound  grief  and 
exasperation  of  all  England,  he  met  the 
popular  minister  in  the  lobby  and  shot 
him,  and  was  hanged  for  it  within  a  few 
days  ;  though  some  thought  he  must  have 
been  insane.  Such  was  the  popular  ex¬ 
citement,  however,  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  very  little  disposition  abroad 
to  make  any  inquiry  into  this  question. 

This  was  mercy  itself,  however,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  treatment  that  Belling¬ 
ham  would  certainly  have  received  at 
other  times  and  in  other  countries.  The 
miserable  fanatic  Ravaillac,  who  mortally 
stabbed  Henry  IV.  of  France  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  believed, 
underwent  the  most  frightful  tortures  ; 
and  just  the  same  ordeal  was  awarded  to 
Damiens  a  century  and  a  half  later  by 
the  peers  of  France  for  his  attempt  to 
assassinate  Louis  XV..  Belthazar  Ger¬ 
ard,  who  murdered  William  the  Silent 
at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1584,  was 
another  who  underwent  terrible  punish¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  young  Spaniard,  and 
it  is  said  that  Philip  11.  of  Spain  insti¬ 
gated  him  to  the  murder.  He  promised 
to  make  this  unhappy  youth — so  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  respectable  authorities 
— a  Spanish  count,  to  give  him  a  fine 
estate,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the  order 
of  St.  Jago,  if  he  would  only  take  the 
life  of  this  great  foe  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Gerard  accordingly  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  household  of  the  Dutch 
monarch  and  awaited  his  opportunity. 
He  concealed  himself  on  the  staircase  of 
the  palace,  and  when  William  passed  he 
rushed  out  and  stabbed  him  mortally. 
He  of  course  fled  for  his  life,  but  was 
taken  before  he  had  quite  cleared  the 


town.  He  was  dragged  to  prison,  and 
the  people  expended  their  despair  upon 
his  miserable  carcass,  torturing  him  with 
every  form  of  painful  punishment  they 
could  think  of.  He  defied  their  fierce 
ingenuity,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
soon  be  a  saint  in  heaven  and  would 
have  the  first  place  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.  They  left  him  for  a  night  in 
his  pain.  In  the  morning  they  wrenched 
him  on  the  rack  ;  they  plucked  his  flesh 
from  him  with  red-hot  pincers  ;  they 
tortured  him  to  death  by  inches  of  un¬ 
speakable  agony. 

We  have  confined  our  recollections  to 
modern  times,  and  to  a  few  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  most  celebrated  among  European 
nations.  In  Eastern  lands,  where  des¬ 
potic  government  prevails,  assassination 
has  been  far  more  common.  We  have 
no  space  to  refer  to  the  many  memorable 
events  of  the  same  kind  which  darken 
the  pages  of  ancient  history.  A  huge 
volume  would  not  contain  the  records 
of  the  violent  deaths  of  kings  and  rulers, 
and  others  in  high  places.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  are 
among  the  events  familiar  in  every  land, 
through  poetry  and  art  as  well  as  his¬ 
tory. 

In  studying  this  subject  there  is  far 
more  to  interest  us  than  the  love  of  what 
is  sensational.  A  philosophical  writer 
would  distinguish  between  assassina¬ 
tions  the  result  of  personal  hatred  and 
revenge,  or  of  family  intrigue  and  party 
plotting.  Other  instances  would  be 
ascribed  to  political  motives,  rising  at 
times,  as  in  the  old  Roman  republicans, 
to  a  lofty  love  of  liberty.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  some  famous  assassina¬ 
tions  awaken  boyish  enthusiasm  in  first 
reading  the  classics  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  are  yet  not  different 
in  motive  from  what  are  denounced  as 
b^e  crimes  in  modem  times.  Even  in 
regard  to  less  remote  periods,  there  have 
been  apologies  for  regicide,  and  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  “  killing  no  murder.” 
It  is  important  also  to  note  how  rarely 
assassinations  achieve  their  end.  To  a 
separate  catalogue  would  be  relegated 
the  most  atrocious  of  all  murders,  those 
perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  religion, 
and  for  the  professed  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  truth,  peace,  and  love. — 
Leisure  Hour. 
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Of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
few  are  more  insidious  or  distressing 
than  dyspepsia,  a  disease  unhappily  so 
common  that  it  seldom  attracts  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  is  like  toothache  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Because  it  does  not  kill  exactly, 
we  scarcely  give  it  pity.  Perhaps  this 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dyspeptic 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  the  author  of 
his  own  miseries.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  suffering 
entailed.  Once  dyspepsia  takes  hold  of 
a  person,  it  is  not  to  be  easily  got  rid  of. 
The  food-hend,  one  might  almost  call 
it  ;  for  many  are  the  men  and  women, 
both  dead  and  living,  the  springs  of 
whose  life  have  been  poisoned  by  this 
malady. 

We  have  just  met  with  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  little  book  on  the  subject,  “The 
Causes  and  Treatment  of  Imperfect  Di¬ 
gestion”  (J,  &  A,  Churchill,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  Street),  from  which  we  hope  to 
gather  a  few  useful  hints  that  may  help 
the  dyspeptic.  It  is  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Leared,  an  eminent  physician,  who 
had  made  the  subject  his  study,  and  in 
giving  us  the  result  of  his  experience, 
has  left  us  a  legacy  of  no  slight  value. 
He  starts  with  one  important  simile. 
He  says  that  “  the  digestive  powers  may 
be  compared  to  the  physical  strength. 
Every  individual  can  without  inconven¬ 
ience  carry  a  certain  weight,  while  any 
addition  to  it  is  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
portionate  sense  of  oppression.  In  the 
same  way,  what  is  called  indigestion  is 
often  simply  a  result  of  excess.  The 
amount  of  food  which  each  man  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  digesting  with  ease,  has  always 
a  limit.  The  limit  bears  relation  to  his 
age,  constitution,  state  of  health,  and 
habits.” 

The  particular  causes  of  dyspepsia 
are  many  and  various  in  different  sub¬ 
jects.  Food  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
waste  of  life  ;  and  the  more  rapid  the 
waste,  the  greater  need  for  replenishing  ; 
thus  young  people  require  more  food 
than  old.  But  each  person  should  study 
what  suits  his  constitution  individually  ; 
as  one  person  may  be  able  to  take  an 
amount  of  food  which  would  be  fatal  to 
another.  One  fault,  however,  the  author 
points  out  with  regard  to  the  “  relative 


amount  and  distribution  of  meals”  in 
our  country,  which  we  can  verify,  as  we 
have  seen  the  disastrous  results  which 
have  followed  upon  taking  a  light  break¬ 
fast  of  coffee  or  tea  and  bread-and-but¬ 
ter,  and  allowing  the  stomach  to  go  all 
day  on  this  light  meal — with  a  still 
lighter  luncheon  only — until  late  dinner 
in  the  evening,  when  solid  food  has 
been  taken  for  the  first  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Where  a  light 
breakfast  is  eaten,  a  solid  meal  is  requi¬ 
site  in  the  middle  of'  the  day.  When 
the  organs  are  left  too  long  unemployed, 
they  secrete  an  excess  of  mucus,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  digestion.  One 
meal  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  next  ; 
and  a  poor  breakfast  leaves  the  stomach 
over-active  for  dinner.  This  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  much  excess  in  eating,  and  arises 
from  the  insufficient  quantity  and  bad 
quality  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  point 
to  bear  in  mind  therefore,  is,  that  not 
to  eat  a  sufficiency  at  one  meal  makes 
you  too  hungry  for  the  next  ;  and  that 
when  you  are  too  hungry,  you  are  apt 
to  overload  the  stomach,  and  give  the 
gastric  juices  more  to  do  than  they  have 
the  power  to  perform. 

To  eat  too  often  and  to  eat  irregular¬ 
ly,  is  another  source  of  indigestion. 
People  who  dine  at  uncertain  hours,  and 
eat  one  meal  too  quickly  on  the  last, 
must  expect  the  stomach  to  retaliate  in 
the  long  run.  Another  very  fruitful 
source  of  dyspepsia  is  imperfect  masti¬ 
cation.  We  remember  one  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  used  always  to  warn  young 
I>eople  on  this  point  by  saying  :  “  Re¬ 
member  you  have  no  teeth  in  your  stom¬ 
ach.”  Nervous  people  nearly  always 
eat  fast,  and  as  nearly  always  are  the 
victims  of  nervous  irritability,  produced 
by  dys|>epsia.  We  believe  that  one 
reason  why  dinner  parties  are' not  so 
dangerous  —  digestively  speaking  —  as 
they  ought  to  be  is,  that  people  are 
compelled,  through  courtesy,  to  con¬ 
sume  their  food  slowly  and  in  small 
quantities  each  mouthful  ;  thus  the 
quantity  consumed  is  counteracted  by 
the  long  time  used  in  consumption, 
which  does  less  violence  to  the  stomach 
than  one  plateful  of  meat  flung  down 
unmasticated. 
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Snuff-taking  and  smoking  produce 
dyspepsia  when  the  result  is  waste  of 
saliva.  On  the  other  hand,  some  peo¬ 
ple  find  smoking  assists  digestion  if 
taken  in  moderation.  To  sit  much  in  a 
stooping  posture  interferes  with  the 
stomach’s  action.  Dr.  Leared  says  he 
has  traced  "  well-marked  dyspepsia  to 
sitting  immediately  atter  dinner  in  a  low 
arm-chair,  so  that  the  body  was  curved 
forward,  and  the  stomach  compressed  ; 
and  that  in  some  trades,  the  pressure  of 
certain  implements  upon  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  as  in  the  case  of  curriers,  boot¬ 
makers,  and  weavers,  produces  severe 
dyspepsia.” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  sources 
of  dyspepsia.  Let  us  now  look  at  some 
of  the  symptoms.  First  among  these  is 
flatulency,  which  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  naturally  gaseous  condition  of  the 
stomach.  Allied  to  this  is  fermentation. 
To  show  the  discomfort  produced  by 
this  form,  it  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  during  fermentation  an  apple 
will  evolve  a  volume  of  gas  six  hundred 
times  its  own  size  ! 

To  follow  closely  all  the  varied  symp¬ 
toms  of  dyspepsia,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  few 
that  are  curious,  and  often  borne  with 
unconscious  of  the  cause,  which  may 
now  be  referred  distinctly  to  indiges¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  is  what  is  known  as 
the  ”  fidgets,”  a  restless  state  of  body, 
which  comes  on  frequently  after  dinner, 
from  w'hich  there  is  no  relief  except  by 
going  entirely  to  rest ;  and  even  then  it 
pursues  the  victim.  Another  queer  symp¬ 
tom  is  the  fancied  unnatural  size  of  the 
limbs  or  hand.  Many  can  testify  to  this 
experience,  fancying  their  hand  or  leg  has 
grown  to  a  colossal  size.  All  indigestion 
this.  Who  would  have  thought  it ! 

But  the  most  painful  form  of  dyspep¬ 
sia  is  that  which  reacts  on  the  mind,  and 
produces  what  is  so  sadly  frequent — 
mental  depression.  People  of  nervous 
temperaments  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  this  form,  which  arises  in  them  from 
the  imperfect  and  distorted  impression 
produced  by  impure  blood  upon  the  del¬ 
icate  organ  of  the  brain.  This  impurity 
is  owing  to  indigestion,  which  poisons 
the  blood  that  feeds  the  brain,  and  gives 
rise  to  all  manner  of  gloomy  fancies,-and 
the  greater  evil  of  hypochondriasis, 
which,  as  the  author  shows,  is  only  dys¬ 


pepsia  in  another  form,  the  details  of 
which  might  fill  volumes.  Among  the 
many  perverted  fancies,  some  believe 
themselves  slighted  by  their  friends  and 
the  world.  Extreme  sensitiveness  makes 
others  voluntary  exiles.  Groundless 
suspicions,  irritability,  irresolution,  are 
also  common  symptoms.  So  are  mor¬ 
bid  apprehensions  and  fixed  ideas.  One 
curious  case  in  point  is  quoted  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  life  was  rendered  misera¬ 
ble  by  the  constant  recurrence  in  his 
mind  of  a  particular  number,  w’hich  he 
believed  had  some  connection  with  his 
fate  in  this  world  and  the  next.  The 
fear  of  lightning  was  so  strong  in  another 
gentleman,  that  it  made  him  ill  to  men¬ 
tion  the  subject  of  electricity. 

Surely  to  escape  from  such  torments 
were  worth  a  sacrifice,  as  the  monster 
which  sows  these  evils  is  to  be  crushed 
by  those  who  have  courage  and  self-de¬ 
nial  equal  to  the  task.  The  chief  essen¬ 
tial  is  diet ;  but  in  attacking  this,  we  at¬ 
tack  the  one  formidable  difficulty.  Who 
is  equal  to  continued  restraint  ?  or  being 
equal,  knows  to  a  nicety  what,  in  his 
particular  case,  to  eat,  drink,  and 
avoid  ;  as,  above  all,  the  rule  holds 
good  in  dyspepsia,  that  one  man's  meat 
may  be  another  man’s  poison,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality.  General 
rules  are  laid  down,  to  be  followed  as 
their  assimilation  with  the  constitution 
indicates.  The  evil  of  not  supplying 
the  stomach  at  breakfast  with  substan¬ 
tial  food  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
the  author  is  emphatic  in  pointing  out 
that  it  is  one  which  needs  correction. 
Good  black  tea  is  recommended  as  a 
suitable  beverage  for  breakfast,  unless 
coffee  is  found  preferable.  But  choco¬ 
late  should  not  be  taken.  Cocoa,  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  may  be  used  by  those  it 
suits  ;  and  in  the  case  where  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  excitable,  barley-water  or 
thin  gruel  may  be  taken  with  advantage, 
where  they  do  not  give  rise  to  acidity. 
Bread  eaten  by  dyspeptics  should  be  of 
the  purest  kind,  and  never  new.  Brown 
bread  should  be  avoided  by  those  of  del¬ 
icate  mucous  membrane.  Muffins,  hot 
buttered  toast,  and  all  greasy  prepara¬ 
tions  are  fatal  to  dyspeptics.  Butter 
should  always  be  eaten  cold  and  spar¬ 
ingly.  The  underdone  yolk  of  an  egg- 
agrees  with  most  digestions  ;  the  white 
is  indigestible. 
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But  to  go  through  the  category  of 
what  should  and  should  not  be  eaten, 
would  be  tiresome.  There  are  certain 
cardinal  rules  to  go  by,  which  we  give 
as  worth  remembering  ;  though  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  majority  prefer  their  pains  to 
privation.  How  often  have  we  heard  it 
said  :  “I  would  rather  live  a  few  years 
less,  than  give  up  everything  worth 
living  for”;  that  is,  eating  !  But  for 
those  who  are  in  earnest  in  preferring  a 
happy  mind  to  the  pleasures  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  we  would  give,  through  our  author, 
the  following  hints. 

To  strive  in  diet  to  combine  always 
the  greatest  nutriment  with  the  least 
bulk,  so  that  the  body  may  be  nourished 
without  giving  the  digestion  too  great  a 
weight  to  carry,  as  "we  live  by  what  we 
digest,  not  by  what  we  eat.”  To  at¬ 
tend  particularly  to  mastication.  A 
faulty  state  of  the  teeth  is  one  sure 
source  of  dyspepsia,  and  will  produce 
the  complaint  where  it  did  not  exist  in 
the  first  instance.  Artificial  teeth  should 
be  employed  where  the  natural  ones 
have  failed,  or  the  food  minced  where 
these  cannot  be  used. 

Regularity  in  the  hours  of  meals  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  The 
stomach  should  not  be  disappointed 
when  it  expects  to  be  replenished.  If 
disappointed,  even  a  diminished  amount 
of  food  will  be  taken  without  appetite, 
which  causes  the  secretions  to  injure  the 
stomach,  or  else  impair  its  muscular  ac¬ 
tion.  Any  changes  in  the  time  of  meals 
should  be  made  gradually. 

Of  food  itself  bear  in  mind  that  hot 
meat  is  more  digestible  than  cold.  The 
flesh  of  young  animals  is  less  easy  of  di¬ 
gestion  than  that  of  full-grown.  The 
flesh  of  wild  animals  is  more  digestible 
than  that  of  domestic  animals.  Land- 
birds  are  more  digestible  than  water- 
fowl.  And  in  game,  long-killed  birds 
are  less  digestible  than  those  newly  kill¬ 
ed.  With  the  exception  of  sweetbread, 
the  visceral  parts  of  the  animal,  such  as 


liver,  heart,  and  kidneys,  are  indigesti¬ 
ble.  White-fleshed  fish  is  easier  of  di¬ 
gestion  than  red  ;  and  fish  containing 
much  oil,  as  the  eel  and  mackerel,  are 
diflicult  to  digest.  Shell-fish  are  out  of 
court  altogether. 

Dyspeptics  should  never  eat  fried 
food.  Broiled,  or  roast,  or  bojled,  is  all 
that  is  admissible  for  them.*  Hashes, 
stews,  and  made  dishes  produce  what  is 
called  foul  dyspepsia,  and  are  to  be  es¬ 
chewed  by  those  who  suffer  from  that 
form  of  the  malady. 

The  skin,  core,  and  kernels  of  fruit 
should  be  avoided.  The  author  gives  a 
case  of  dyspepsia  that  was  greatly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  eating  pears.  The  fruit  in  its 
ripest  state,  he  says,  contains  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  gritty  material,  which,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  separated  in  the  mouth,  on  being 
swallowed  irritates  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  internally. 

We  are  gradually  closing  up  all  the 
pleasant  avenues  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
palate,  when  we  say  that  other  prohibit¬ 
ed  articles  are  pastry,  sweetmeats  of  all 
kinds,  and  sugar.  The  courage  of  re¬ 
sistance  has  broken  down  before  this  last 
’demand,  and  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his 
sugar,  is  a  crime  little  short  of  robbing 
him  of  his  beer.  But  to  fight  a  foe  with 
his  own  weapons,  one  must  be  as  relent¬ 
less  as  one’s  enemy. 

The  subject  of  dyspepsia  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  one.  Look  at  it  as  we  may, 
we  feel  that  it  is  only  to  be  skimmed,  or 
rather  hinted  at,  in  these  short  limits. 
Still  a  signpost  can  indicate  the  right 
road  to  the  traveller.  If  in  the  present 
instance  we  have  served  in  that  worthy 
capacity,  by  pointing  out  to  dyspeptics 
the  right  road  to  recovery,  we  shall  be 
glad  for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  late  author  to  whom  we  have 
made  reference,  whose  extremely  useful 
work  deserves  to  become  a  handbook  to 
every  one  possessing  a  digestion. — 
Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

BY  DR.  A.  H.  JAPP. 

SouE  time  ago,  when  it  was  reported  for  producing  electricity,  there  were  in- 
that  a  proposal  was  on  foot  to  transform  credulous  persons  who  laughed  outright 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  into  a  great  force  at  the  idea  and  chuckled  over  it  as  a 
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fine  joke.  That  was  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  mere  magnitude  often 
overwhelms  men’s  minds.  Niagara  dif¬ 
fers  not  from  other  waterfalls,  save  that 
it  is  bigger  ;  and  the  same  form  of  force 
has  been  turned  to  practical  account  in 
view  of  the  same  end.  Not  long  since 
we  read  that  two  enterprising  gentlemen 
had  produced  light  in  their  houses  by 
converting  into  that  form  the  energy  of 
a  neighboring  waterfall — the  one  was 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  at  his  place 
near  Newcastle,  and  the  other  was  an 
intelligent  and  pushing  hotel  proprietor 
in  Switzerland.  Water  may  thus  prac¬ 
tically  be  converted  into  light  or  heat, 
and  the  force  which  thus  mysteriously 
transforms  itself,  in  a  more  wonderful 
manner  than  the  genii  of  any  fairy  tale, 
may  annihilate  distance.  The  electric 
current  will  travel  by  many  paths  to 
many  ends  ;  and  after  all,  we  but  imi¬ 
tate  nature  in  the  effort  we  make  to  gain 
perfection  in  our  mastery  of  each  of 
them.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  every  point 
respecting  electricity  that — 

the  utilization  of  the  illimitable  wasted  energy 
on  the  earth’s  surface  offers  a  fine  field  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  electrician.  The  tides  of  the 
ocean,  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
rapids  of  a  river,  the  innumerable  waterfalls 
that  are  found  in  every  mountainous  or  hilly 
country,  could  be  compelled  to  give  up.  in  the 
form  of  electric  fcurrents,  that  energy  which 
gives  them  existence,  and  which  could  thus  be 
employed  for  providing  power,  generating  heat, 
or  supplying  light,  away  altogether  from  their 
source  of  conversion. 

Wherever,  in  truth,  wires  can  be  stretched 
(says  Dr.  George  Wilson),  whether  suspended 
in  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  or  sunk  in 
the  sea,  there  our  wonder-working  apparatus 
may  be  erected.  A  few  square  inches  of  zinc 
and  copper  will  produce  for  us  a  force  which, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  continent  or  an  ocean, 
will  speak  for  us,  write  for  us,  print  for  us. 
keep  time  for  us,  watch  stars  for  us,  and  move 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  No  distance  will  stop 
its  march,  for  where  the  force  of  one  battery  is 
spent  it  can  be  made  to  call  into  action  another, 
or  relay  battery,  which  will  carry  on  the  mes¬ 
sage,  so  that  if  the  wires  were  laid,  it  might 
sweep  round  the  globe.  Such  a  network  of 
wires,  we  may  hope,  will  one  day  connect  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and,  like  the  great  nerves 
of  the  human  body,  unite  in  living  sympathy 
all  the  far-scattered  children  of  men. 

We  think  of  Emerson’s  words  :  “  Na¬ 
ture  is  a  great  storehouse  of  forces,  and 
he  is  the  benefactor  of  his  species  who 
shows  how  the  seeming  worthless  tatters 
in  her  rag-shop  are  not  waste,  but,  prop- 
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erly  used  up,  are  of  unspeakable  value 
and  power.”  Think  of  the  centuries, 
the  long  millenniums,  that  have  swept 
over  mankind  while  all  this  world  of 
serviceable  force  was  practically  un¬ 
known.  The  patriarchs,  with  their  no¬ 
madic  faculties  of  observation  and  of 
meditation,  no  doubt  looked  with  pious 
awe,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  at 
the  lightnings  that  played  in  lurid  zig¬ 
zags  above  them  in  that  eastern  sky,  and 
wondered  whence  they  came  ;  but  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  regarded  it  as 
the  last  possibility  of  man  to  tame  and 
to  use  them  for  his  own  purposes  ;  for 
he  asked  :  “  Canst  thou  send  lightnings, 
that  they  may  go  and  say  unto  thee^  Here 
we  are  ?’  ’ 

Yet  modem  science  has  tamed  the 
lightnings,  and  the  whole  rationale  of 
electricid  science  may  be  described  as  a 
binding  or  insulating  of  a  mysterious 
element  which  no  man  can  describe,  and 
for  which  no  one  can  fully  account. 
The  greatest  scientific  man  is  as  baffled 
about  it  as  is  the  simplest  peasant.  We 
know  the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and  we 
know  certain  effects  produced  by  it  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  ;  but  that  is  all. 
We  live  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
its  tokens  ;  we  are  the  slaves  of  its  capri¬ 
cious  or  sudden  outbursts  ;  we  are  its 
masters  to  use  and  to  apply  it ;  and  yet  in 
itself  it  is  a  mysterious  veiled  presence 
which  may  not  be  spoken  with  face  to 
face. 

The  practical  problem  with  Mrs.  Dods 
was  ”  to  find  your  hare.”  The  prac¬ 
tical  problem  in  electricity  is,  if  not  to 
find  your  force,  to  keep  your  current. 
It  ceaselessly  aims  at  flying  from  you, 
losing  itself  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  be¬ 
coming  diffused,  dissipated.  The  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  by  rubbing  amber  or  elec¬ 
tron  (which  has  left  its  record  very  clear 
to  all  time  in  the  word  electricity)  got  a 
kind  of  current  ;  but  they  could  not 
catch  it  properly  and  tie  it  to  a  wire  as 
we  now  do  ;  and  the  aim  of  scientific 
men  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  search 
for  the  most  effectual  means  of  tying  the 
current  to  the  wire,  or  finding  the  most 
efficient  insulators  And  as  it  is 
throughout  the  whole  world  of  nature, 
so  it  is  here.  As  the  old  divine  elo¬ 
quently  said,  “  All  things  are  set  over 
against  each  other  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  single  or  separate.”  When  you 
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have  once  chained  your  current  well 
enough,  by  an  inevitable  law  it  gen¬ 
erates  another.  One  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  Faraday — that  most  pa¬ 
tient,  imaginative,  and  self-denying  of 
investigators — was  that,  if  a  current  of 
electricity  passes  from  a  battery  along 
one  wire,  it  developes  a  current  along 
another  and  passive  wire  stretched  near 
it.  When  Faraday’s  wonderful  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  generation  of  a  current  of 
electricity  in  a  passive  wire  stretched 
near  a  charged  one  had  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  nlays,  new  possibilities  for 
telegraphy  seemed  to  be  opened  on  all 
sides  ;  and  these  do  not  seem  even  yet 
to  have  been  practically  realized  even 
remotely.  But  to  enable  the  reader  to 
realize  even  faintly  the  high  point  at 
which  telegraphy  has  now  reached,  we 
must  take  a  hurried  glance  at  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  system  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  assertion  is  certainly  fully 
justified,  that  the  first  great  step  in  prac¬ 
tical  telegraphy  was  made  when  the  true 
function  of  a  wire  in  maintaining  a  cur¬ 
rent  and  producing  a  signal  at  the  end 
was  clearly  grasped.  Oddly  enough, 
the  first  realization  of  this  seems  to  have 
fallen  to  a  Scotchman.  In  the  Scot’s 
Magazine  for  1753  we  find  record  of  an 
“expeditious  method  of  conveying  in¬ 
telligence”  described  under  the  initials, 
C.  M.  There  is  some  doubt  now  as  to 
who  this  C.  M.  was.  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster  says  that  he  was  a  Greenock  man 
named  Charles  Morrison  ;  others  give 
his  name  as  Charles  Marshall.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  C.  M.  had  caught  a  vision  of 
the  great  goal.  He  aimed  at  the  com¬ 
plete  insulation  of  the  conducting  wire 
and  producing  a  signal  at  the  end  of  the 
wire  which  should  be  visible  and  intelli¬ 
gible.  He  did  not  attain  to  the  next 
step  of  producing  many  signals  by  one 
wire  ;  he  used  a  separate  wire  for  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  But  the  princi¬ 
ple  in  his  case  was  clear — he  telegraphed. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  him  may 
be  given  in  the  words  of  an  elderly 
Scotch  lady,  who  remembered  a  “  very 
clever  man  of  obscure  position  who 
could  make  lichtnin’  write  and  speak, 
and  who  could  licht  a  room  wi’  coal- 
reek.”  It  was  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  idea  clearly  dawned  on  elec¬ 
tricians  that  one  wire  and  needle  could 
be  made  to  represent  several  letters  of 
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the  alphabet.  When,  by  slow  degrees, 
the  wires  and  needles  had  been  reduced 
to  the  lucky  number  five,  we  may  say 
that  a  great  step  in  the  needle-form  of 
telegraphy  had  been  inaugurated.  It  was 
by  means  of  one  of  these  five-needle  in¬ 
struments  that  the  capture  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  Tawell,  the  Quaker  murderer,  was 
effected,  and  a  quaint  incident  is  told  in 
connection  with  it  which  fixes  it  the 
more  firmly  in  the  memory.  In  spite  of 
its  five  needles  the  instrument  could 
not  make  the  letter  “  q,”  and  but  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  telegraphist,  who 
spelt  the  word  “  Quaker,”  “  Kwaker,’’ 
the  murderer  would  in  all  probability 
have  escaped.  But  five-needle  instru¬ 
ments,  useful  as  they  proved  in  those 
days,  are  now  looked  upon  by  practical 
telegraphists  as  odd  specimens  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

It  took  nearly  a  whole  century  from 
the  date  of  C.  M.’s  somewhat  rude  in¬ 
vention  to  make  the  next  fruitful  and 
definite  step.  Then  it  was  that  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  introduced  what 
is  known  as  the  “  double  needle”  tele¬ 
graph.  On  the  night  of  June  25,  1837, 
it  was  subjected  to  trial  by  wires  stretch¬ 
ed  from  Euston  Square  to  Camden 
Town.  At  the  one  end  stood  Mr. 
Cooke,  at  the  other  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone.  “  Never,”  says  one  of  the  in¬ 
ventors,  “  never  did  I  feel  such  a  tu¬ 
multuous  sensation  before  as  when,  all 
alone  in  the  still  room,  I  heard  the 
needles  click ;  and  as  I  spelled  the 
words,  I  felt  all  the  magnitude  of  the 
invention,  now  proved  to  be  practical 
beyond  all  cavil  or  dispute.”  The 
double-needle  telegraph  held  its  own 
with  considerable  distinction  for  many 
years,  and  even  now  at  many  of  the 
smaller  post-offices,  and  on  most  rail¬ 
ways,  its  “  lineal  descendant”  is  to  be 
found  in  the  handy  “  single-needle”  in¬ 
strument,  which  is  electrically  and  me¬ 
chanically  just  a  double-needle  cut  in 
two. 

The  next  great  step  in  telegraphy  was 
due  to  America,  which,  in  these  later 
years,  has  practically  monopolized  the 
inventive  faculty  in  this  department  of 
science.  The  name  of  Morse  has  be¬ 
come  so  associated  with  his  form  of  in¬ 
strument,  that  the  one  is  lost  in  the 
other.  The  principle  was  electro-mag¬ 
netic.  What  may  ^  called  the  "  keep- 
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cr”  of  the  magnet  is  an  armature  or 
horizontal  lever  carrying  a  piece  of 
pointed  metal  or  “  style,”  which  em¬ 
bosses  a  mark  upon  a  band  of  paper 
carried  forward  by  wheel-work.  The 
system  of  dots  and  dashes  identified 
with  the  name  of  Morse,  ora  mere  mod¬ 
ification  of  its  working,  is  that  now  gen¬ 
erally  in  use  throughout  the  world.  If 
Morse,  who  had  abandoned  a  promising 
career  as  an  artist  for  the  love  of  elec¬ 
trical  experiment,  did  not  realize  the 
last  possibility  of  his  own  ingenious  in¬ 
vention,  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid 
down  the  principles  of  all  further  devel¬ 
opment.  It  has  been  well  said  . 

The  great  defect  in  the  original  “  Morse”  in¬ 
strument,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
“embosser,”  is  the  difficulty  of  reading,  unless 
under  certain  conditions  of  light  and  shade, 
the  embossed  marks  on  the  strip  of  paper,  as 
well  as  the  unpermanent  character  of  the  rec¬ 
ord.  This  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
been  a  mere  difficulty  of  detail,  overcome  by 
the  introduction  of  the  ink-writer — in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  proper  to  mention  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Siemens,  of  London  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  manipulation  and  electrical  action  of 
this  instrument  ate  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ”  Morse.”  in  fact  it  is,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  a  ”  Morse,”  with  the  im¬ 
portant  addition  of  the  ink-writing  principle. 
The  lever  attached  to  the  armature,  which,  in 
the  "  embosser,”  holds  a  style  for  the  indenta¬ 
tion  of  the  strip  of  paper,  has,  in  the  case  of 
the  ink-writer,  a  small  disk  attached  to  it. 
This  disc  rests  in  a  well  or  trough  filled  with 
specially  prepared  telegraphic  ink,  and  each 
time  the  armature  is  drawn  toward  the  electro¬ 
magnet,  the  disk  is  raised  by  means  of  the 
lever  arrangement,  and  being  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  the  paper  as  it  is  unwound  from 
the  instrument,  resembling  the  manner  in  which 
the  paper  is  unwound  in  the  new  ”  Walter” 
printing  machine,  beautifully  distinct  marks  or 
signs  are  made,  in  place  of  the  somewhat 
faint  indentations  produced  by  the  original  in¬ 
strument.  These  ink-writing  instruments  are 
of  two  kinds,  telegraphically  described  as 
double  and  single  current  ink-writers ;  the 
former  being  used  for  long  distances,  where 
the  signalling  is  more  labored  and  difficult,  and 
the  latter  for  short  distances,  and  generally 
throughout  the  metropolis. 

The  name  of  Wheatstone  soon  recurs 
in  the  annals  of  telegraphic  invention  in 
connection  with  his  automatic  system, 
of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  is 
that  the  messages  are  prepared  before¬ 
hand  by  being  punched  out  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  pattern  of  a  Jacquard  loom.  This 
done,  the  slip  is  simply  passed  through 
a  machine  called  the  ”  transmitter”  or 


“sender,”  by  means  of  turning  a  han¬ 
dle  for  the  purpose,  when,  owing  to  the 
electric  current  being  broken  or  main¬ 
tained,  according  to  the  different  per¬ 
forations  in  the  paper,  the  message  is 
recorded  at  the  distant  station  in  exactly 
the  same  form  as  by  the  ordinary  Morse 
instrument.  The  transmitting  process 
(that  is,  after  the  preliminary  punching 
has  been  accomplished)  is  of  so  entirely 
mechanical  a  nature,  that  steam  or  other 
power  might  be  applied*  to  the  working 
of  the  machine,  and  messages  may  be 
sent  ad  infinitum  at  a  speed  something 
like  four  times  as  great  as  that  attained 
under  the  “  hand”  system. 

Of  all  the  modern  inventions  in  teleg¬ 
raphy,  this  is  at  once  the  most  won¬ 
derful,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  useful.  By  its  means  the  capacity 
or  carrying  power  of  a  wire  can  be  in¬ 
creased  fourfold,  with  of  course  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  staff  at  both 
ends  ;  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
Post  Office  could  not  have  coped  with 
the  immense  increase  of  traffic  w’hich 
has  taken  place  since  its  acquisition  of 
the  telegraphs,  but  for  the  largely  ex¬ 
tended  use  which  is  now  made  of  this 
description  of  apparatus,  ^)ending  the 
erection  of  new  wires.  This  invention 
was  only  in  what  might  be  termed  its 
experimental  stage  when  the  Post  Office 
took  over  the  telegraphs — not  more  than 
two  or  three  sets  of  apparatus  of  this 
kind  being  in  use  by  all  the  companies 
put  together.  Now,  however,  there  are 
some  scores  at  work  in  the  great  Cen¬ 
tral  Telegraph  Office,  and  every  pro¬ 
vincial  town  of  any  importance  has  one 
or  more  of  these  fast-speed  appliances. 

And  Morse,  although  the  principle  of 
his  original  instrument  has  been  im¬ 
proved  upon  and  adapted,  still  con¬ 
trives  to  maintain  his  prestige  and  to 
perpetuate  his  fame,  by  what  is  called 
the  “  Morse  sounder,”  which  has  been 
•  designated  the  “  telephone  of  symbolic 
telegraphy  ;”  being  at  once  cheaper  to 
make,  to  work,  and  to  maintain  than  the 
printing-machine  of  the  early  days  of 
Post  Office  telegraphy.  And  speaking 
of  sound  telegraphs  recalls  the  ”  Bell” 
instrument  of  Sir  Charles  Bright,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
double-needle  instrument  into  honora¬ 
ble  retirement.  In  this  interesting  form 
of  telegraph  two  bells  of  different  pitch 
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were  fixed  on  a  frame  sufficiently  apart 
to  admit  the  head  of  the  operator,  who, 
with  a  bell  close  up  to  each  ear,  inter¬ 
preted  the  sounds  as  they  were  given 
out  with  almost  lightning  rapidity. 

The  Morse  sounder  is  practically  the  Morse 
instrument.  But  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
part  of  a  recording  instrument  is  that  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  unwinding  and  marking  the  paper, 
the  sounder  may  be  said  to  be  the  mere  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  printer.  -The  clock-work  is  alto¬ 
gether  dispensed  with,  and  the  apparatus  may 
be  said  to  resolveitself  into  a  pair  of  coils,  and 
an  armature,  the  stroke  of  which,  as  it  is  at* 
tracted  by  the  electric  current,  creates  the 
sound  from  which  the  signals  are  interpreted. 
In  fact,  it  is  little  more  than  an  electro-magnet, 
which  may  almost  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  while  the  Morse  recorder,  or  printer, 
can  hardly  be  accommodated  in  a  smaller  space 
than  eighteen  inches  square.  Difference  of 
sound  in  the  bell  instrument  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  by  duration  of  sound  in  the  Morse 
sounder  ;  and  just  as  a  stroke  on  the  left-hand 
bell  indicated  the  “dot”  of  the  Morse  alpha¬ 
bet,  or  the  letter  “  E,”  so  a  momentary  click 
of  the  armature  is  similarly  interpreted  on  the 
sounder,  while  a  more  decided  click  would 
represent  the  “  dash”  of  the  Morse  alphabet, 
or  the  letter  “  T.” 

The  Post  Office  erred  on  the  side  of 
caution  in  regard  to  duplicate,  adopting 
the  view  so  strongly  held  by  the  leading 
telegraph  companies  that  some  kind  of 
record  or  other  was  necessary  to  the  ac¬ 
curate  transmission  and  decipherment 
of  the  messages.  But  lately  experience 
has  told  in  favor  of  “  sound  reading.” 

Another  interesting  and  ingenious 
form  of  telegraphy  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
”  Hughes”  type-printing  instrument, 
which  delivers  its  message  in  bold  Ro¬ 
man  characters,  and  which,  although 
discarded  by  the  Post  Office,  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  our  scope 
to  enter  into  any  elaborate  account  of 
the  telegraph  galleries  at  the  central 
office  in  London.  Here  we  see  roost  of 
the  more  recent  instruments  in  active 
work.  ”  Direct  writers,”  which  can 
deliver  with  ease  forty  messages  an  hour, 
duplex  and  quadruplex  instruments,  and 
single  needles  for  shorter  distances.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  ribbon-like 
bands  of  printed  messages  which  faith¬ 
fully  preserve  record  are  thrown  out  is 
truly  astonishing.  While  we  listen  to 
the  hurried  click-click  which  would  to 
a  stranger  soon  become  altogether  con¬ 
fusing,  our  attention  is  directed  to  some 


”  sound”  instruments,  which  demand 
the  greatest  nicety  and  tact  in  their 
treatment. 

Here,  too,  we  see  all  round  the  sides 
of  the  great  gallery  the  receiving  and 
despatching  boxes  of  the  pneumatic  tube 
system,  through  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
messages  are  blown  with  the  speed  of 
lightning.  What  would  perhaps  prove 
as  interesting  to  the  general  visitor,  who 
cannot  profess  to  grasp  all  the  details 
about  electrical  systems,  currents, 
needles,  and  insulators,  is  the  composite 
character  of  the  staff  here,  and  the  air 
of  energy,  industry,  and  enthusiasm 
which  everywhere  prevails.  Great  prom¬ 
inence  is  given  to  female  labor.  There 
are  over  700  female  clerks  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  public  service,  and, 
judging  from  appearances,  they  could 
hardly  be  more  happily  employed. 
“  The  whole  world,”  said  Mr.  Scuda¬ 
more,  "  is  the  country  of  the  telegraph¬ 
ist.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  no 
matter  what  its  length,  he  converses  as 
easily  with  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  as 
if  he  were  in  the  same  room  with  him. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  knows  by 
the  way  in  which  the  clerk  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  does  his  work,  whether 
he  is  passionate  or  sulky,  cheerful  or 
dull,  sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  ill-natured 
or  good-natured.  He  soon  forms  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  chats  with  him 
in  the  intervals  of  work,  and  becomes 
as  much  his  companion  as  if  he  were 
working  face  to  face  with  him.” 

And  there  is  a  story  told  by  Mr. 
Scudamore  of  a  clerk  in  London  who 
formed  an  attachment  for,  and  finally 
married,  a  clerk  in  Berlin  with  whom  he 
worked  ;  a  relation  which,  we  under¬ 
stand,  has  since  then  been  repeated  with 
varying  attendant  circumstances. 

It  is  indeed  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  that  electricity,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  may  be  superseded  by  air.  To 
create  a  vacuum  in  a  pipe  or  tube  is 
merely  a  mechanical  process,  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  instant  by  a  powerful 
steam  engine  ;  and  for  short  distances, 
especially  within  great  cities,  it  has  been 
found  a  greater  saving  of  time  to  use 
such  tubes  for  the  despatch  of  the  actual 
written  message  than  to  re-telegraph 
them  from  a  general  centre.  The  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  in  London  extend  to  some 
twenty-one  miles ;  and  the  following 
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very  admirable  description  of  the  system 
has  been  written  by  one  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  subject : 

Twenty  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  are  termi¬ 
nated  in  graceful  curves  at  what  is  called  the 
“  tube-board,”  which  runs  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  central  gallery,  and  at  each  of  the 
thirty  tubes  thus  represented  is  stationed  a 
smart  boy-attendant.  Each  tube  is  fitted  with 
an  elaborate  and  costly  brass  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  pressure  and  vacuum  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  and  with  an  electric  bell  for  signal¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  “  carrier,”  in  which  the 
messages  are  inclosed  for  transmission,  is  a 
round  tube-like  box  made  of  gutta  percha,  and 
covered  with  several  coatings  of  felt,  so  as  to 
make  it  nicely  fit  the  pipe  through  which  it  has 
to  travel.  The  messages  are  rolled  up  tightly 
and  placed  inside  the  carrier,  either  singly  or 
in  half-dozens,  as  the  pressure  of  business  re¬ 
quires.  The  carrier  is  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  pressure  is  turned  on  by  the  at¬ 
tendant,  and  away  it  goes,  round  the  curve 
which  takes  it  up  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  down  through  the  flooring  to  the  level  of 
Newgate  Street,  until,  speeding  its  way  along 
busy  thoroughfare  and  quiet  court  or  alley,  it 
reaches  its  point  of  destination,  where  it  will 
probably  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  building  in 
which  the  oflice  is  situated,  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  descend  again  into  the 
basement  and  project  itself  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  messenger  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to 
"  uncork”  the  messages  and  run  with  them  to 
their  final  destination.  The  operation  takes 
longer  to  describe  tnan  most  carriers  occupy  in 
travelling  from  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  to  their 
destination  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  by  simply  reversing  the  process — i.e.,  by 
exhausting  instead  of  charging  the  tubes— car¬ 
riers  are  drawn  or  sucked  inward,  as  easily 
and  quickly  as  they  are  blown  or  pufifed  out- 
watd. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn 
that  practical  telegraphists  realize  more 
and  more  that  the  increase  of  cheap  teleg¬ 
raphy  between  various  parts  of  London 
is  more  likely  to  lie  in  the  extension  of 
the  tubes  than  otherwise.  “  Pneumatic 
telegrams”  which  could  be  sent  closed 
as  a  letter  and  delivered  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  would  certainly  be  found  of  great 
value,  lending  themselves  to  a  large 
class  of  correspondents  who  do  not 
care  to  commit  their  secrets  to  tele¬ 
graph  clerks,  however  skilfully  contract¬ 
ed  and  disguised  or  transferred  to  im¬ 
perfect  cipher.  So  long  ago  as  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Commission  on  Telegraphs 
in  1876,  we  find  that  this  topic  was 
made  prominent.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnston, 
on  being  asked  the  question  :  ”  Have 
you  at  all  considered  any  form  by  which 
telegrams  might  be  sent  to  the  public 
without  any  loss  of  facilities,  and  in  a 
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cheaper  mode  to  the  Post  Office  ?”  an¬ 
swered  : 

I  have  been  considering  that  in  London,  at 
all  events,  for  the  purpose  of  a  cheap  local 
telegraph  rate,  the  pneumatic  system  might  be 
largely  extended  ;  my  impression  is  now,  and 
has  bMn  for  some  time,  that  London  will  never 
be  properly  served,  telegraphically,  until  the 
pneumatic  system  is  very  considerably  extend¬ 
ed.  I  think  that  at  Charing  Cross,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  which  point  we  have  two  large  tubes  of 
considerable  capacity  now  going,  we  ought  to 
have  a  sub-central  pneumatic  station,  with  tubes 
laid  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would 
also  include  an  important  office  in  Parliament 
Street,  and  likewise  that  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  also  to  Piccadilly,  which  would  include  an 
important  office  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  and 
probably  also  'an  office  in  Regent  Street ;  and 
by  these  means  I  think  that  cheap  local  teleg¬ 
raphy  might  be  secured.  The  cost,  no  doubt, 
would  be  considerable  at  first,  but  the  advan¬ 
tage  as  regards  a  system  of  communication  of 
this  kind  is,  that  the  cost  of  laying  down,  at  all 
events,  is  final,  because  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  ”  life”  of  a  pneumatic  tube,  and  we 
know  that  underground  wires  deteriorate 
almost  as  much  as  over-house  wires. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  a  large  expenditure  may 
have  to  be  incurred  in  the  metropolis  in  put¬ 
ting  down  underground  wires  instead  of  over¬ 
house  wires  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  area  which  I  contemplate  for  the 
pneumatic  tube  system  would  be  as  great  as  the 
expense  in  other  parts  of  London,  but  no  doubt 
it  would  be  considerable. 

And  again,  in  answer  to  the  following 
question  :  ”  Do  you  mean  this  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  to  be  applied  simply  for 
sending  telegraphic  forms,  or  for  send¬ 
ing  pneumatic  letters  also  ?”  he  said  : 

I  can  readily  conceive  of  a  system  whereby 
a  telegram  can  be  written — say  in  an  office  in 
the  city — and  put  in  an  envelope  instead  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  addressee  inside  the 
message,  and  the  envelope  would  be  stamped 
with  the  proper  payment  of  the  telegram,  and 
sent  through  the  tube  and  delivered,  without 
any  clerical  expense  whatever. 

Further  question  : 

By  that  system  of  pneumatic  letters,  would 
you  not  save  a  great  amount  of  clerical  labor 
and  clerical  charges  ? — Yes  ;  a  very  great  deal. 

And  might  not  the  expenditure  upon  those 
tubes,  although  the  capiul  might  be  consider¬ 
able,  be  repaid  by  saving  the  cost  of  clerks  and 
other  persons  ? — 1  should  say  so. 

Have  you  been  considering,  also,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  sending  a  less  amount  of  words  in  or¬ 
dinary  telegrams  throughout  the  country  ? — I 
have  been  considering,  as  a  corollary  of  the 
proposal  made  by  me  in  a  report  which,  I 
think,  has  been  printed  and  laid  before  the 
Committee,  that  we  should  abandon  the  system 
of  getting  the  sender’s  address  in  the  form  as 
an  address,  and  adopt  the  practice  which  pre¬ 
vails  upon  the  Continent,  and  also,  as  it  would 
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appear  from  Colonel  Robinson’s  evidence,  in 
India,  and  simply  require  the  siRnalure  ;  if  we 
have  the  address,  let  it  be  put  upon  the  form 
as  a  mere  record,  and  not  for  any  purpose  of 
signalling. 

But,  supposing  the  sender  desires  his  address 
to  be  sent,  do  you  not  think  that  a  little  extra 
payment  might  be  made  so  that  the  address 
might  be  sent  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

Will  you  hand  in  that  form  you  suggest  ? — 

I  will. 

According  to  this  form,  the  signature  of 
the  sender  is  at  the  end,  and  the  space  between 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  address  upon 
the  left,  if  it  is  not  to  be  telegraphed,  is  not 
paid  for  ;  whereas,  if  the  sender  wishes  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  be  telegraphed,  it  is  placed  upon  the 
right-hand  side  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  placed  upon  the 
right-hand  side,  and  if  the  sender  wishes  it  to 
be  sent  it  must  be  paid  for. 

Do  you  think  that  form  would  practically 
give  to  the  public  all  the  facilities  which  they 
now  possess  and  be  a  great  gain  to  the  Post 
Office  ? — Yes  ;  I  do.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
our  present  system  encourages  the  senders  of 
many  telegrams  to  run  to  waste  with  regard  to 
their  addresses. 

When  you  speak  of  the  direct  advantage 
likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  that  plan, 
are  you  referring  to  a  direct  increase  of  reve¬ 
nue  or  in  the  way  of  liberating  the  wires  ? — 
Not  so  much  in  direct  revenue  as  in  liberating 
the  wires  ;  there  would  be  some  direct  revenue 
of  course. 

The  pneumatic  system  has  been  for 
some  years  in  use  in  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  and  was  recently  extended 
to  other  four  of  the  principal  English 
towns  ;  and  has  now  a  length  of  tube  at 
its  command  exactly  ten  times  greater 
than  what  existed  ten  years  ago.  Lon¬ 
don  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  has  upward 
of  37,000  yards,  or  more  than  twenty- 
one  miles,  of  leaden  pipes  buried  be¬ 
neath  its  streets,  through  which  open 
telegrams  are  being  sucked  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  which  seems  as¬ 
tonishing  ;  and  yet  practical  men  say 
that  the  system  should  in  London  be 
very  largely  extended. 

Other  countries  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  golden  opportunities  which 
the  evidence  given  before  our  Commis¬ 
sion  suggested  ;  and  we  regret  that,  as 
regards  “  pneumatic  letters”  {telegramme 
fermee),  we  in  England  are  precisely 
in  the  same  position  as  before.  We 
read  as  follows  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
subject,  and  we  may  well  be  sorry  at 
the  losses  and  failures  on  our  own  part 
which  it  points  out  : 

Whether  the  German  Post  Office  officials 
have  been  studying  a  report  intended  for  our 
own  postal  authorities  we  do  not  know,  but  it 


would  appear  that  the  pneumatic  letter  system, 
or  ”  blow-post,"  as  it  is  characteristically 
termed,  is  in  operation  in  Berlin  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  is  in  course  of  being  considerably 
extended.  The  system,  when  complete,  will 
comprise  twenty  six  kilometres  of  tubing  and 
fifteen  stations.  The  tubes  will  be  of  wrought 
iron,  having  a  bore  of  sixty-five  millimetres, 
and  they  will  lie  alK>ut  one  metre  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Wroughl-iron  tubes 
are  the  exception  in  our  pneumatic  system,  the 
method  generally  adopted  being  a  leaden  tube 
inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  pipe.  We  are,  of 
course,  unable  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  although  it  would  appear,  on 
the  face  of  the  matter,  that  the  freedom  from 
corrosion,  and  the  smoother  surface  afforded 
by  such  a  workable  meul  as  lead,  are  all  in 
favor  of  an  easier  and  more  rapid  working. 
The  exhausting  machines  and  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  for  working  the  Berlin  system  are  situ¬ 
ated  at  four  of  the  fifteen  stations.  Both  com¬ 
pressed  and  rarefied  air,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two,  are  employed  in  propelling  the  “  car¬ 
riers,”  or  boxes,  into  which  the  telegrams,  or 
letters,  are  placed,  and  steam-engines  of  about 
twelve-horse  power  are  used  in  condensing  and 
rarefying  the  air.  Each  of  the  four  main  sta¬ 
tions  has  two  engines,  which  drive  a  compress¬ 
ing  and  an  exhausting  apparatus,  and  large 
containers,  or  reservoirs,  are  used  for  the  con¬ 
densed  and  rarefied  air.  The  tension  of  the 
condensed  air  is  about  three  atmospheres,  and 
that  of  the  rarefied  about  thirty-five  milli¬ 
metres  of  mercury  ;  and  the  former,  heated  to 
45  degrees  C.  by  the  act  of  compression,  is 
cooled  in  the  reservoirs,  which  are  surrounded 
with  water.  The  letters  and  cards  which  have 
to  be  forwarded  are  of  a  prescribed  size, 
twenty  being  the  complement  assigned  to 
each  “  carrier.”  From  ten  to  fifteen  carriers 
are  packed  and  forwarded  at  a  time — a  sort  of 
pneumatic  "  train,”  in  fact  ;  and  behind  the 
last  ”  vehicle”  is  placed  a  box  with  a  leather 
ruffle,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  closure  of  the 
tube.  The  velocity  of  the  carriers  averages 
looo  metres  per  minute,  and  a  train  is  des¬ 
patched  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  each  of  the 
two  circuits  or  routes  into  which  the  system  is 
divided  being  traversed  in  twenty  minutes,  in¬ 
cluding  stoppages.  The  entire  cost  of  this 
novel  and  apparently  complete  system  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,250,000  marks  ;  and  it  is  always  well 
to  remember,  in  speaking  of  the  cost  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  system,  as  compared  with  that  of  an 
ordinary  telegraph,  that  the  outlay  is  as  nearly 
final  as  possible,  there  being  practically  no 
limit  to  the”  life”  of  a  pneumatic  tube,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  constructed  of  lead  and  protected 
from  external  injury  by  an  outer  coating  of 
iron.  A  “  blow-post”  letter  appears  to  cost 
yl.  in  Berlin,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  a  telegram,  and  the  average  time  of  delivery 
in  any  quarter  of  the  city  is  suted  to  be  one 
hour.  Admitting  our  own  Metropolitan  tele¬ 
graphic  system  to  be  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  report  of  the  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  already  referred  to,  that  a 
cheaper  rate  that  ix.  for  local  telegrams  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  costly  machinery 
of  wires,  instruments,  and  clerks,  is  maintained 
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for  telegraphing  over  distances  readily  coin- 
passable  by  the  pneumatic  system.  What 
strikes  us,  on  reading  an  account  of  the  Berlin 
system,  is  that  these  pneumatic  .ubes  afford  an 
opportunity  of  combining  the  postal  and  tele¬ 
graph  services,  in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  a 
maximum  benefit  on  the  public  at  a  mimmum  of 
cost.  At  all  events,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
that  what  is  necessary  and  possible  in  Berlin  is 
more  necessary,  and  should  be  equally  piossi- 
ble,  in  London  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  posi¬ 
tive  economy  to  replace  the  wires,  which  are 
now  happily  being  removed  from  housetops  in 
all  directions,  by  leaden  tubes  to  be  filled  with 
air,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  rather  than 
by  iron  pipes  full  of  a  costly  and  perishable 
combination  of  copper  and  gutU  percha. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  reduction  of  telegraphic  rates,  the 
Commission  say  in  their  report  : 

In  declining  at  present  to  make  any  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  general  reduction  to  a  six¬ 
penny  rate  for  short  messages  or  for  local 
traffic,  the  Committee  are  guided  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  telegraph  service  of  the 
State.  When  the  clerks  in  the  office  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  management  of  their 
own  instruments,  and  when,  by  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  system  of  training,  they  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  instead  of  an  empirical,  knowledge  of 
the  work  they  have  to  perform,  the  Committee 
do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  wires  and  instruments  to 
transmit  more  messages  than  at  present.  Con¬ 
stant  improvements  in  instruments  are  being 
made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to  the 
future  capabilities  of  telegraphic  operations. 
Automatic  telegraphy,  if  the  work  be  continu¬ 
ous,  gives  a  greatly  increased  capacity  to  a 
wire,  and  by  a  proper  combination  of  this 
system  with  hand-worked  instruments,  the 
capacity  for  work  of  the  various  offices  will  be 
considerably  augmented,  but  at  present  they 
might  break  down  under  any  enlarged  strain 
of  work,  produced  by  a  sudden  development 
of  the  system.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities,  to  say  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  their  telegraphic  capacities 
for  work,  and  that  even  now  messages  are 
transmitted  with  an  efficiency  and  regularity 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible. 

One  great  point  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  posul  telegraph  system  differs 
from  a  purely  commercial  undertaking  in  this, 
that  as  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State  primarily 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  all  increase 
of  traffic  which  ran  be  brought  about  without 
loss  to  the  revenue  adds  to  the  national  value 
of  the  system.  Moreover,  as  the  existing 
wires  and  stafl  are  capable  of  undertaking  a 
considerably  increased  traffic,  and  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  either  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  super¬ 
fluous  wires  and  operatives  without  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  and  loss,  the  desirability  of  developing 
the  telegraphic  traffic  of  the  country  up  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  system  seems  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  when  waited  on  by  a 


deputation  whose  object  was  to  urge  a 
reduction  of  telegraph  rates,  practical¬ 
ly  retreated  under  shadow  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  With  his  views  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  progress,  he  must  have  felt 
certain  forms  of  official  restriction 
somewhat  painful ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  passage  which  we  shall  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  quote  : 

Those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  six¬ 
penny  telegrams  on  Mr.  Fawcett’s  plan  are  re¬ 
duced  to  this  argument.  They  object  to  the 
reform  because  they  insist  on  the  telegraph  de¬ 
partment  earning  more  than  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  its  capital.  Such  a  contention, 
however,  is  untenable,  even  on  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
own  showing.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
we  find  him  arguing  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  the  people  en  masse,  so  that  some  of  them 
might  get  cheaper  telegrams — in  other  words, 
unjust  that  the  telegraph  department  should 
work  at  a  loss  for  the  benefit  of  those  rich 
enough  to  use  it.  Surely  by  parity  of  reason¬ 
ing  it  is  also  unjust  to  compel  it  to  earn  a 
higher  profit  than  that  necessary  to  make  it 
pa)’  expenses,  for  that  must  mean  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  on  the  senders  of  telegrams  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  send  none. 

And  again,  with  quite  as  effective  ar¬ 
gument  : 

Mr.  Fawcett  seemed  to  think  that  his  hear¬ 
ers  might  be  disappointed  at  the  effects  of  the 
contemplated  experiment  upon  the  national 
revenue.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  result  of  the  reduction,  it  is  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  loss  involved  by  the  sixpenny  rate 
would  be  very  soon  made  good.  Moreover, 
admitting  that  the  item  of  expense  cannot  be 
lost  sight  of,  it  is  not,  in  such  a  matter  as  this, 
of  paramount  importance.  The  requirements 
of  the  country  are  the  first  thing  which  the 
government  have  to  consider.  If  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  purse  had  triumphed,  we  should, 
as  Mr.  Fawcett’s  analogy  hinted,  never  have 
had  the  penny  postage  system.  That  reform 
entailed  for  thirty-three  years  a  loss  of  revenue. 
The  two  cases  aie  not,  of  course,  completely 
parallel.  The  necessity  of  sixpenny  telegrams 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  necessity 
which  existed  half  a  century  ago  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  devised  by  the  philanthropic  genius  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  \et  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  demand  is  as  pressing  and  as  general  as  the 
memorial  of  the  Society  of  Arts  stated,  a  toler¬ 
ably  conclusive  case  will  have  been  made  out 
for  the  concession. 

If  the  recent  serious  difficulty  with 
the  telegraphists  should  at  length  in¬ 
duce  Mr.  Fawcett  to  consider  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical,  in  place  of  the 
electrical,  method  of  conveying  tele¬ 
grams  over  short  distances,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  London,  it  will  not  have 
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arisen  in  vain,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  telegraphing  public  are  concerned. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  shall 
now  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  and  monetary  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  extent  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Great  Britain  is,  proportionately  to  its 
size,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  State.  The  length  of  the  electric 
wires  of  France  is  35,000  miles,  of  Rus¬ 
sia  31,000,  of  Austria  29,000,  and  of 
Germany  28,000,  while  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  25,000.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent 
in  Great  Britain  is  more  than  double  that 
of  any  of  the  nations  just  named.  In 
France  the  annual  rate  is  one  message  to 
every  five  persons,  in  Austria  one  to 
every  seven,  in  Italy  one  to  every  six, 
in  Russia  one  to  every  twenty-two,  in 
Germany  not  quite  one  for  every  two  in¬ 
habitants.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
the  number  of  telegrams  sent  every  year 
is  equal  to  that  of  the' entire  population. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  number  of 
miles  of  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  was 
3000  ;  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
system  to  the  Post  Office  there  were  in 
existence  15,203  miles  of  telegraphic 
line,  and  59,250  miles  of  wire.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  more  than 
20,000  miles  of  line,  and  nearly  110,000 
miles  of  wire  ;  while  the  number  of  in¬ 
struments,  which  stood  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  below  2000,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  upward  of  8000.  The  com¬ 
bined  companies  forwarded  among  them 
some  six  millions  of  telegrams,  and  their 
revenue  would  be  somewhere  about  half 
a  million  sterling.  In  the  first  year  after 
the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the  Post 
Office,  the  number  of  messages  had 
risen  to  very  nearly  ten  millions  ;  in 
i87t,  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  messages  had  been  forwarded  ; 
in  1872  the  number  had  risen  to  close 
upon  fifteen  millions ;  while  for  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31,  1874, 
the  number  cannot  be  very  far  short  of 
eighteen  millions.  The  total  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  is  £1,220,000,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estimate  will  be  more  than  realized. 
Thus,  the  number  of  messages  was 
tripled  in  four  years,  and  the  revenue 
considerably  more  than  doubled — the 
difference  of  proportion  between  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  messages  and 


the  increase  in  the  revenue  representing 
the  gain  to  the  British  public  by  the 
transaction. 

And  the  following  figures  will  suffice 
to  show  how  well  the  telegraphs  pay, 
and  how  unfair  it  is  that  the  public 
should  be  the  losers  because  of  the  in¬ 
volvements  of  past  and  present,  and  of 
multifarious  departments.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  telegraphs  in  1876 
were  £1,287,000,  while  the  outlay  for 
working  expenses,  renewals,  etc.,  was 
£1,090,000,  which  shows  a  profit  rea¬ 
lized  of  £197,000.  We  refer  to  the  year 
1876,  because  it  was  the  year  in  which 
that  important  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  inquired  into  the 
telegraph  system  of  the  country.  Pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  year  which  closed  on 
March  31st,  1880,  we  find  that  the 
gross  receipts  had  increased  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £1,471,000,  but  that  the  work¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses  have  not  in¬ 
creased  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio, 
owing  to  great  economy  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  service  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  improvements  in  the  means 
of  telegraphing.  This  largely  increased 
revenue  was  obtained  at  a  comparative¬ 
ly  slight  addition  of  cost.  The  working 
expenses  had  only  increased  from  £1,- 
090,000  in  1876  to  £1,117,000  in  the 
year  1879-1880,  so  that  the  profit  for 
the  last  financial  year  was  £356,000 
The  profit  during  the  last  four  years  has 
increased  from  £197,000  to  £354,000. 
The  result  becomes  the  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  we  turn  to  the  capital  account. 
This  increase  of  profits  of  nearly  £160,- 
000  was  obtained  with  a  comparatively 
small  addition  to  the  capital  account  of 
about  £1,000,000.  During  the  year  1880 
the  progress  went  on  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  for,  comparing  the  receipts  from 
telegrams  for  the  first  three  months  with 
the  corresponding  three  months  of  the 
previous  year,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  amounting  to  £8c,ooo. 

Another  way  of  gauging  the  increase 
may  be  found.  The  total  number  of 
telegraphists  employed  by  the  companies 
was  about  2500,  of  whom  less  than  500 
were  women  ;  and  to  this  number  fall 
to  be  added  nearly  1500  message  boys, 
making  a  total  of  some  4000  persons. 
The  Post  Office  employs  nearly  6000 
telegraphists,  of  whom  more  than  1500 
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are  women,  while  the  number  of  message 
boys  exceeds  4600 — outnumbering  the 
whole  staff  under  the  companies.  It 
thus  appears  that  in  all  considerably 
more  than  10,000  persons  are  employed 
in  the  telegraph  work  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  reckoning  the  “  irregu¬ 
lars”  and  supernumeraries. 

The  great  point,  as  we  would  earnest¬ 
ly  urge,  is  that  the  question  of  profit  is 
not  the  first  question  that  ought  to  be 
considered  in  dealing  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  telegraph  system.  The 


public  service  should  be  primarily  stud¬ 
ied.  This  thoroughly  accomplished, 
the  rest  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  In  no 
instance  has  the  liberal  and  enterprising 
spirit  been  in  the  long  run  disappointed 
in  dealing  with  such  affairs  ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  when  discontent  pre¬ 
vails  among  telegraphists,  and  ”  strikes” 
are  even  threatening,  the  most  politic  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable  method  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  difficulty  may 
lie  in  the  boldest  and  most  generous 
spirit. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


THE  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS  AS  THEY  ARE. 
BY  EDWARD  A.  THOMAS. 


Two  articles  upon  the  Mormon  ques¬ 
tion  have  recently  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review.  Neither  contains  a 
full  statement  of  the  case.  The  first 
one,  presenting  the  side  of  the  Gentiles, 
or  anti-Mormon,  was  written  by  C.  C. 
Goodwin,  editor  of  the  leading  Gentile 
paper  in  Utah.  It  is  very  brief.  The 
writer  has  been  a  resident  of  that  Terri¬ 
tory  for  too  short  a  time  to  understand 
fully  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  other 
article  is  the  production  of  George  Q. 
Cannon,  one  of  the”  Twelve  Apostles,” 
and  first  counsellor  to  John  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It 
gives  in  favor  of  polygamy  the  stale  argu¬ 
ments  with  which  the  American  people 
have  been  familiar  for  the  past  forty 
years.  As  the  North  American  Review 
IS  extensively  read  in  Great  Britain,  and 
as  the  Mormon  missionaries  are  now  ac¬ 
tive  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  I  have  thought  that  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  Utah  might  be 
interesting  to  English  readers.  Having 
for  many  years  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  both  as  a  practising  law¬ 
yer  and  as  a  United  States  or  Federal 
judge,  I  have  had  unusual  facilities  for 
studying  the  problem  which  is  daily  as¬ 
suming  proportions  of  great  magnitude 
in  the  American  Republic. 

Glorious  and  decisive  was  the  action 
of  the  American  nation  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  “  twin  relics  of  bar¬ 
barism.”  The  other  is  still  permitted 
to  overshadow  a  large  section  of  this  free 
and  beautiful  land.  The  result  having 


been  accomplished  as  to  the  first,  many 
even  of  its  former  advocates  marvel  that 
it  was  allowed  to  exist  for  so  long  a 
period.  Very  few  are  to  be  found  who 
under  any  circumstances  would  advocate 
its  restoration.  Years  hence  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  be  astonished  that  the 
other  relic  was  tolerated  by  the  various 
administrations  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  these  twins  the  one  that  has 
been  destroyed  and  the  one  that  remains 
possessed  many  attributes  in  common. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  them  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  aggressive  policy.  Slavery 
was  not  content  to  remain  within  its 
original  limits.  Polygamy  declines  to 
be  restricted  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
great  Territory  of  Utah.  At  the  death 
of  Brigham  Young  it  was  believed  that 
the  Mormon  Church  had  received  a 
severe  blow.  Its  speedy  downfall  was 
predicted.  Divided  into  many  factions, 
each  urging  the  claims  of  some  favorite 
apostle  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  de¬ 
parted  prophet,  the  hierarchy  was,  in¬ 
deed,  in  extreme  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces.  But  wise  counsels  prevailed. 
More  was  to  be  feared  from  the  Gentiles 
than  from  the  Saints.  Several  apostles 
were  induced  to  postpone  for  a  time  their 
ambitious  projects.  John  Taylor  was 
chosen  to  the  vacant  presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  Oppressed  by  old  age  and  other 
infirmities,  his  election  was  nearly  unan¬ 
imous.  To  the  conclave  that  selected 
him  self-preservation  and  the  retention 
of  power  formed  the  most  important  sub- 
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jects  for  consideration.  Changes  were 
taking  place  in  Utah.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  guarded 
policy  than  that  pursued  by  Brigham 
Young.  The  construction  of  railroads, 
by  which  troops  could  be  rapidly  massed, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  mili¬ 
tary  post  near  Salt  Lake  City,  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  that  famous  leader 
rendered  possible  the  publication  of  a 
Gentile  paper,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une,  the  successor,  we  believe,  of  one 
or  more  feebler  enterprises,  soon  attained 
distinction  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
fearless  journals  of  the  West.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  its  editors  and  em¬ 
ployes  lived  as  if  they  were  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  when  at  night  they  returned 
to  their  homes  each  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  hand 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  to  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  to  prevent  sur¬ 
prise  and  assassination.  The  rich  mines 
of  Utah  attracted  many  Gentiles.  The 
railroads  brought  to  the  country  numer¬ 
ous  explorers,  tourists,  and  men  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  young  Mormons  learned  with 
admiration  that  there  was  a  great  world 
east  of  the  Wahsatch  Range,  and  grew 
restive  under  the  sway  of  the  Saints. 
Then,  shadowed  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Zion,  arose  the  school-houses  and 
churches  of  a  different  faith,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  very  limited  in¬ 
deed,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
was  a  recognized  fact.  Then  many 
Mormons,  doubting  after  sad  experience 
the  divine  origin  of  their  Church,  and 
suffering  under  the  exactions  of  the 
priesthood,  renounced  the  doctrines  of 
Jpseph  Smith,  refused  to  pay  further 
tithings,  and  gloried  in  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  which  of  course  speedily  followed. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  their 
baptism  into  that  faith  they  felt  that 
there  was  a  power  in  the  land  beyond 
that  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  could 
afford  them  some  protection.  Many  of 
these  apostates,  however,  met  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  fate. 

The  late  prophet  was  revered  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  the  Moses  who 
had  led  them  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  They  would  suffer  more  from 
him  than  from  any  other  living  man. 
He  had  ruled  the  Mormon  Church  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Many  believed  in  him  so 


implicitly,  and  others  were  so  terrified 
by  the  acts  of  his  Band  of  Danites,  that 
even  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in 
the  time  of  schools,  of  railroads,  and  of 
newspapers,  they  feared  to  oppose  his 
will,  and  scrupulously  obeyed  his  com¬ 
mands.  When  he  was  gone  the  people 
could  not  regard  his  successor  with  the 
same  fear  and  veneration.  The  leaders 
in  the  Church  perceived  that  they  had 
no  light  task  to  perform.  A  new  pro¬ 
gramme  must  be  defined.  Then  was 
encased  in  a  soft  kid  glove  the  iron  hand 
which  swayed  the  sceptre  of  superstition, 
priestcraft,  lust,  and  blood  atonement. 
Then  the  Mormons  entered  upon  the  r61e 
of  a  meek  and  persecuted  people.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  bitter  denunciations  and 
profane  curses  of  Brigham  Young,  a 
fit  type  of  brute  force,  we  have  the 
gentle  pleadings  of  George  Q.  Cannon, 
the  most  oily  and  subtle  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  best  exponent  of  their  re¬ 
cently  adopted  policy.  He  asks  that  to 
the  people  of  Utah  shall  be  given  “a 
fair  chance,”  He,  foreign  born,  un¬ 
naturalized,  an  alien  living  as  a  polyg¬ 
amist  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  asks  that  to  the  people 
w'hom  he  represents,  and  who,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  are  mostly  felons, 
be  given  this  chance.  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  intercede  for  justice.  That 
is  not  at  all  what  he  desires.  He  does 
not  seek  for  mercy,  for  that  is  only 
shown  to  the  penitent  who  promises  to 
amend  his  ways.  The  fair  chance  which 
he  craves  is  that  the  Mormon  people 
should  be  let  alone  to  commit  whatever 
crimes  they  choose  in  open  defiance  of 
American  institutions.  The  astute  Mr. 
Cannon  is  certainly  not  overcome  by 
modesty.  But  he  as  chief  counsellor  of 
President  Taylor  finds  himself  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  quandary.  With  the  disturb¬ 
ing  elements  which  have  more  recently 
entered  into  the  Church,  his  course  is 
not  one  to  be  easily  pursued.  If  the 
Church  stands  still,  it  is  lost.  The  new 
p>olicy,  however  disagreeable,  had  of 
necessity  to  be  adopted.  The  saints 
hope,  nevertheless,  in  the  good  time 
coming  to  receive  ample  compensation 
for  the  humiliations  they  must  suffer. 
That  good  time,  in  their  estimation,  will 
arrive  when  Utah  acquires  statehood — 
when  every  Federal  official  shall  be 
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driven  from  the  land,  and  when  each 
office  in  the  new  State  shall  be  filled  by  a 
polygamous  Mormon. 

The  system  of  proselytizing  is  now 
carried  on  with  more  skill  and  energy 
than  ever.  Numerous  missionaries  are 
sent  from  every  conference  to  Great 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  Australia,  and  the 
Southern  States.  As  the  converts  pour 
into  Utah,  new  colonies  are  planted  in 
every  adjoining  State  and  Territory.  If, 
like  a  tree  that  has  been  girdled,  their 
institutions  were  gradually  dying  out,  it 
might  be  unadvisable  to  proceed  to  ex¬ 
treme  measures.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  As  the  advocates  of  slavery 
attempted  to  extend  it  over  the  great 
South-west  and  West,  so  the  leaders  of 
Mormonism  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  every  valley  and  plain  of 
what  is  termed  the  Pacific  Slope.  How 
easily  slavery  could  have  been  disposed 
of  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
how  readily  can  polygamy  now  be  sup¬ 
pressed  if  our  people  will  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  their  earnest  attention  and  the  cause 
of  right  their  hearty  support. 

It  is,  I  admit,  quite  easy  to  make 
charges  and  to  pass  censures,  but  in 
reference  to  polygamy  and  other  equally 
vicious  tenets  of  the  Mormon  faith,  facts 
exist  which  can  be  completely  and  readily 
proved.  In  passing  judgment  upon  these 
facts,  justice  requires  us  not  to  forget 
that  the  people  who  are  asking  for  a 
“  fair  chance”  are  not  of  that  class  who 
having  repented  seek  forgiveness  for  the 
past,  but  to  those  who,  still  rebellious 
and  persistent  in  evil,  crave  immunity 
for  their  offences  in  the  future. 

Polygamy  has  arisen  to  a  position  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  Mormon  affairs.  The  rea.son  for  this 
is  that  our  laws  punish  a  man  for  what 
he  does,  and  not  for  what  he  believes. 
Its  practice  is  no  more  reprehensible 
than  are  other  deeds  of  these  self-termed 
saints,  but  it  furnishes  to  the  unbeliever 
a  more  conspicuous  point  of  attack. 
Comparisons  have  frequently  been  made 
between  the  faith  of  Mbslem  and  that  of 
Mormon.  Such  comparisons  are  unjust 
to  the  character  of  Mohammed.  When 
he  began  to  preach  in  Arabia,  that  coun¬ 
try  was  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
idolatry.  Its  people  were  given  to  many 
abominable  vices,  among  which  was  that 
of  sacrificing  their  children  to  idols.  He 


raised  the  Arabians  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  omnipotent  Being,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  religion  which,  though  it  con¬ 
tained  many  errors,  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  effete  Christianity  of  the  East, 
and  spread  the  purer  light  of  its  philoso¬ 
phy  over  portions  of  three  continents. 
Its  followers  founded  a  magnificent  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  Western  Asia,  and  carried  a 
splendid  civilization  to  the  most  remote 
valleys  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Under 
their  sway  arts  and  sciences,  poetry  and 
chivalry,  flourished  side  by  side.  Uni¬ 
versities  arose  which  through  the  Dark 
Ages  preserved  the  light  of  knowledge, 
and  which  enrolled  among  their  students 
nobles  and  princes  of  the  Christian  faith. 
When  Mohammed  began  his  career  as  a 
prophet  he  found  polygamy,  except 
among  the  Christians,  an  established 
custom  throughout  all  Asia.  He  merely 
left  it  as  he  found  it,  after  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  upon  its  practice.  He  saw  its 
evils,  but  did  not  think  it  politic  to  up¬ 
root  them. 

The  founder  of  Mormonism,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  by  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  lust  and  of  blood  atonement  in  a 
country  where  there  is  indeed  no  estab¬ 
lished  religion,  but  where  Christianity, 
free  and  untrammelled  by  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State,  exists  in  its  purest 
form,  where  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
more  enlightened  than  in  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  where  freedom 
and  civilization  are  effectually  united. 
There,  combining  the  barbarism  of  the 
East  with  the  superstition  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  began  to  build  up  his  Church. 
Did  he  advance  one  noble  sentiment  or 
one  original  suggestion  that  might  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- beings, 
or  induce  them  to  lead  purer  and  better 
lives  ?  His  teachings,  and  the  result  of 
those  teachings,  sufficiently  answer  the 
question. 

Among  the  religions  regarded  as  false 
by  the  majority  of  Americans  to-day,  we 
And  good  and  evil  strangely  blended. 
To  Confucius,  notwithstanding  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  many  of  his  doctrines,  is  attrib¬ 
uted  the  first  enunciation  of  the  golden 
rule.  Zoroaster  taught  a  pure  and  sub¬ 
lime  theology  to  his  disciples,  the  Fire 
Worshippers  of  Persia.  Gautama,  or 
Buddha,  inculcated  exalted  sentiments 
of  benevolence  and  moral  duty,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  doctrine  of  caste,  which  has 
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proved  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Hindoos.  Greece,  with  her  polytheism, 
has  given  to  the  world  Homer  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  Socrates  and  Plato.  Catholic 
Europ>e,  though  yet  showing  the  scars 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  glories  in  the 
names  of  Dante  and  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Pascal  and  of  F6nelon.  But  what 
has  Mormonism,  with  her  fifty  years  of 
existence  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
converts,  to  offer  as  blessings  to  the 
world  ?  With  confidence  I  ch^Ienge  its 
priesthood  to  p>oint  to  one  generous 
sentiment,  to  one  exalted  idea,  of  which 
it  can  justly  claim  the  origin,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  man  who  has  been  of  any  es¬ 
pecial  benefit,  morally  or  intellectually, 
to  his  fellows.  But  I  am  asking  for  an 
impossibility.  As  well  might  we  seek 
for  mountain  glens  and  fertile  valleys  in 
the  desert  of  Sahara  as  to  expect  the 
Mormons  to  reply  to  such  a  challenge. 
To  them  a  well-filled  harem  and  a  herd 
of  fat  cattle  are  the  highest  objects  of 
aspiration. 

Laws  are  enacted  by  the  Mormons 
rather  for  the  encouragement  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  than  for  the  prevention  of  vice. 
We  find  no  acts  in  their  statute-books  to 
prohibit  seduction  or  to  punish  bastardy. 
Some  time  since,  when  I  first  attended 
the  district  court  at  Ogden,  Utah,  it  was 
presided  over,  as  in  similar  tribunals,  by 
a  Federal  judge,  but  proceeded  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territory.  An  elder  of 
the  church  was  indicted  and  arraigned 
for  criminality  with  his  own  daughter. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  and  received  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  twenty  years.  Familiar  with 
the  general  form  of  indictments,  I 
thought  it  remarkable  that  the  one  in 
this  case  charged  the  crime  of  rape  in¬ 
stead  of  that  of  incest.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment  when  I  was  informed  by 
the  United  States  attorney  that  no  stat¬ 
ute  against  that  offence  was  in  force 
there,  and  that  as  far  as  the  laws  affect¬ 
ed  the  matter,  a  man  might  cohabit  with 
his  daughter,  sister,  or  other  near  female 
relative  without  fear  of  punishment. 
The  statute-books  of  the  Territory  speak 
for  themselves.  In  the  instance  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  no  conviction  could  have  been 
had  but  for  the  fact  that  the  elder’s 
daughter  was  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  priesthood  are  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized.  The  highest  dignitary  is  the 
President  of  the  Church.  Next  in  rank 


are  his  two  counsellors  ;  then  follow  the 
“  Twelve  Apostles,”  and  the  presidents 
of  the  various  “  Stakes  in  Zion.”  Each 
of  the  latter  has  also  two  counsellors. 
Afterward,  in  order,  are  the  bishops  and 
their  counsellors,  the  high  priests,  the 
elders,  and  the  Members  of  the  Seven¬ 
ties.  All  may  preach  and  baptize  ;  but 
the  higher  dignitaries  possess  numerous 
other  powers.  All  but  the  President  and 
Apostles  can  be  ordered  on  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  With  few  exceptions  the  priests 
practice  polygamy  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  means.  They  wear  no  garb  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  from  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church.  They  are  nearly 
all  engaged  in  trade  or  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Their  position  affords  rare 
facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
The  tithing  passes  through  their  hands. 
They  succeed  admirably  in  business. 
They  are  generally  the  directors  of  the 
different  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institutes,  and  most  of  the  local  officers, 
as  members  of  the  legislature  and  judges 
of  probate,  are  selected  from  their  order. 
Aware,  by  secret  methods,  of  all  things 
of  importance  that  are  taking  place 
throughout  Utah  and  other  regions 
where  members  of  their  Church  are 
located,  they  also  keep  well  informed  as 
to  the  private  history  and  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  of  all  such  members.  They  are 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  business 
relations  and  most  private  affairs,  not 
only  of  all  laymen,  but  of  every  priest 
of  inferior  rank  to  themselves.  They 
never  fail  to  enforce  their  privileges, 
when  by  so  doing  they  can  gratify  their 
disposition  to  meddle,  add  to  their  store 
of  wealth,  or  satiate  their  desire  for  re¬ 
venge. 

They  urge  the  practice  of  polygamy 
on  all  their  followers,  and  especially 
upon  young  men  of  talents,  influence, 
and  independence  of  character.  This 
they  do  not  only  to  justify  their  own 
conduct,  but  to  forge  the  chains  more 
strongly  around  others.  For  if  a  man 
has  children  by  polygamous  wives,  he 
must  either  declare  them  illegitimate  or 
else  remain  in  the  Mormon  Church,  and 
obsequiously  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
spiritual  leaders.  If  such  an  one  should 
apostatize,  the  Church  would  no  longer 
protect  him  in  his  infraction  of  the  laws, 
and  a  Mormon  jury  would  require  but 
little  evidence  to  induce  it  to  find  an 
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apostate  guilty  of  bigamy.  Hence  the 
rule  is,  "  Once  a  polygamist,  always  a 
polygamist.”  I  know,  from  their  own 
admissions,  of  many  Mormons  who 
would  apostatize  but  for  the  difficulties 
mentioned.  This  doctrine  of  plural 
marriages,  as  they  term  it,  is  preached 
very  mildly  in  foreign  lands.  The  con¬ 
vert  drinks  at  first  of  the  new  milk  of 
their  gospel.  Far  different  doctrines 
are  inculcated  when  once  they  have  him 
secure  in  Utah. 

Upon  coming  face  to  face  with  Mor- 
monism  as  it  really  exists,  many  are  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked.  Some  renounce 
the  faith  at  once.  Others,  with  less 
courage,  submit,  but  so  ungraciously  as 
to  attract  the  evil  eye  of  the  priesthood. 
Nevertheless  most  of  the  converts  learn 
to  swallow  every  doctrine  however  rank, 
and  to  appreciate  the  flavor  of  such  as 
are  most  highly  seasoned.  When  the 
missionaries  abroad,  in  Sweden  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  collected  a  number  of  con¬ 
verts,  they  take  them  to  the  seaboard, 
where  a  ship  provided  by  the  Church  is 
awaiting  them.  If  possessed  of  money, 
they  are  persuaded  to  give  it  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  safe  keeping.  The  latter 
promise  to  return  it  as  soon  as  they  reach 
Zion.  But  happy  is  the  poor  emigrant 
if  he  ever  sees  any  portion  of  it  again. 
He  is  charged  enormously  for  everything 
furnished  by  the  Church.  Unable  to 
procure  supplies  elsewhere,  he  must  sub¬ 
mit.  When  he  reaches  Utah  and  calls 
for  his  money,  he  is  put  off  first  upon 
one  pretext  and  then  upon  another. 
Clothing,  seed-corn,  and  old  ploughs  are 
delivered  to  him  at  high  rates.  At  last, 
that  he  may  receive  any  benefit  at  all 
from  his  funds,  he  accepts  at  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  a  few  acres  of  church  land. 
Unless  gifted,  however,  with  a  full  share 
of  shrewdness,  he  will  never  see  the 
clothing,  the  land,  nor  the  seed-corn. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emigrant  is 
poor,  his  passage  money  and  railroad 
fare  are  paid  with  a  great  show  of  benev¬ 
olence  by  the  Church,  but  he  enters 
Utah  to  find  himself  borne  down  with 
debt,  ruled  by  numerous  masters,  the 
veriest  serf  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  trains  loaded  with  emigrants 
reach  Salt  Lake  City,  the  apostles  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
men  sleek  and  opulent,  gather  to  receive 
them  and  to  select  for  their  own  harems 


fairer  and  more  youthful  inmates.  Until 
this  object  is  accomplished,  other  breth¬ 
ren  must  remain  in  the  background  and 
gaze  in  silence.  Some  time  since  one 
of  the  Twelve  cast  his  odious  glances 
upon  a  girl  from  Denmark.  He  was 
nearly  sixty,  she  not  over  eighteen.  The 
desires  of  the  great  apostle  were  intimated 
to  her  by  a  Danish  bishop.  She  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  union  with  so  high 
a  dignitary  of  the  Church  would  confer 
great  honor  upon  her,  but  confessed  that 
a  young  countryman  of  hers  had  won 
her  affections  during  the  voyage,  and 
that  she  had  promised  to  marry  him  upon 
the  following  day.  She  supposed  that 
that  statement  would  settle  the  matter. 
She  was  told,  however,  that  she  must 
not  resist  the  wishes  of  one  of  the 
anointed  in  Israel.  She  remained  firm. 
The  expectant  bridegroom  was  next  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  bishop,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Great  surprise  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  priesthood  at  such  con¬ 
tumacy.  The  will  of  one  of  the  Twelve 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  That  night  the 
maiden  was  forced  into  his  harem.  The 
next  morning  her  lover,  the  victim  of  the 
Danites,  was  found  alive  but  mutilated 
in  a  glen  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  about  Mor¬ 
mon  harems  and  the  homes  of  polyga¬ 
mists.  They  differ  materially  according 
to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  proprietor. 
Brigham  Young  kept  the  oldest  of  his 
wives  at  the  Zion  House,  and  erected  a 
neat  villa  for  each  younger  and  particu¬ 
lar  favorite.  One  of  the  apostles,  in  a 
different  city,  kept  nine  wives  in  one 
large  house  ;  but  each  wife  has  separate 
apartments  opening  upon  the  lawn  which 
surrounds  the  house.  The  entire  build¬ 
ing  is  inclosed  by  a  high  wail  to  keep 
out  the  gaze  of  the  wicked  world.  In 
another  city,  the  first  counsellor  for  that 
state  has  three  pretty  cottages  side  by 
side  and  a  wife  in  each  cottage.  Many 
of  the  poorer  saints,  desirous  of  “  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  their  privileges”  as  inculcated 
by  the  priesthood,  have  several  wives  in 
one  hovel,  and  that  hovel  with  but  one 
room.  That  room  serves,  of  course,  as 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  dining-room  and 
parlor.  But  even  Mormons  prefer  har¬ 
mony  in  their  own  household,  and  as 
rapidly  as  their  means  will  permit  they 
provide  a  separate  house,  or  at  least  a 
distinct  apartment,  for  each  wife.  When 
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this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  prosper¬ 
ous  Saint,  he  lives  with  each  one  for  a 
week  at  a  time  until  he  has  made  the 
circuit,  when  he  commences  anew. 
Nothing  is  known  in  polygamous  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  home. 

I  mean  home  in  strictly  the  American 
sense.  Each  child  looks  to  its  mother 
alone  for  advice  and  sympathy.  Many 
men  do  not  know  their  own  children, 
and  it  requires  a  very  wise  son  to  know 
his  own  father.  Recently  a  bishop  was 
passing  along  the  streets  of  one  of  the 
cities  of  Utah,  when  he  found  several 
boys  quarrelling  and  disturbing  the 
peace.  It  is  a  shame,”  he  exclaimed 
in  righteous  indignation,  “  that  children 
should  be  left  to  grow  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Who  is  your  father  ?”  “  We  be¬ 
long  to  Bishop  S - ”  was  the  reply, 

”  so  you  had  better  let  us  alone.”  And 
then  it  dawned  upon  him  that  they  were 
his  own  children. 

The  offspring  of  the  first  wife  regard 
the  children  of  the  others  as  illegitimate. 
They  look  upon  the  later  wives  as 
women  who  have  robbed  the  first  one  of 
her  husband’s  affections,  and  as  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  prostitutes.  The  second  wife 
by  a  plural  marriage  revenges  herself  by 
flaunting  in  the  face  of  the  lawful  wife 
the  fact  that  the  younger  enjoys  a  much 
higher  degree  of  the  husband’s  favor. 
Neither  does  harmony  prevail  among  the 
later  accessions  themselves  to  the  harem. 
The  youngest,  and  generally  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  their  common  lord,  is  looked  upon 
by  all  the  others  with  malicious  envy. 
When  they  live  in  separate  houses,  the 
head  of  the  family  can  generally  main¬ 
tain  discipline  ;  but  when  they  meet  fre¬ 
quently,  abusive  language,  hair-pulling, 
and  the  use  of  rods  and  fists  are  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  old  wife  who  has  outlived 
her  usefulness  is  coolly  given  up  by  the 
husband  to  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  the 
others.  Mr.  Cannon  claims  that  the 
Mormons  are  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  but  does  not  explain 
the  way  in  which  it  is  being  done.  Res¬ 
idents  of  Utah  can  learn  for  them¬ 
selves.  Casual  visitors,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  men  of  distinction,  are 
received  by  the  Mormon  leaders  with 
great  consideration.  They  are  feted 
and  flattered.  The  iniquities  of  the 
Mormon  system  are  concealed  effectual¬ 
ly  from  their  view.  Many  of  them  re¬ 


turn  to  the  East  believing  that  they 
know  all  about  Utah,  and  that  the  Mor¬ 
mons  are  not  such  bad  fellows  after  all. 

Mr.  Cannon  speaks  of  chastity.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  Mormons  promptly 
resent  all  interference  with  their  domes¬ 
tic  relations  by  a  Gentile.  In  their 
opinion,  death  cannot  sufficiently  punish 
one  who  attempts  even  to  marry  a  girl 
destined  for  the  harem  of  a  Saint.  I 
further  admit  that  there  are  a  number  of 
the  first  wives  of  the  Mormons  who  are 
as  pure  and  devoted  as  any  woman  in 
America.  But  human  nature  and  ani¬ 
mal  passions  exist  in  Utah  as  in  New 
York  ;  and  where  every  law  of  the  land 
tends  to  shield  licentiousness  and  to 
degrade  female  virtues,  how  can  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  or  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  gentler  sex  be  maintained  at 
the  exalted  standard  which  prevails  in 
other  portions  of  our  country  ?  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  absence  in  Utah 
of  laws  for  the  prevention  of  different 
crimes.  I  further  find  that,  until  very 
recently,  the  statute-books  contained 
acts  relative  to  divorce  that  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disgrace  any  civilized  people. 
One  of  its  provisions  permitted  a  non¬ 
resident  of  the  Territory  to  procure  a 
divorce  within  a  very  few  days  after 
commencement  of  the  suit,  provided 
that  the  plaintiff  swore  that  it  was  his 
or  her  intention  to  become  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day  a  resident  of  Utah.  Thus  in 
many  cases  divorces  were  granted  to 
parties  neither  of  whom  had  ever  been 
for  a  moment  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  Territory.  This  statute  continued 
in  force  until  it  was  so  universally  con¬ 
demned  and  denounced  by  courts 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  to 
convince  the  hierarchy  that  it  was  well 
to  have  it  repealed.  But  even  as  the 
law  now  stands,  a  person  who  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Utah  can  obtain  a  divorce  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  and  the  courts  are 
compelled  to  grant  numerous  decrees. 
The  priesthood  are  also  authorized  by 
the  rules  of  the  Church  to  annul  mar¬ 
riages,  and  as  most  of  those  contracted 
there  are  void  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  divorce  by  the  priests 
answers  the  purpose  as  well,  and  saves 
time  if  not  expense. 

Seduction  is  common  in  Utah,  As 
the  result  becomes  manifest,  the  girl  is 
saved  from  open  shame  by  being  made 
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the  third  or  fourth  wife  of  her  seducer. 
He  may  soon  tire  of  her,  and  procure  a 
divorce.  She  will  enter  another  harem 
as  the  wife  of  another  polygamist.  By 
these  methods  of  procedure  one  woman 
may,  at  the  age  of  forty,  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  so-called  husbands,  all  of  whom  are 
at  that  time  alive.  But  the  worst  feature 
of  the  custom  is  that  a  woman  hitherto 
strictly  virtuous  is  frequently  divorced, 
and  compelled  by  the  usages  of  the 
country  and  by  the  necessities  of  life  to 
follow  the  same  course.  How  can  virtue 
and  refined  sensibilities  be  promoted  by 
such  usages  ? 

When  the  Mormon  leaders  are  op¬ 
posed  directly  by  facts  which  they  can¬ 
not  deny,  they  say,  “  There  may  be 
some  objections  to  our  system  ;  but  we 
are  not  troubled  with  the  great  social 
evil  as  you  are  in  the  States.  Our  meth¬ 
ods  promote  virtue,  and  are  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  yours.”  But  does  the  fact 
that  vice  is  secretly  indulged  in  here 
furnish  any  reason  why  in  a  different 
form  it  should  be  tolerated  in  Utah. 
Pleading  the  crimes  of  another  has  al¬ 
ways  been  held  but  a  poor  defence  for 
one’s  own  transgpessions.  But  even  this 
weak  apology  of  the  Saints  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  them,  not  sustained  by  facts. 
It  is  well  known  in  Utah  that  no  ties  of 
marriage  or  of  friendship  restrained  Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  even  with  his  immense 
harem,  no  matter  who  might  be  the  ob¬ 
ject,  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires. 
Indeed,  the  wives  as  well  as  the  sisters 
and  daughters  of  the  faithful  believed 
that  they  were  honored  by  the  embraces 
of  their  prophet.  It  is  notorious  in  Salt 
Lake  City  that  the  infamous  houses  there 
are  largely  supported  by  polygamists. 

The  bishops,  while  they  possess  the 
power,  encourage  but  never  restrain  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  They  intermed¬ 
dle  in  such  affairs,  however,  as  in  all 
others  affecting  the  business  and  the 
domestic  relations  of  every  Mormon. 
They  dictate  as  to  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  trades  to  be  learned  by  the 
boys,  the  fashions  to  be  adopted  by  the 
girls,  the  manner  in  which  the  older 
members  shall  conduct  their  business, 
and  even  as  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  must  reside.  If  any  one  resists 
this  interference,  he  will  be  sent  on  a 
foreign  mission,  be  openly  censured  at 
the  tabernacle,  or  cut  off  from  the 


Church  and  handed  over  to  the  buffet- 
ings  of  Satan.  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  prominent  polygamist  was  ex¬ 
communicated  because  he  would  not 
follow  the  advice  of  certain  Mormon 
lawyers,  given  in  their  interests,  but  di¬ 
rectly  adverse  to  his  own.  When  cut 
off  from  the  Church  one  is  termed  an 
apostate  ;  and  the  Saints,  unwilling  to 
wait  until  the  archfiend  can  receive  what 
has  been  assigned  to  him  by  an  author¬ 
ity  so  high,  commence  a  series  of  perse¬ 
cutions  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity 
and  malice.  Their  victim  is  subjected 
to  loss  of  property,  insults,  assaults,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  a  violent  death. 

Mr.  Cannon  asserts,  somewhat  adroit¬ 
ly,  that  the  juries  of  Utah  have  been 
prompt  in  punishing  bigamy.  He  means 
bigamy  among  Gentiles  and  apostates, 
not  polygamy  among  his  own  people.  I 
do  not  recall  any  instance  of  the  kind, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
gladly  punish  any  who,  outside  of  the 
pale  of  their  Church,  attempted  ”  to  live 
up  to  the  privileges”  which  they  alone 
are  entitled  to  enjoy.  It  would  present 
to  them  a  rare  occasion  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  abhorrence  of  such  criminal 
acts. 

Two  Mormons  have  been  convicted 
in  Utah  for  bigamy,  as  defined  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  As  that 
people  did  not  think  proper  to  pass  any 
act  prohibiting  the  offence.  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  interpose  its  high 
authority,  and  enacted  a  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Territories,  and  of  Utah 
in  particular.  It  has,  however,  availed 
but  little  ;  while  the  laws  for  selecting 
juries  remain  as  they  are  at  present, 
very  few  convictions  can  be  obtained  for 
polygamy.  The  attorneys  for  the  United 
States,  whatever  their  energy  and  abil¬ 
ity,  labor  mostly  in  vain.  As  well  might 
the  Grand  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  have 
been  urged  to  punish  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas  for  their  course  preceding  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  as  could  a  Mormon  jury  be  re¬ 
quested  to  render  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  a  brother  polygamist.  Of  the 
two  cases  mentioned  where  convictions 
have  been  won,  the  first  was  that  of 
Reynolds.  He  was,  with  the  tacit  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Church,  found  guilty  in  order 
that  a  test  case  might  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  was  that  of  Miles,  who,  to 
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evince  his  esp>ecial  contempt  for  the  laws  amy  as  well  as  murder  being  a  felony, 
of  the  country  to  which  he  had  very  re-  these  were  parallel  cases, 
cently  sworn  allegiance,  married,  ac-  In  the  matter  of  Miles  which  has  been 
cording  to  the  Mormon  form,  three  referred  to,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
women  in  one  day.  He  was  tried  be-  United  States  reversed  the  judgment  of 
fore  a  jury  which,  by  mere  chance,  con-  the  lower  court,  and  ordered  a  new  trial 
tained  a  large  proportion  of  Gentiles  on  the  ground  that  improper  evidence 
and  disaffected  Mormons.  Both  cases  had  been  admitted  upon  the  trial  of  the 
were  appealed,  first  to  the  Supreme  cause.  This  case  presents  another  ques- 
Court  of  Utah,  where  the  judgments  of  tion  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
the  District  Courts  were  affirmed.  They  The  rules  of  evidence  should  be  some- 
w'ere  then  taken  by  the  defendants  to  what  modified  by  that  body.  After  a 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  man  has  been  indicted  for  the  marriage 
That  court,  in  the  case  of  Reynolds,  of  more  wives  than  the  statute  permits, 
held  that  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  the  prosecuting  attorney  finds  it  very 
to  prohibit  bigamy  in  the  Territories  difficult  to  convict  him  even  before  an 
was  not  unconstitutional,  and  directed  impartial  jury,  for  the  reason  that  no 
that  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed  records  are  kept  of  plural  marriages  ; 
and  enforced.  Consequently  Reynolds  the  priests  who  perform  them  refuse 
is  now  serving  out  his  term  in  the  peni-  p>oint-blank  to  testify,  or  adroitly  evade 
tentiary.  When  this  decision  was  an-  the  questions  ;  the  defendant  declines  to 
nounqed  it  was  amusing  to  see  what  pro-  answer  on  the  ground  that  he  may  crim- 
found  jurists  the  Territory  of  Utah  con-  inate  himself  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 
tained.  Unsparing  criticism,  censure,  wives  cannot  be  admitted  as  long  as 
and  abuse  w’ere  bestowed  upon  the  high-  they  testify  that  they  are  his  wives  and 
est  court  in  the  land.  It  was  composed  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary, 
exclusively,  according  to  Mormon  au-  Though  the  courts  do  not  recognize  all 
thority,  of  bigoted,  corrupt,  or  timid  of  them,  the  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
judges,  who  utterly  ignored  constitu-  which  is  the  lawful  wife, 
tional  law.  The  Mormon  press  con-  Cordially  agreeing  with  most  of  the 
tended  that  as  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  statements  contained  in  Judge  Good- 
formed  one  the  tenets  of  their  holy  re-  win’s  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
ligion,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  March  number  of  the  North  American 
States  guaranteed  them  the  right  to  Rn'ieu\  I  know  that  he  errs  as  to  the  posi- 
practise  it.  I  was  at  that  time  frequently  tion  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  Utah,  whom 
asked  by  what  authority  Congress  could  he  mentions  as  belonging  to  an  old  nation 
interfere  with  the  practice  of  any  relig-  of  polygamists.  I  am  convinced  from 
ious  rites.  1  replied  that  the  Constitu-  personal  observation  that  there  are  in 
tion  protected  one  in  his  belief,  but  not  that  Territory  no  citizens  who  comply 
in  criminal  acts  the  result  of  that  belief,  more  strictly  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
and  suggested  that  if  the  descendants  of  the  national  laws,  who  more  consistent- 
the  Aztecs,  some  of  whom  may  now  be  ly  and  unflinchingly  oppose  the  doc- 
found  not  far  from  the  southern  bound-  trines  of  the  Mormon  faith  than  the  de¬ 
aries  of  Utah,  should  persist  in  practis-  scendants  of  Israel.  On  one  occasion, 
ing  the  former  rites  of  their  religion  by  long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Judge 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  the  sun,  no  Goodwin’s  article,  when  asked  what  we 
civilized  and  Christian  people  could  ob-  thought  of  that  Territory,  we  replied 
ject  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  that  it  was  a  strange  country,  “  where  a 
Aztec  priests  for  murder  ;  that  it  would  native  American  is  a  foreigner  and  a 
rather  be  their  duty  to  see  the  law  rigid-  Jew  is  a  Gentile.” 
ly  enforced,  and  that  no  one  would  at-  Among  the  many  evils  besides  polyg- 
tempt  to  question  the  constitutionality  amy  which  result  from  the  teaching  of 
of  the  law  under  which  such  proceedings  the  Mormon  leaders,  are  ignorance,  su- 
could  be  conducted.  The  same  might  ]>erstition,  priestly  tyranny,  financial  ex- 
be  said  in  reference  to  Brahmins,  who,  actions,  and  blood  atonement.  The 
coming  to  this  country,  should  attempt  first  leads  to  the  second,  and  the  second 
upon  the  death  of  one  of  their  number  opens  the  way  to  the  third.  Brigham 
to  practise  the  rites  of  Suttee.  Polyg-  Young  was  opposed  to  the  education  of 
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the  masses,  well  aware  that  it  would 
interfere  with  his  terrible  power.  As 
times  have  changed,  however,  the  priest¬ 
hood  deem  it  politic  to  establish  a  few 
schools.  These  are  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  conscientious  Gentile 
can  permit  his  children  to  attend  them. 
Mormon  works  only  are  used  as  text 
books.  The  doctrine  of  plural  mar¬ 
riages  is  inculcated  in  them  while  the 
children  are  very  young,  and  hatred  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
carefully  instilled  at  the  same  time. 
Were  any  one  disposed  to  question  my 
statements  in  this  particular,  the  recent 
diabolical  rejoicings  of  the  Mormon 
people  over  the  atrocious  and  detestable 
attempt  of  Guiteau  upon  the  life  of 
President  Garfield  would  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  the  hostile  sentiment 
of  the  masses  of  Utah  to  all  things  pure¬ 
ly  free  and  strictly  American. 

Some  curiosity  exists  as  to  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  Saints.  During  the  last 
election  every  Mormon  paper,  and 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  Mormon 
people,  favored  the  election  of  General 
Hancock  ;  but  in  making  this  state¬ 
ment  there  is  no  intention  to  reflect  upon 
that  splendid  soldier  or  upon  the  great 
party  that  supported  him.  The  Mor¬ 
mons,  like  the  Irishman  of  the  story, 
are  against  the  government  ;  and  as  the 
Republican  party  has  had  control  of 
that  for  the  past  twenty  years,  they  are 
naturally  opposed  to  that  party  also. 

To  one  who  has  resided  for  a  length 
of  time  in  Utah  or  its  vicinity,  many  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Cannon  are,  to 
say  the  least,  amusing.  He  denies  that 
the  priesthood  interferes  with  politics  in 
the  other  Territories.  The  fact  is  that 
in  Idaho  the  Church  holds  the  balance 
of  power,  and  consequently  at  every 
election  a  delegate  to  Congress  is  re¬ 
turned  who  has  been  duly  approved  by 
the  conclave  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1874 
there  was  a  spirited  contest  in  Wyoming 
at  the  biennial  election  for  delegate. 
The  Mormons,  who  cast  several  hun¬ 
dred  votes  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory,  favored  on  personal  grounds 
the  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  him  en 
masse  ;  but  prior  to  the  election  orders 
came  from  the  hierarchy  at  Salt  Lake 
City  that  the  vote  of  the  Church  must 
be  given  to  the  nominee  of  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  party.  It  was  done  ;  it  elected 
him  ;  and  the  Mormons  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  explain  why  they  had  voted  con¬ 
trary  to  the  promises  which  they  had 
given. 

In  the  same  Territory  some  two  years 
since  the  Republican  candidate  was  less 
objectionable  to  the  priesthood  than  the 
Democratic  one.  Bishop  Musser  was 
sent  into  Wyoming  to  see  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  obeyed  the  mandates  sent  out  from 
Zion.  By  his  adroit  management  of 
political  affairs  he  so  effectually  belied 
his  name  that  the  latter  candidate  met 
with  an  overwhelming  defeat.  Yet  Mr. 
Cannon  affirms  that  his  Church  does 
not  interfere  with  elections  and  political 
affairs  in  the  other  Territories.  Mr. 
Cannon  further  states  that  the  Mormons 
are  liberal  in  their  views  regarding  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  do  not  exclude  them 
from  office,  and  that  the  latter  can  carry 
on  business  in  Utah  under  as  favorable 
auspices  as  the  Saints  themselves.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Cannon  can  point 
to  an  instance  where  his  people  have 
chosen  for  office  a  single  man  among 
the  well-qualified  Gentiles  of  Utah.  We 
can  point  to  a  case,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  kind,  in  which  the  Mormons  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  action  and 
of  showing  a  generous  spirit.  In  a 
county  where  the  Churchmen  were  in  a 
minority  an  estimable  Gentile  was  duly 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Utah.  He 
was,  however,  excluded  from  a  seat  in 
that  body  for  the  sole  reason  that  he 
was  not  in  communion  w’ith  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Business  affairs  in  Utah  are  conduct¬ 
ed  on  the  same  exclusive  system.  In 
many  instances  Mormons  are  prohibited 
from  purchasing  goods  from  outsiders. 
The  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  In¬ 
stitutes  of  each  county  monopolize  all 
kinds  of  trade.  The  Saints  are  forbid¬ 
den  except  in  extreme  cases  to  retain 
any  but  Mormon  lawyers.  This  rule 
keeps  all  matters  within  the  Church, 
and  enables  the  shrewd  and  opulent  to 
make  large  exactions  from  the  ignorant 
and  poor.  Instead  of  concurring  with 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Cannon,  we  feel 
that  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
to-day  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  Gentiles  of  Utah  are  convinced 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  reside 
iu  that  Territory  with  either  comfort  or 
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safety  if  Federal  protection  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  a  State  Government  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

Mr.  Cannon  barely  refers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  blood  atonement,  and  attempts 
to  explain  it  as  a  very  simple  matter  ; 
but  all  the  old  residents  of  Utah  are 
aware  that  the  term  possesses  a  very 
different  signification  from  the  one  given 
by  this  astute  defender  of  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  East.  The  doctrine  of 
blood  atonement  was  one  by  which 
Brigham  Young  assumed  the  authority, 
without  trial,  to  put  to  death  any  re¬ 
fractory  member  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
He  taught  that  by  such  expiation  the 
transgressors  would  finally  attain  to  a 
happy  immortality.  But  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  suppose  from  the  very  free  manner 
in  which  he  exercised  this  pwwer,  that 
he  was  influenced  more  by  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  future  welfare  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  than  by  a  base  desire  to  gratify 
his  own  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
Mr.  Cannon  passes  completely  by  the 
atrocities  of  the  Morrisite  carnage  (of 
which  the  Mormons  themselves  do  not 
deny  that  they  were  the  sole  cause),  and 
partially  admits  that  some  emigrants 
were  killed  by  a  party  composed  of  both 
whites  and  Indians  in  the  massacre  of 
Mountain  Meadows,  but  insists  that 
Brigham  Young  was  not  implicated  in 
that  affair.  The  Pope  of  Rome  may 
not  have  instigated  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Brigham  Young  may  not 
have  directly  commanded  the  massacre 
at  Mountain  Meadows.  But  the  former 
ordered  Te  Deums  to  be  chanted  in  the 
capital  of  the  i>ontiffs  when  he  heard  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
latter  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  the 
chief  actors  in  the  tragedy  at  Mountain 
Meadows  to  high  positions  in  Church 
and  State,  and  did  not  blush  to  receive 
from  their  blood-stained  hands  the  plun¬ 
der  obtained  from  their  victims.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  been  held  account¬ 
able  for  one  massacre,  and  the  Mormon 
Church  will  be  for  the  other. 

John  I).  Lee  was  tried  and  executed 
for  the  crime.  But  no  Mormon  jury 
would  have  dared  to  render  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  such  a  case  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  The 
prosecution  was  anxious  to  procure  at 
all  hazards  the  conviction  of  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  criminal.  The  hierarchy,  alarm¬ 


ed  by  the  intractable  disposition  of  Lee, 
fearful  that  he  would  betray  the  secrets 
of  the  Church,  wearied  with  his  impor¬ 
tunate  appeals  for  protection,  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  it  was 
ready  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  jus¬ 
tice  so  famous  a  member  of  their  body, 
entered  apparently  into  some  agreement 
with  the  prosecution  for  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  which  their 
holy  religion  was  to  be  exempt  from  at¬ 
tack  and  contumely,  and  John  I).  Lee 
was  to  be  delivered  as  a  scapegoat  to  the 
executioner.  This  is  the  only  reasona¬ 
ble  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  the 
mysterious  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  Southern  Utah  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Lee,  whose 
atrocious  crimes  were  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  his  superstition. 

Mr.  Cannon  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  happier  in  his  other  attempts  at  ex¬ 
planation.  His  article  is  evidently 
written  for  eastern  and  not  for  western 
readers.  The  latter  are  too  well  inform¬ 
ed  upon  the  subject  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
poses.  He  endeavors  to  prove  that 
Mormonism  is  purely  of  American 
growth  and  is  not  hostile  to  American 
institutions.  In  support  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  he  tells  us  how  many  apostles  and 
bishops  are  natives  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  the  question  where  a  man  was 
born,  but  what  he  thinks  and  does,  by 
which  we  are  to  know  whether  he  is  a 
loyal  and  law-abiding  citizen  of  this 
country.  John  Taylor,  the  President  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  is  an  Englishman  ; 
his  first  counsellor,  Mr.  Cannon,  late 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  man  in  the  Church,  is  a  native  of 
the  same  country.  I  conceive,  however, 
that  the  American  Mormons  have  by 
their  shrewdness  and  thrift  procured 
for  themselves  most  of  the  high  places 
in  the  hierarchy  and  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  however,  the  ignorant 
dupes  and  victims,  are  mostly  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  American  leaders  in  the 
Church  are  to  be  regarded  as  renegades 
who  have  renounced  their  first  faith  and 
nationality,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  power.  No  man  was  more  bit¬ 
terly  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  this 
great  Republic  than  Brigham  Young  ; 
upon  every  occasion  he  uttered  denun- 
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ciations  and  curses  against  its  people, 
its  principles,  and  its  laws  ;  and  he  was 
bom  in  the  ever  loyal  State  of  Vermont. 

Lihle  better  does  Mr.  Cannon  suc¬ 
ceed  when  he  attempts  to  make  his  read¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  Mormon  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Even  after  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  Utah  it  is  very  difficult  for 
any  one  to  tell  what  its  real  tenets  are. 
The  masses  believe  portions  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  all  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  every¬ 
thing  that  they  hear  read  from  the  Church 
organ,  the  Deseret  News,  the  sermons 
of  the  priesthood,  and  each  doctrine, 
however  absurd,  which  their  spiritual 
leaders  may  tell  them  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  Many  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  are  openly  charged  with 
pantheism  and  atheism.  Some  lean  far 
toward  the  teachings  of  Buddha.  Others 
tnaintain  that  the  spirit  of  every  man 
will  become  a  separate  and  distinct  de¬ 
ity,  while  many  regard  the  Creator  as  a 
being  within  the  limits  of  their  compre¬ 
hension,  and  who,  like  man,  exists  in  a 
material  form.  One  of  their  most  intel¬ 
ligent  elders,  who  had  probably  never 
heard,  however,  of  Gautama  or  the  Nir¬ 
vana,  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  after  death  his  soul  would  enjoy  a 
separate  existence,  but  that  it  would  at 
once  return  to  the  Godhead  and  become 
merged  with  it.  During  last  autumn 
Mr.  Cannon  himself  made  some  state¬ 
ments  at  the  dedication  of  a  school- 
house,  or  more  properly  a  Mormon  tem¬ 
ple,  in  Ogden  City,  which  were  decidedly 
startling.  The  Church  papers  touched 
upon  the  subject  very  delicately.  A 
gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  Omaha,  a  paper  noted 
■  for  its  friendliness  to  the  Mormons,  was 
present.  Meeting  me  soon  after  he 
said,  “  I  am  what  you  would  call  a  free¬ 
thinker,  but  am  really  a  Buddhist. 

Judge  W - asked  me  to  go  around 

and  hear  Mr.  Cannon.  1  did  so.  1 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  his  re¬ 
marks.  1  should  call  him  a  pronounced 

Buddhist.  I  told  J  udge  W - that  I 

had  never  heard  any  doctrine  that  suited 
me  better,  and  if  that  was  the  belief  of 
the  Mormons  I  would  be  ready,  but  for 
polygamy,  to  join  them  at  once.”  A 
man  in  this  country  has  the  privilege  of 
believing  what  he  likes.  That  is  con¬ 
ceded  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  have 
therefore  merely  stated  the  above  to 


show  what  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Cannon’s  assertions,  that  his  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

At  the  late  election  in  Utah,  Allen 
G.  Campbell  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Liberal  or  Gentile  party,  and  George 
Q.  Cannon  that  of  the  “  People’s”  or 
Mormon  party,  for  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  question  of  Republicanism 
or  Democracy  did  not  enter  into  the 
contest.  The  Mormon  officers  returned 
a  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Campbell  contested  the  case  on  the 
grounds — first,  that  Mr.  Cannon  was 
foreign  born,  and  had  never  been  nat¬ 
uralized  ;  second,  that  as  a  polygamist 
he  was  yet  further  disqualified  from  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  National  Councils.  After  a 
full  hearing  of  the  matter.  Governor 
Murray  awarded  a  certificate  of  election 
to  Mr.  Campbell.  Those  anxious  to 
procure  choice  expressions  of  vilifica¬ 
tion  will  find  them  in  the  Church  papers 
of  that  period.  Mr.  Cannon  then  gave 
notice  that  he  would  contest  the  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Adams,  the  clerk  of  that  body,  has  since 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  house,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  certificate  given 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  pays  Mr.  Cannon 
just  as  if  he  had  been  regularly  certified 
by  the  Governor  of  Utah.  Mr.  Adams 
evidently  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  for 
adopting  his  own  theory  of  the  case  he 
has  completely  stultified  himself.  If 
Governor  Murray  erred  in  going  behind 
the  returns  of  the  Utah  official,  the 
course  of  Mr.  Adams  has  certainly  been 
equally  erroneous  in  going  behind  the 
Governor’s  certificate.  He  had  no 
more  authority  to  review  and  set  aside 
the  action  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Utah  than  that  officer  had  to  ignore  the 
returns  of  the  officers  of  election  for  the 
Territory.  But  the  Mormons  have  al¬ 
ways  possessed  a  mysterious  influence 
in  Washington.  When  the  House  of 
Representatives  next  assembles,  the 
merits  of  the  case  will,  we  hope,  be 
finally  decided.  The  law-abiding 
people,  the  true  Americans  of  that  Ter¬ 
ritory,  the  Gentiles,  as  they  are  termed 
by  their  opponents,  are,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  desirous  of  being  represented  in 
Congress  by  one  of  their  own  number, 
and  not  by  a  polygamous  alien,  who 
cares  no  more  for  the  true  interests  of 
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Utah  than  Pontius  Pilate  did  for  those 
of  Palestine.  Good  laws  are  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Territory.  The  Gen¬ 
tiles  do  not,  as  Mr.  Cannon  does,  wish 
to  evade  and  disobey  such  laws.  Neither 
do  they  desire  any  special  legislation  in 
their  behalf.  They  merely  ask  that 
Utah  shall  be  as  free  a  country  as  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  force  there 
as  they  do  in  all  other  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  ;  and  that  if  the  statutes,  as  they 
now  are,  do  not  clothe  the  executive 
with  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out 
the  general  laws,  such  statutes  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide  in  an 
ample  manner  the  means  for  enforcing 
them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  effect  prohibits  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  make  a  distinction  in  the 
rights  of  persons.  The  laws  of  this 
country  provide  that  every  voter  shall  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  either  by 
birth  or  naturalization.  To  become 
naturalized  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a 
continuous  residence  in  this  country  for 
five  years,  and  that  the  first  papers  were 
issued  two  years  prior  to  the  application 
for  the  second  and  final  ones.  But  the 
Legislature  of  Utah  has  enacted  that  all 
women  and  girls,  of  whatever  age  or 
nationality,  shall  be  regarded  as  of  full 
age  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  and 
that  a  female  of  foreign  birth  shall  be 
considered  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Utah,  without  taking  any 
other  steps  whatever  to  become  natural¬ 
ized,  upon  her  marriage  with  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  The  literal  effect  of 
this  law  is,  that  any  girl,  though  she  is 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  may  arrive  in 
Utah  directly  from  Europe  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  an  election,  become  the  twelfth 
wife  of  a  Mormon,  deposit  her  ballot 
during  the  day,  and  afterward  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Such  circumstances  are  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory.  Of  course  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  law  inure  to  the  polygamous 
lord  ;  but  that  fact  does  not  render  the 
situation  any  less  galling  to  the  Gentiles. 
An  effort  has  b^n  made  to  have  this 
law  pronounced,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
unconstitutional  by  the  Federal  courts 


of  the  Territory  ;  but  the  judges  are 
frequently  changed,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  ap|>ear  anxious  to  grapple  with 
this  question  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  constitutional.  No  decision  in  the 
matter  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

The  responsibility  for  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Utah  rests,  to  some  extent, 
on  prior  administrations ;  still  more 
upon  former  members  of  Congress  ;  but 
chiefly  upon  the  people  themselves  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  too 
closely  imitated  the  church  of  Laodicea. 
When  they  once  resolve  that  the  laws  of 
their  country  shall  be  supreme  in  Utah, 
and  that  an  American  citizen  shall  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  there  that  he  enjoys 
in  Dacotah,  Congress  will  promptly 
enact  the  requisite  statutes,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  will  as  readily  enforce  them. 
Many  excellent  bills  have  been  heretcf- 
fore  introduced  into  Congress  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  difficulties  in  Utah  ;  but  by 
some  mysterious  means  they  have  been 
completely  suppressed,  or  else  so  gar¬ 
bled  as  to  deprive  them  of  most  of  their 
value. 

Until  very  recently  every  elector  was 
compelled,  if  he  voted  at  all,  to  cast  an 
open  ballot,  or  what  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.  His  ballot  was  numbered, 
and  the  number  set  opposite  his  name 
in  the  poll-books.  Thus  the  priesthood 
knew  precisely  how  every  Mormon 
voted,  and,  unless  prepared  openly  to 
apostatize,  each  one  haiid  of  necessity  to 
vote  for  the  Church  candidate.  A  bill, 
providing  that  elections  in  that  Territory 
should  be  conducted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  elsewhere,  was  brought  before 
Congress,  but  was  dropped  upon  the 
representation  that  the  Legislature  of 
Utah  was  about  to  pass  a  similar  bill. 
The  Mormons  had,  when  they  learned 
that  Congress  proposed  to  act  in  the 
matter,  prepared  a  new  law  to  suit 
themselves.  It  was  a  trifle  better  than 
the  old  one,  yet  it  still  left  the  control 
of  elections  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  The  Mormons  passed  it, 
hoping  thereby  to  prevent  Congress 
from  enacting  a  just  law  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  this  they  have  thus  far  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

As  Mr.  Cannon  says,  "  Give  Utah  a 
fair  chance.”  Give  her  a  free  ballot, 
upright  and  impartial  juries,  and  a  law 
under  which  a  polygamist,  as  well  as  any 
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other  criminal,  can  be  convicted  upon  rests  with  the  American  people  ;  it  is 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  last  of  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  present 
the  Twin  Relics  of  Barbarism  will  condition  of  affairs. — The  Fortnightly 
speedily  meet  its  doom.  The  matter  Review. 


FICTION— FAIR  AND  FOUL. 


BY  JOHN 

V. 

The  Two  Servants. 

I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  these  pa¬ 
pers,  that  everybody  knew  what  Fiction 
meant ;  as  Mr.  Mill  assumed  in  his 
"  Political  Economy,”  that  everybody 
knew  what  wealth  meant.  The  assump¬ 
tion  was  convenient  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
persisted  in  ;  but,  for  my  own  part.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking,  even  so 
long  as  I  have  done  in  this  instance, 
without  making  sure  that  the  reader 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about  ;  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  should  be  agreed 
upon  the  primary  notion  of  what  a  Fic¬ 
tion  is. 

A  feigned,  fictitious,  artificial,  super¬ 
natural,  put-together-out-of -one’s-head, 
thing.  Ail  this  it  must  be  to  begin 
with.  The  best  type  of  it  being  the 
most  practically  fictile — a  Greek  vase. 
A  thing  which  has  two  sides  to  be  seen, 
two  handles  to  be  carried  by,  and  a  bot¬ 
tom  to  stand  on,  and  a  top  to  be  poured 
out  of,  this,  every  right  fiction  ;V,  what- 
*ever  else  it  may  be.  Planned  rigorously, 
rounded  smoothly,  balanced  symmetri¬ 
cally,  handled  handily,  lipped  softly  for 
pouring  out  oil  and  wine.  Painted 
daintily  at  last  with  images  of  eternal 
things — 

For  ever  shall  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair. 

Quite  a  different  thing  from  a  ”  cast” 
— this  work  of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  potter 
to  make  it.  Very  interesting  a  cast 
from  life  may  perhaps  be  ;  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  some  people,  perhaps,  a  cast  from 
death  ; — most  modem  novels  are  like 
specimens  from  Lyme  Regis,  impressions 
of  skeletons  in  mud. 

“  Planned  rigorously” — I  press  the 
conditions  again  one  by  one — it  must 
be,  as  ever  Memphian  labyrinth  or  Nor¬ 
man  fortress.  Intricacy  full  of  delicate 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXIV.,  No.  6 


RUSKIN. 

surprise  ;  covered  way  in  secrecy  of  ac¬ 
curate  purposes,  not  a  stone  useless,  nor 
a  word  nor  an  incident  thrown  away. 

“  Rounded  smoothly” — the  wheel  of 
fortune  revolving  with  it  in  unfelt  swift¬ 
ness  ;  like  the  world,  its  story  rising  like 
the  dawn,  closing  like  the  sunset,  with 
its  own  sweet  light  for  every  hour. 

‘  ‘  Balanced  symmetrically’  ’  —  having 
its  two  sides  clearly  separate,  its  w'ar  of 
good  and  evil  rightly  divided.  Its  figures 
moving  in  majestic  law  of  light  and 
shade. 

"  Handled  handily” — so  that,  being 
careful  and  gentle,  you  can  take  easy 
grasp  of  it  and  all  that  it  contains  ;  a 
thing  given  into  your  hand  thenceforth 
to  have  and  to  hold.  Comprehensible, 
not  a  mass  that  both  your  arms  cannot 
get  round ;  tenable,  not  a  confused 
pebble  heap  of  which  you  can  only  lift 
one  pebble  at  a  time. 

”  Lipped  softly” — full  of  kindness 
and  comfort  ;  the  Keats  line  indeed  the 
perpetual  message  of  it — ”  For  ever  shalt 
thou  love,  and  she  be  fair.”  All  beau¬ 
tiful  fiction  is  of  the  Madonna,  whether 
the  Virgin  of  Athens  or  of  Judah — Pan- 
Athenaic  always. 

And  all  foul  fiction  is  leze  majesty  to 
the  Madonna  and  to  womanhood.  For 
indeed  the  great  fiction  of  every  human 
life  is  the  shaping  of  its  love,  with  due 
prudence,  due  imagination,  due  persist¬ 
ence  and  perfection,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  story  to  the  end  ;  for  every  human 
soul,  its  Palladium.  And  it  follows 
that  all  right  imaginative  work  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  which  is  a  practical  and  brief  law 
concerning  it.  All  frightful  things  are 
either  foolish,  or  sick,  visits  of  frenzy, 
or  pollutions  of  plague. 

'Taking  thus  the  Greek  vase  at  its 
best  time,  for  the  symbol  of  fair  fiction  : 
of  foul,  you  may  find  in  the  great  en¬ 
trance-room  of  the  Louvre,  filled  with 
the  luxurious  orf'evrerie  of  the  sixteenth 
50 
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Utah  than  Pontius  Pilate  did  for  those 
of  Palestine.  Good  laws  are  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Territory.  The  Gen¬ 
tiles  do  not,  as  Mr.  Cannon  does,  wish 
to  evade  and  disobey  such  laws.  Neither 
do  they  desire  any  special  legislation  in 
their  behalf.  I'hey  merely  ask  that 
Utah  shall  be  as  free  a  country  as  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  force  there 
as  they  do  in  all  other  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  ;  and  that  if  the  statutes,  as  they 
now  are,  do  not  clothe  the  executive 
with  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out 
the  general  laws,  such  statutes  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide  in  an 
ample  manner  the  means  for  enforcing 
them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  effect  prohibits  the  enactment  of 
laws  w'hich  make  a  distinction  in  the 
rights  of  persons.  The  laws  of  this 
country  provide  that  every  voter  shall  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  either  by 
birth  or  naturalization.  To  become 
naturalized  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a 
continuous  residence  in  this  country  for 
five  years,  and  that  the  first  papers  were 
issued  two  years  prior  to  the  application 
for  the  second  and  final  ones.  But  the 
Legislature  of  Utah  has  enacted  that  all 
women  and  girls,  of  whatever  age  or 
nationality,  shall  be  regarded  as  of  full 
age  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  and 
that  a  female  of  foreign  birth  shall  be 
considered  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Utah,  without  taking  any 
other  steps  whatever  to  become  natural¬ 
ized,  upon  her  marriage  with  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  The  literal  effect  of 
this  law  is,  that  any  girl,  though  she  is 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  may  arrive  in 
Utah  directly  from  Europe  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  an  election,  become  the  twelfth 
wife  of  a  Mormon,  deposit  her  ballot 
during  the  day,  and  afterward  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Such  circumstances  are  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory.  Of  course  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  law  inure  to  the  polygamous 
lord  ;  but  that  fact  does  not  render  the 
situation  any  less  galling  to  the  Gentiles. 

-  An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  this 
law  pronounced,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
unconstitutional  by  the  Federal  courts 


of  the  Territory  ;  but  the  judges  are 
frequently  changed,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  appear  anxious  to  grapple  with 
this  question  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  constitutional.  No  decision  in  the 
matter  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

The  responsibility  for  the  condition 
of  affairs  iA  Utah  rests,  to  some  extent, 
on  prior  administrations ;  still  more 
upon  former  members  of  Congress  ;  but 
chiefly  upon  the  people  themselves  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  too 
closely  imitated  the  church  of  Laodicea. 
When  they  once  resolve  that  the  laws  of 
their  country  shall  be  supreme  in  Utah, 
and  that  an  American  citizen  shall  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  there  that  he  enjoys 
in  Dacotah,  Congress  will  promptly 
enact  the  requisite  statutes,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  will  as  readily  enforce  them. 
Many  excellent  bills  have  been  heretcT- 
fore  introduced  into  Congress  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  difficulties  in  Utah  ;  but  by 
some  mysterious  means  they  have  been 
completely  suppressed,  or  else  so  gar¬ 
bled  as  to  deprive  them  of  most  of  their 
value. 

Until  very  recently  every  elector  was 
compelled,  if  he  voted  at  all,  to  cast  an 
open  ballot,  or  what  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.  His  ballot  was  numbered, 
and  the  number  set  opposite  his  name 
in  the  poll-books.  Thus  the  priesthood 
knew  precisely  how  every  Mormon 
voted,  and,  unless  prepared  openly  to 
apostatize,  each  one  haid  of  necessity  to 
vote  for  the  Church  candidate.  A  bill, 
providing  that  elections  in  that  Territory 
should  be  conducted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  elsewhere,  was  brought  before 
Congress,  but  was  dropped  upon  the 
representation  that  the  Legislature  of 
Utah  was  about  to  pass  a  similar  bill. 
The  Mormons  had,  when  they  learned 
that  Congress  proposed  to  act  in  the 
matter,  prepared  a  new  law  to  suit 
themselves.  It  was  a  trifle  better  than 
the  old  one,  yet  it  still  left  the  control 
of  elections  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  The  Mormons  passed  it, 
hoping  thereby  to  prevent  Congress 
from  enacting  a  just  law  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  this  they  have  thus  far  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

As  Mr.  Cannon  says,  “  Give  Utah  a 
fair  chance.”  Give  her  a  free  ballot, 
upright  and  impartial  juries,  and  a  law 
under  which  a  polygamist,  as  well  as  any 
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other  criminal,  can  be  convicted  upon  rests  with  the  American  people  ;  it  is 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  last  of  they  who  are  resj)onsible  for  the  present 
the  Twin  Relics  of  Barbarism  will  condition  of  affairs. — The  Fortnightly 
speedily  meet  its  doom.  The  matter  Review. 


FICTION— FAIR  AND  FOUL. 
BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 


V. 

The  Two  Servants. 

I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  these  pa¬ 
pers,  that  everybody  knew  what  Fiction 
meant ;  as  Mr.  Mill  assumed  in  his 
“  Political  Economy,”  that  everybody 
knew  what  wealth  meant.  The  assump¬ 
tion  was  convenient  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
l)ersisted  in  ;  but,  for  my  own  part.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking,  even  so 
long  as  I  have  done  in  this  instance, 
without  making  sure  that  the  reader 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about  ;  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  should  be  agreed 
upon  the  primary  notion  of  what  a  Fic¬ 
tion  is. 

A  feigned,  fictitious,  artificial,  super¬ 
natural,  put-together-out-of -one’s-head, 
thing.  All  this  it  must  be  to  begin 
with.  The  best  type  of  it  being  the 
most  practically  fictile — a  Greek  vase. 
A  thing  which  has  two  sides  to  be  seen, 
two  handles  to  be  carried  by,  and  a  bot¬ 
tom  to  stand  on,  and  a  top  to  be  poured 
out  of,  this,  every  right  fiction  «,  what- 
*ever  else  it  may  be.  Planned  rigorously, 
rounded  smoothly,  balanced  symmetri¬ 
cally,  handled  handily,  lipped  softly  for 
pouring  out  oil  and  wine.  Painted 
daintily  at  last  with  images  of  eternal 
things — 

For  ever  shaft  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair. 

Quite  a  different  thing  from  a  “  cast” 
— this  work  of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  potter 
to  make  it.  Very  interesting  a  cast 
from  life  may  perhaps  be  ;  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  some  people,  perhaps,  a  cast  from 
death  ; — most  modem  novels  are  like 
specimens  from  Lyme  Regis,  impressions 
of  skeletons  in  mud. 

“  Planned  rigorously” — I  press  the 
conditions  again  one  by  one — it  must 
be,  as  ever  Memphian  labyrinth  or  Nor¬ 
man  fortress.  Intricacy  full  of  delicate 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXIV.,  No.  6 


surprise  ;  covered  way  in  secrecy  of  ac¬ 
curate  purposes,  not  a  stone  useless,  nor 
a  word  nor  an  incident  thrown  away. 

“  Rounded  smoothly” — the  wheel  of 
fortune  revolving  with  it  in  unfelt  swift¬ 
ness  ;  like  the  world,  its  story  rising  like 
the  dawn,  closing  like  the  sunset,  with 
its  own  sweet  light  for  every  hour. 

”  Balanced  symmetrically”  —  having 
its  two  sides  clearly  separate,  its  war  of 
good  and  evil  rightly  divided.  Its  figures 
moving  in  majestic  law  of  light  and 
shade. 

“  Handled  handily” — so  that,  being 
careful  and  gentle,  you  can  take  easy 
grasp  of  it  and  all  that  it  contains  ;  a 
thing  given  into  your  hand  thenceforth 
to  have  and  to  hold.  Comprehensible, 
not  a  mass  that  both  your  arms  cannot 
get  round ;  tenable,  not  a  confused 
pebble  heap  of  which  you  can  only  lift 
one  pebble  at  a  time. 

”  Lipped  softly” — full  of  kindness 
and  comfort ;  the  Keats  line  indeed  the 
perpetual  message  of  it — “  For  ever  shalt 
thou  love,  and  she  be  fair.”  All  beau¬ 
tiful  fiction  is  of  the  Madonna,  whether 
the  Virgin  of  Athens  or  of  Judah — Pan- 
Athenaic  always. 

And  all  foul  fiction  is  leze  majesty  to 
the  Madonna  and  to  womanhood.  For 
indeed  the  great  fiction  of  every  human 
life  is  the  shaping  of  its  love,  with  due 
prudence,  due  imagination,  due  persist¬ 
ence  and  perfection,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  story  to  the  end  ;  for  every  human 
soul,  its  Palladium.  And  it  follows 
that  all  right  imaginative  work  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  which  is  a  practical  and  brief  law 
concerning  it.  All  frightful  things  are 
either  foolish,  or  sick,  visits  of  frenzy, 
or  pollutions  of  plague. 

Taking  thus  the  Greek  vase  at  its 
best  time,  for  the  symbol  of  fair  fiction  : 
of  foul,  you  may  find  in  the  great  en¬ 
trance-room  of  the  Louvre,  filled  with 
the  luxurious  orf'evrerie  of  the  sixteenth 
50 
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century,  typ>es  perfect  and  innumera¬ 
ble  :  Satyrs  carved  in  serpentine,  Gor- 
gons  platted  in  gold.  Furies  with  eyes  of 
ruby,  Scyllas  with  scales  of  pearl ;  in¬ 
finitely  worthless  toil,  infinitely  witless 
wickedness ;  pleasure  satiated  into 
idiocy,  passion  provoked  into  madness, 
no  object  of  thought,  or  sight,  or  fancy, 
but  horror,  mutilation,  distortion,  cor¬ 
ruption,  agony  of  war,  insolence  of  dis¬ 
grace,  and  misery  of  death. 

It  is  true  that  the  ease  with  which  a 
serpent,  or  something  that  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  for  one,  can  be  chased  or 
wrought  in  metal  ;  and  the  small  work- 
manly  skill  required  to  image  a  satyr's 
hoof  and  horns,  as  compared  to  that 
needed  for  a  human  foot  or  forehead, 
have  greatly  influenced  the  choice  of 
subject  by  incompetent  smiths  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  prevalence  of  such 
vicious  or  ugly  story  in  the  mass  of 
modem  literature  is  not  so  much  a  sign 
of  the  lasciviousness  of  the  age,  as  of 
its  stupidity,  though  each  react  on  the 
other,  and  the  vapor  of  the  sulphurous 
pool  becomes  at  last  so  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  cities,  that  whom  it 
cannot  corrupt,  it  will  at  least  stultify. 

Yesterday,  the  last  of  August,  came 
to  me  from  the  Fine  Art  Society,  a  series 
of  twenty  black  and  white  scrabbles  *  of 
which  I  am  informed  in  an  eloquent 
preface  that  the  author  was  a  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  glebe,  and  that  his  shep¬ 
herds  and  his  herdswomen  are  akin  in 
dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  prophets 
and  sibyls  of  the  Sistine. 

Glancing  through  the  series  of  these 
stupendous  productions,  I  find  one 
peculiarly  characteristic  and  expressive 
of  modem  picture-making  and  novel¬ 
writing — called  “  Hauling,”  or  more  de¬ 
finitely,  “  Paysan  rentrant  du  Fumier,” 
which  represents  a  man’s  back,  or  at 
least  the  back  of  his  waistcoat  and 
trowsers  and  hat,  in  full  light,  and  a 
small  blot  where  his  face  should  be,  with 
a  small  scratch  where  its  nose  should  be, 
elongated  into  one  representing  a  chink 
of  timber  in  the  background. 

Examining  the  volume  further,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  trace  of  reasonable 
motive  for  the  publication  of  these 

*  “  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet.”  Twenty  Etch¬ 
ings  and  Woodcuts  reproduced  in  Facsimile, 
and  Biographical  Notice  by  William  Ernest 
Henley.  London,  1881. 


works  by  the  society,  I  perceive  that 
this  Michael  Angelo  of  the  glebe  had  in¬ 
deed  natural  faculty  of  no  mean  order 
in  him,  and  that  the  woful  history  of 
his  life  contains  very  curious  lessons  re¬ 
specting  the  modern  conditions  of  Im¬ 
agination  and  Art. 

I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a 
Breton  peasant;  his  grandmothers 
godson,  baptized  in  good  hope,  and 

christened  Jean,  after  his  father,  and  Fran9ois 
after  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  his  godmother’s  pa¬ 
tron.  It  was  under  her  care  and  guidance  and 
those  of  his  uncle,  the  Abb£  Charles,  that  he 
was  reared  ;  and  the  dignified  and  laborious 
earnestness  of  these  governors  of  his  was  a 
chief  influence  in  his  life,  and  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  his  character.  The  Millet  family  led 
an  existence  almost  patriarchal  in  its  unaltera¬ 
ble  simplicity  and  diligence  ;  and  the  boy  grew 
up  in  an  environment  of  toil,  sincerity  and  de¬ 
voutness.  He  was  fostered  upon  the  Bible, 
and  the  great  book  of  nature.  .  .  .  W’hen  he 
woke,  it  was  to  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
song  of  birds  ;  he  was  at  play  all  day,  among 
”  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  open  landscape” ; 
and  he  slept  with  the  murmur  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  in  his  ears,  and  the  memory  of  the  even- 
ing  prayer  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  He  learned  Lat¬ 
in  from  the  parish  priest,  and  from  his  uncle 
Charles  ;  and  he  soon  came  to  be  a  student  of 
Virgil,  and  while  yet  young  in  his  teens  began 
to  follow  his  father  out  into  the  fields,  and 
thenceforward,  as  became  the  eldest  boy  in  a 
large  family,  worked  hard  at  grafting  and 
ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping,  scything  and 
shearing  and  planting,  and  all  the  many  du¬ 
ties  of  husbandmen.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken 
to  drawing,  .  .  .  copied  everything  he  saw, 
and  produced  not  only  studies  but  compto- 
sitions  also  ;  until  at  last  his  father  was  moved 
to  take  him  away  from  farming,  and  have  him 
taught  painting. 

Now  all  this  is  related  concerning  the 
lad’s  early  life  by  the  prefatory  and 
commenting  author,  as  if  expecting  the 
general  reader  to  admit  that  there  had 
been  some  advantage  for  him  in  this 
manner  of  education  : — that  simplicity 
and  devoutness  are  wholesome  states  of 
mind  ;  that  parish  cures  and  uncle 
Abbes  are  not  betrayers  or  devourers  of 
youthful  innocence — that  there  is  profit¬ 
able  reading  in  the  Bible — and  some¬ 
thing  agreeably  soothing — if  no  other¬ 
wise  useful,  in  the  sound  of  evening 
prayer.  I  may  observe  also  in  passing, 
that  his  education,  thus  far,  is  precisely 
what  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been 
describing  as  the  most  desirable  for  all 
persons  intending  to  lead  an  honest  and 
Christian  life  :  (my  recommendation  that 
peasants  should  learn  Latin  having  been. 
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some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  subject 
of  much  merriment  in  the  pages  of  Judy 
and  other  such  nurses  of  divine  wisdom 
in  the  public  mind).  It  however  hav¬ 
ing  been  determined  by  the  boy’s  father 
that  he  should  be  a  painter,  and  that  art 
being  unknown  to  the  Abbe  Charles  and 
the  village  Cur6  (in  which  manner  of 
ignorance,  if  the  infallible  pope  did  but 
know  it,  he  and  his  nau'  artless  shep¬ 
herds  stand  at  a  fatal  disadvantage  in 
the  world,  as  compared  with  monks  who 
could  illuminate  with  color  as  well  as 
word) — the  simple  young  soul  is  sent 
for  the  exalting  and  finishing  of  its 
artistic  faculties  to  Paris. 

“  Wherein,”  observes  my  prefatory 
author,  ”  the  romantic  movement  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity." 

Hugo  had  written  “  Notre  Dame,” 
and  hlussethad  published  “  Rolla”  and 
the  ”  Nuits  Balzac  the  ”  Lys  dans  la 
Valine  ;  ’  Gautier  the  “  Comedie  de  la 
Mort  Georges  Sand  “  Leone  L6- 
onie  and  a  score  of  wild  and  elo¬ 
quent  novels  more  ;  and  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  these  romantic  authors,  his 
landlady,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
few  francs  he  possessed,  to  dole  out  to 
him  as  he  needed,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  finding  he  could  not,  or  would  not, 
respond  to  her  advances,  confiscated  the 
whole  deposit,  and  left  him  penniless. 
The  preface  goes  on  to  tell  us  how,  not 
feeling  himself  in  harmony  with  these 
forms  of  Romanticism,  he  takes  to  the 
study  of  the  Infinite  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  ;  how  he  learned  to  paint  the  Heroic 
Nude  ;  how  he  mixed  up  for  imitation 
the  manners  of  Rubens,  Ribera,  Man¬ 
tegna,  and  Correggio  ;  how  he  struggled 
all  his  life  with  neglect,  and  endured 
with  his  family  overy  agony  of  poverty  ; 
owed  his  butcher  and  his  grocer,  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  endless  worry  and  annoyance 
from  writs  and  executions  ;  and  when 
first  his  grandmother  died,  and  then  his 
mother,  for  neither  deathbed  was  able  to 
raise  the  money  that  would  have  car¬ 
ried  him  from  Harbizon  to  Gruchy. 

The  work  now  laid  before  the  public 
by  the  Fine  Art  Society  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  therefore — whatever  its  merits  or 
defects  may  be — as  an  expression  of  the 
influence  of  the  Infinite  and  Michael 
Angelo  on  a  mind  innocently  prepared 
for  their  reception.  And  in  another 
place  I  may  take  occasion  to  point  out 


the  peculiar  adaptability  of  modern 
etching  to  the  expression  of  the  Infinite, 
by  the  multitude  of  scratches  it  can  put 
on  a  surface  without  representing  any¬ 
thing  in  particular  ;  and  to  illustration 
of  the  majesty  of  Michael  Angelo  by 
preference  of  the  backs  and  legs  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  faces. 

But  I  refer  to  the  book  in  this  paper, 
partly  indeed  because  my  mind  is  full  of 
its  sorrow,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to 
find  another  opportunity  of  saying  so  ; 
but  chiefly,  because  the  author  of  the 
preface  has  summed  the  principal  au¬ 
thors  of  depraved  Fiction  in  a  single 
sentence  ;  and  I  want  the  reader  to  ask 
himself  why,  among  all  the  forms  of  the 
picturesque  which  were  suggested  by  this 
body  of  literary  leaders,  none  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  by,  none  helpful  to,  the  mind 
of  a  youth  trained  in  purity  and  faith. 

He  will  find,  if  he  reflect,  that  it  is 
not  in  romantic,  or  any  other  healthy 
aim,  that  the  school  detaches  itself  from 
those  called  sometimes  by  recent  w'riters 
”  classical but  first  by  Infidelity,  and 
an  absence  of  the  religious  element  so 
total  that  at  last  it  passes  into  the  hatred 
of  priesthood  which  has  become  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Republicanism  ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly  by  the  taint  and  leprosy  of  animal 
passion  idealized  as  a  governing  power 
of  humanity,  or  at  least  used  as  the 
chief  element  of  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  its  ^histories.  ’  It  is  with  the  of 
Master  Anthony  that  Georges  Sand  (who 
is  the  best  of  them)  overshadows  the 
entire  course  of  a  novel  meant  to  recom¬ 
mend  simplicity  of  life — and  by  the 
weakness  of  Consuelo  that  the  same  au¬ 
thoress  thinks  it  natural  to  set  otf  the 
splendor  of  the  most  exalted  musical 
genius. 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree 
of  moral  purpose,  or  conviction,  with 
which  any  of  the  novelists  w-rote.  But 
I  am  able  to  say  with  certainty  that, 
whatever  their  purpose,  their  method  is 
mistaken,  and  that  no  good  is  ever  done 
to  society  by  the  pictorial  representation 
of  its  diseases. 

All  healthy  and  helpful  literature  sets 
simple  bars  between  right  and  wrong  ; 
assumes  the  possibility,  in  men  and 
women,  of  having  healthy  minds  in 
healthy  bodies,  and  loses  no  time  in  the 
diagnosis  of  fever  or  dyspepsia  in  either  ; 
least  of  all  in  the  particular  kind  of 
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fever  which  signifies  the  ungovemed  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  appetite  or  passion.  I'he 
“  dulness”  which  many  modem  readers 
inevitably  feel,  and  some  modern  block¬ 
heads  think  it  creditable  to  allege,  in 
Scott,  consists  not  a  little  in  his  abso¬ 
lute  purity  from  every  loathsome  ele¬ 
ment  or  excitement  of  the  lower  pas¬ 
sions  ;  so  that  people  who  live  habitu¬ 
ally  in  Satyric  or  hircine  conditions  of 
thought  find  him  as  insipid  as  they 
would  a  picture  of  Angelico’s.  The  ac¬ 
curate  and  trenchant  separation  between 
him  and  the  common  railroad-station 
novelist  is  that,  in  his  total  method  of 
conception,  only  lofty  character  is  worth 
describing  at  all ;  and  it  becomes  inter¬ 
esting,  not  by  its  faults,  but  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  accidents  of  the  fortune 
through  which  it  passes  ;  while  in  the 
railway  novel,  interest  is  obtained  with 
the  vulgar  reader  for  the  vilest  charac¬ 
ter,  because  the  author  describes  care¬ 
fully  to  his  recognition  the  blotches, 
burrs  and  pimples  in  which  the  paltry 
nature  resembles  his  own.  The  “  Mill 
on  the  Floss”  is  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  instance  extant  of  this  study  of 
cutaneous  disease.  There  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  in  the  book  of  the  smallest 
importance  to  anybody  in  the  world  but 
themselves,  or  whose  qualities  deserved 
so  much  as  a  line  of  printer’s  type  in 
their  description.  There  is  no  girl 
alive,  fairly  clever,  half  educated,  and 
unluckily  related,  whose  life  has  not  at 
least  as  much  in  it  as  Maggie's,  to  be 
described  and  to  be  pitied.  Tom  is  a 
clumsy  and  cruel  lout,  with  the  making 
of  better  things  in  him  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  nearly  every  Englishman 
at  present  smoking  and  elbowing  his 
way  through  the  ugly  world  his  blunders 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of)  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  sweepings-out  of  a  Pentonville 
omnibus.* 

And  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
distinguish  this  essentially  cockney 
literature,  developed  only  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  suburbs,  and  feeding  the  demand 


*  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  former  allusion 
to  the  boating  expedition  in  this  novel  has 
been  misconstrued  by  a  young  authoress  of 
promise  into  disparagement  of  her  own  work  : 
not  supposing  it  possible  that  1  could  only  have 
been  forced  to  look  at  George  Eliot's  by  a 
friend’s  imperfect  account  of  it.  ' 


of  the  rows  of  similar  brick  houses, 
which  branch  in  devouring  cancer  round 
every  manufacturing  town — from  the 
really  romantic  literature  of  France. 
Georges  Sand  is  often  immoral  ;  but  she 
is  always  beautiful,  and  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  novel  I  have  named,  “  Le  Pech6 
de  Mons.  Antoine,”  the  five  principal 
characters,  the  old  Cavalier  Marquis — 
the  Carpenter — M.  de  Chateaubrun — 
Gilberte — and  the  really  passionate  and 
generous  lover,  are  all  as  heroic  and 
radiantly  ideal  as  Scott’s  Colonel  Man- 
nering,  Catherine  Seyton,  and  Roland 
Graeme  ;  while  the  landscape  is  rich 
and  true  with  the  emotion  of  years  of 
life  passed  in  glens  of  Norman  granite 
and  beside  bays  of  Italian  sea.  But  in 
the  English  cockney  school,  which  con¬ 
summates  itself  in  George  Eliot,  the  per¬ 
sonages  are  picked  up  from  behind  the 
counter  and  out  of  the  gutter  ;  and  the 
landscape,  by  excursion  train  to  Graves¬ 
end,  with  return  ticket  for  the  city  road. 

But  the  second  reason  for  the  dulness 
of  Scott  to  the  uneducated  or  mis-edu- 
cated  reader  lies  far  deeper,  and  its 
analysis  is  related  to  the  most  subtle 
questions  in  the  Arts  of  Design. 

The  mixed  gaiety  and  gloom  in  the 
plan  of  any  modern  novel  fairly  clever 
in  the  make  of  it,  may  be  likened,  almost 
w’ith  precision,  to  the  patchwork  of  a 
harlequin’s  dress,  well  spangled  ;  a 
pretty  thing  enough,  if  the  human  form 
beneath  it  be  graceful  and  active.  Few 
personages  on  the  stage  are  more  de¬ 
lightful  to  me  than  a  good  harlequin  ; 
also,  if  I  chance  to  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  I  can  still  read  my  Georges  Sand 
or  Alfred  de  Musset  with  much  con¬ 
tentment,  if  only  the  story  end  well. 

But  we  must  not  dress  Cordelia  or 
Rosalind  in  robes  of  triangular  patches, 
covered  with  spangles,  by  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  ihccoup  a  ceil  of  them  less  dull  ;  and 
so  the  story-telling  of  Scott  is  like  the 
robe  of  the  Sistine  Zipporah — embroid¬ 
ered  only  on  the  edges  with  gold  and 
blue,  and  the  embroidery  involving  a 
legend  written  in  mystic  letters. 

And  the  interest  and  joy  which  he  in¬ 
tends  his  reader  to  find  in  his  tale,  are 
in  taking  up  the  golden  thread  here  and 
there  in  its  intended  recurrence — and 
following,  as  it  rises  again  and  again,  his 
melody  through  the  disciplined  and  un¬ 
accented  march  of  the  fugue. 
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Thus  the  entire  charm  and  meaning 
of  the  story  of  the  Monastery  depend 
on  the  degree  of  sympathy  with  which 
we  compare  the  first  and  last  incidents 
of  the  appearance  of  a  character,  whom 
perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  readers 
would  remember  as  belonging  to  the 
dramatis  personae — Stawarth  Bolton. 

Childless,  he  assures  safety  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  opening  tale  to  the 
widow  of  Glendenning  and  her  two 
children — the  elder  boy  challenging  him 
at  the  moment,  “  I  will  war  on  thee  to 
the  death,  when  1  can  draw  my  father’s 
sword.”  In  virtually  the  last  scene, 
the  grown  youth,  now  in  command  of 
a  small  company  of  spearmen  in  the 
Regent  Murray’s  service,  is  on  foot,  in 
the  first  pause  after  the  battle  of  Ken- 
naquhair,  beside  the  dead  bodies  of 
Julian  Avenel  and  Christie,  and  the 
dying  Catherine.* 

Glendinning  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own 
situation  and  duties,  and  was  first  recalled  to 
them  by  a  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  cry  of 
St.  George  for  England,  which  the  English 
soldiers  still  continued  to  use.  His  handful  of 
men,  for  most  of  the  stragglers  had  waited  for 
Murray’s  coming  up,  remained  on  horseback, 
holding  their  lances  upright,  having  no  com¬ 
mand  either  to  submit  or  resist. 

**  There  stands  our  captain,”  said  one  of 
them,  as  a  strong  party  of  English  came  up, 
the  vanguard  of  Foster’s  troop. 

“  Your  captain  !  with  his  sword  sheathed, 
and  on  foot  in  the  presence  of  his  enemy  ?  a 
raw  soldier.  I  warrant  him,”  said  the  English 
leader.  ”  So  !  ho  !  young  man,  is  your  dream 
out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if  you  will 
light  or  fly  ?” 

“  Neither,”  answered  Halbert  Glendinning, 
with  great  tranquillity. 

”  Then  throw  down  thy  sword  and  yield 
thee,”  answered  the  Eglishman. 

”  Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otherwise,” 
said  Halbert,  with  the  same  moderation  of  tone 
and  manner. 

”  Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to 
whom  dost  thou  owe  service?”  demanded  the 
English  captain. 

‘°To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray.” 

“  Then  thou  servest,”  said  the  Southron, 
”  the  most  disloyal  nobleman  who  breathes — 
false  both  to  England  and  Scotland.” 

”  Thou  liest,”  said  Glendinning,  regardless 
of  all  consequences. 

”  Ha  !  art  thou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold 
but  a  minute  since  ?  I  lie,  do  I  ?  Wilt  thou 
do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel  ?” 


*  I  am  ashamed  to  exemplify  the  miserable 
work  of  ”  review”  by  mangling  and  mumbling 
this  noble  closing  chapter  of  the  ”  Monastery,  ’ 
but  I  cannot  show  the  web  of  work  without 
unweaving  it. 


“  With  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  or  two  to 
five,  as  you  list,”  said  Halbert  Glendinning ; 
”  grant  me  but  a  fair  field.” 

“  That  thou  shalt  have.  Stand  back,  my 
mates,”  said  the  brave  Englishman.  ”  If  I 
fall,  give  him  fair  play,  and  let  him  go  free  with 
his  people.” 

“  Long  life  to  the  noble  captain  !”  cried  the 
soldiers,  as  impatient  to  see  the  duel  as  if  it  had 
been  a  bull  baiting. 

“He  will  have  a  short  life  of  it,  though,” 
said  the  sergeant,  ”  if  he,  an  old  man  of  sixty, 
is  to  fight  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  with 
every  man  he  meets,  and  especially  the  young 
fellows  he  might  be  father  to.  And  here  comes 
the  warden,  besides,  to  see  the  sword-play.” 

In  fact.  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  his  horsemen,  just  as  his 
captain,  whose  age  rendered  him  unequal  to 
the  combat  with  so  strong  and  active  a  youth 
as  Glendinning,  lost  his  sword.* 

”  Take  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bol¬ 
ton,”  said  the  English  warden  ;  ”  and  thou, 
young  man,  get  you  gone  to  your  own  friends, 
and  loiter  not  here.” 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  order.  Hal¬ 
bert  Glendinning  could  not  help  stopping  to 
cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  who 
lay  insensible  of  the  danger  and  of  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  so  many  horses  around  her — insensible, 
as  the  second  glance  assured  him,  of  all  and  for 
ever.  Glendinning  almost  rejoiced  when  he 
saw  that  the  last  misery  of  life  was  over,  and 
that  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses,  among  which 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  could  only  in¬ 
jure  and  deface  a  senseless  corpse.  He  caught 
the  infant  from  her  arms,  half  ashamed  of  the 
shout  of  laughter  which  rose  on  all  sides,  at 
seeing  an  armed  man  in  such  a  situation  assume 
such  an  unwonted  and  inconvenient  burden. 

“  Shoulder  your  infant !”  cried  a  haique- 
busier. 

“  Port  your  infant !”  said  a  pikeman. 

“  Peace,  ye  brutes  1”  said  Stawarth  Bolton, 
“  and  respect  humanity  In  others,  if  you  have 
none  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done 
some  discredit  to  my  gray  hairs,  when  I  see 
him  take  care  of  that  helpless  creature,  which 
ye  would  have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been 
littered  of  bitch-wolves,  not  born  of  women.” 

The  infant  thus  saved  is  the  heir  of 
Avenel,  and  the  intricacy  and  fateful 
bearing  of  every  incident  and  word  in 
the  scene,  knitting  into  one  central  mo¬ 
ment  all  the  clues  to  the  plot  of  two 
romances,  as  the  rich  boss  of  a  Gothic 
vault  gathers  the  shaft  mouldings  of  it, 
can  only  be  felt  by  an  entirely  attentive 
reader  ;  just  as  (to  follow  out  the  like¬ 
ness  on  Scott’s  own  ground)  the  willow 
wreaths  changed  to  stone  of  Melrose 
tracery  can  only  be  caught  in  their 
plighting  by  the  keenest  eyes.  The 


*  With  ludicrously  fatal  retouch  in  the  later 
edition,  ”  was  deprived  of  ”  his  sword. 
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meshes  are  again  gathered  by  the  mas-  Fairservice.  Blattetgowl.  Kettle- 
ter’s  own  hand  when  the  child  now  in  drummle.  Gifted  Gilfillan. 

Halbert’s  arms,  twenty  years  hence,  3.  The  third  order  consists  of  men 
stoops  over  him  to  unlace  his  helmet,  naturally  just  and  honest,  but  with  little 
as  the  fallen  knight  lies  senseless  on  the  sympathy  and  much  pride,  in  whom 
field  of  Carberry  Hill.*  their  religion,  while  in  the  depth  of  it 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  still  more  supporting  their  best  virtues,  brings  out 
hidden  method  in  Scott’s  designing  of  on  the  surface  all  their  worst  faults,  and 
story,  in  which,  taking  extreme  pains,  makes  them  censorious,  tiresome,  and 
he  counts  on  much  sympathy  from  the  often  fearfully  mischievous, 
reader,  and  can  assuredly  find  none  in  Richie  Moniplies.  Davie  Deans, 
a  modern  student.  The  moral  purpose  Mause  Hedrigg. 

of  the  whole,  which  he  asserted  in  the  4.  The  enthusiastic  type,  leading  to 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  “  Waver-  missionary  effort,  often  to  martyrdom, 
ley  ”  was  involved  always  with  the  Warden,  in  Monastery.  Colonel  Gar- 
minutest  study  of  the  effects  of  true  and  diner.  Ephraim  Macbriar.  Joshua 
false  religion  on  the  conduct  ;  which  Geddes. 

subject  being  always  touched  with  his  5.  Highest  type,  fulfilling  daily  duty  ; 
utmost  lightness  of  hand  and  steadiness  always  gentle,  entirely  firm,  the  com- 
of  art,  and  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  fort  and  strength  of  all  around  them  ; 
the  Scotch  character  and  the  human  merciful  to  every  human  fault,  and  sub¬ 
heart,  such  as  no  other  living  man  pos-  missive  without  anger  to  every  human 
sessed,  his  purpose  often  escapes  first  oppression. 

observation  as  completely  as  the  inner  Rachel  Geddes.  Jeanie  Deans.  Bes- 
feelings  of  living  people  do  ;  and  I  am  sie  Maclure,  in  “  Old  Mortality” — the 
myself  amazed,  as  1  take  any  single  queen  of  all. 

piece  of  his  work  up  for  examination.  In  the  present  paper,  I  ask  the  read- 
to  find  how  many  of  its  points  I  had  be-  er’s  patience  only  with  my  fulfilment  of 
fore  missed  or  disregarded.  a  promise  long  since  made,  to  mark  the 

'Fhe  groups  of  personages  whose  con-  opi>osition  of  the  effects  of  an  entirely 
duct  in  the  Scott  romance  is  definitely  similar  religious  faith  in  two  men  of  in- 
affected  by  religious  conviction,  may  be  ferior  position,  representing  in  perfect- 
arranged  broadly,  as  those  of  the  actual  ness  the  commonest  types  in  Scotland 
world,  under  these  following  heads  :  of  the  second  and  third  order  of  reli- 

1.  The  lowest  group  consists  of  per-  gionists  here  distinguished,  Andrew  Fair- 
sons  who,  believing  in  the  general  truths  service  (Rob  Roy),  and  Richie  Moniplies 
of  evangelical  religion,  accommodate  (Nigel.) 

them  to  their  passions,  and  are  capable.  The  names  of  both  the  men  imply  de- 
by  gradual  increase  in  depravity,  of  any  ceitfulness  of  one  kind  or  another — 
crime  or  violence.  lam  not  going  to  Fairservice,  as  serving  fairly  only  in  pre¬ 
include  these  in  our  present  study,  tence  ;  Moniplies,  as  having  many  wind- 
Trumbull  (Redgauntlet),  Trusty  Tom-  ings,  turns,  and  ways  of  escape.  Scott’s 
kyns  (Woodstock),  Burley  (Old  Mor-  names  are  themselves  so  Moniplied  that 
t^ity),  are  three  of  the  principal  types.  they  need  as  much  following  out  as 

2.  The  next  rank  above  these  consists  Shakespeare’s;  and  as  their  roots  are 

of  men  who  believe  firmly  and  truly  pure  Scotch,  and  few  people  have  a 

enough  to  be  restrained  from  any  con-  good  Scottish  glossary  beside  them,  or 

duct  which  they  clearly  recognize  as  would  use  it  if  they  had,  the  novels  are 
criminal,  but  whose  natural  selfishness  usually  read  without  any  turning  of  the 
renders  them  incapable  of  understand-  first  keys  to  them.  I  did  not  myself 

ing  the  morality  of  the  Bible  above  a  know  till  very  lately  the  root  of  Dandie 

certain  point ;  and  whose  imperfect  Dinmont’s  name — ”  Dinmont,”  a  two- 
powers  of  thought  leave  them  liable  in  year-old  sheep  ;  still  less  that  of  Moni- 
many  directions  to  the  warpings  of  self-  plies,  which  I  had  been  always  content 
interest  or  of  small  temptations.  to  take  Master  George  Heriot’s  render- 

- ing  of  :  “  This  fellow  is  not  ill-named 

*  Again  I  am  obliged,  by  review  necessity,  more  plies  than  one  in  his 

to  omit  half  the  points  of  the  scene.  cloak.”  (Nigel  ii.  72).  In  its  first 
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sense,  it  is  the  Scotch  word  for  tripe, 
Moniplies  being  a  butcher’s  son. 

Cunning,  then,  they  both  are,  in  a 
high  degree — but  Fairservice  only  for 
himself,  Moniplies  for  himself  and  his 
friend  ;  or,  in  grave  business,  even  for 
his  friend  first.  But  it  is  one  of  Scott’s 
first  principles  of  moral  law  that  cunning 
never  shall  succeed,  unless  definitely 
employed  against  an  enemy  by  a  person 
whose  essential  character  is  wholly  frank 
and  true  ;  as  by  Roland  against  Lady 
Lochleven,  or  Mysie  Happer  against 
Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst  ;  but  consistent 
cunning  in  the  character  always  fails  : 
Scott  allows  no  Ulyssean  hero. 

■  Therefore,  the  cunning  of  Fairservice 
fails  always,  and  totally  ;  but  that  of 
Moniplies  precisely  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  its  selfishness  :  wholly,  in  the 
affair  of  the  petition — (“  I  am  sure  I 
had  a’  the  right  and  a’  the  risk,”  i.  73) 
— partially,  in  that  of  the  carcanet. 
This  he  himself  at  last  recognizes  with 
complacency  : — 

"  I  think  you  might  have  left  me,”  said 
Nigel,  in  their  parting  scene  (i.  386),  ”  to  act 
according  to  my  own  judgment.” 

“  Mickle  better  not,”  answered  Richie ; 
”  mickle  better  not.  We  are  a’  frail  creatures, 
and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither  than  in  our 
own  cases.  And  for  me — even  myself — I  have 
always  observed  myself  to  be  much  more  pru¬ 
dential  in  what  I  have  done  in  your  lordship’s 
behalf,  than  even  in  what  I  have  been  able  to 
transact  for  my  own  interest — whilk  last,  I 
have,  indeed,  always  postponed,  as  in  duty  I 
ought.” 

“  I  do  believe  thou  hast,”  answered  Lord 
Nigel,  ”  having  ever  found  thee  true  and  faith¬ 
ful.” 

And  his  final  success  is  entirely  owing 
to  his  courage  and  fidelity,  not  to  his 
cunning. 

To  this  subtlety  both  the  men  join 
considerable  power  of  penetration  into 
the  weaknesses  of  character  ;  but  Fair- 
service  only  sees  the  surface-failings, 
and  has  no  respect  for  any  kind  of 
nobleness  ;  while  Richie  watches  the 
gradual  lowering  of  his  master’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  reputation  with  earnest  sorrow. 

“  My  lord,”  said  Richie,  “  to  be  round  with 
you,  the  grace  of  God  is  better  than  gold  pieces, 
and,  if  they  were  my  last  words,”  he  said,  rais¬ 
ing  his  voice,  ”  I  would  say  you  are  misled, 
and  are  forsaking  the  paths  your  honorable 
father  trode  in  ;  and  what  is  more,  you  are 
going — still  under  correction — to  the  devil  with 
a  dishclout,  for  ye  are  laughed  at  by  them  that 
lead  you  into  these  disordered  bypaths”  (i.  2S3). 


In  the  third  place,  note  that  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  Moniplies — though,  as  afore¬ 
said,  more  into  faults  than  virtues — 
being  yet  founded  on  the  truth  of  his 
own  nature  is  undeceivable.  No  rogue 
can  escape  him  for  an  instant ;  and  he 
sees  through  all  the  machinations  of 
Lord  Glenvarloch’s  enemies  from  the 
first  ;  while  Fairservice,  shrewd  enough 
in  detecting  the  follies  of  good  people, 
is  quite  helpless  before  knaves,  and  is 
deceived  three  times  over  by  his  own 
chosen  friends — first  by  the  lawyer’s 
clerk,  Touthope  (ii.  21),  then  by  the 
hypocrite  Mac  Vittie,  and  finally  by  his 
true  blue  Presbyterian  friend  Laurie. 

In  these  first  elements  of  character 
the  men  are  thus  broadly  distinguished  ; 
but  in  the  next,  requiring  analysis,  the 
differences  are  much  more  subtle.  Both 
of  them  have,  in  nearly  equal  degree, 
the  peculiar  love  of  doing  or  saying 
what  is  provoking,  by  an  exact  con¬ 
trariety  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  they 
are  dealing  with,  which  is  a  fault  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  rough  side  of  uneducated 
Scottish  character  ;  but  in  Andrew,  the 
habit  is  checked  by  his  self-interest,  so 
that  it  is  only  behind  his  master’s  back 
that  we  hear  his  opinion  of  him  ;  and 
only  when  he  has  lost  his  temper  that 
the  inherent  provocativeness  comes  out 
— (see  the  dark  ride  into  Scotland). 

On  the  contrary,  Moniplies  never 
speaks  but  in  praise  of  his  absent  master  ; 
but  exults  in  mortifying  him  in  direct 
colloquy  ;  yet  never  indulges  this  amia¬ 
ble  disposition  except  with  a  really  kind 
purpose,  and  entirely  knowing  what  he 
is  about.  Fairservice,  on  the  other 
hand,  gradually  falls  into  an  uncon¬ 
scious  fatality  of  varied  blunder  and 
provocation  ;  and  at  last  causes  the  en¬ 
tire  catastrophe  of  the  story  by  bringing 
in  the  candles  when  he  has  been  ordered 
to  stay  downstairs. 

We  have  next  to  remember  that  with 
Scott,  T ruth  and  Courage  are  one.  He 
somewhat  overvalued  animal  courage — 
holding  it  the  basis  of  all  other  virtue — 
in  his  own  words,  “  Without  courage 
there  can  be  no  truth,  and  without  truth 
no  virtue.”  He  would,  however  some¬ 
times  allow  his  villains  to  possess  the 
basis,  without  the  superstructure,  and 
thus  Rashleigh,  Dalgarno,  Balfour, 
Varney,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp 
are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
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his  erring  heroes^  Marmion,  Bertram, 
Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  or  Nanty 
Ewart,  in  whom  loyalty  is  always  the 
real  strength  of  the  character,  and  the 
faults  of  life  are  owing  to  temporary 
passion  or  evil  fate.  Scott  differs  in 
this  standard  of  heroism  materially  from 
Byron,  in  whose  eyes  mere  courage, 
with  strong  affections,  are  enough  for 
admiration  :  while  Bertram,  and  even 
Marmion,  though  loyal  to  his  country, 
are  meant  only  to  be  pitied — not  hon¬ 
ored.  But  neither  Scott  nor  Byron  will 
ever  allow  any  grain  of  mercy  to  a  cow¬ 
ard  ;  and  the  Anal  difference,  therefore, 
between  Fairservice  and  Moniplies, 
which  decides  their  fate  in  Scott’s  hands, 
is  that  between  their  courage  and  cow¬ 
ardice.  Fairservice  is  driven  out  at  the 
kitchen  door,  never  to  be  heard  of  more, 
while  Richie  rises  into  Sir  Richie  of 
Castle-Collop — the  reader  may  perhaps 
at  the  moment  think  by  too  careless 
grace  on  the  king’s  part  ;  which,  in¬ 
deed,  Scott  in  some  measure  meant ; 
but  the  grotesqueness  and  often  evasive¬ 
ness  of  Richie’s  common  manner  make 
us  forget  how  surely  his  bitter  word  is 
backed  by  his  ready  blow,  when  need 
is.  His  Arst  introduction  to  us  (i.  33), 
is  because  his  quick  temper  overcomes 
his  caution — 

"  I  thought  to  mysel',  ‘  Ye  are  owre  mony 
for  me  to  mell  with  ;  but  let  me  catch  ye  in 
Harford’s  Park,  or  at  the  fit  of  the  vennel,  I 
could  gar  some  of  ye  sing  another  sang.’ 
Sae,  ae  auld  hirpling  deevil  of  a  potter  behoved 
just  to  step  in  my  way  and  offer  me  a  pig,  as 
he  said,  just  to  pit  my  Scotch  ointment  in,  and 
/  gavt  him  a  push,  at  but  natural,  and  the 
tottering  deevil  couped  owre  amang  his  ain 
pigs,  and  damaged  a  score  of  them.  And  then 
the  rcird  *  raise” — 

while  in  the  close  of  the  events  (ii.  365), 
he  wins  his  wife  by  a  piece  of  hand-to- 
hand  Aghting,  of  the  value  of  which  his 
cool  and  stern  estimate,  in  answer  to 
the  gay  Templar,  is  one  of  the  great  sen¬ 
tences  marking  Scott’s  undercurrent  of 
two  feelings  about  war,  in  spite  of  his 
love  of  its  heroism. 


*  **  Reirde,  rerde,  Anglo-Saxon  reord,  lingua, 
sermo,  clamor,  shouting”  (Douglas  glossary). 
No  Scottish  sentence  in  the  Scott  novels  should 
be  passed  without  examining  every  word  in  it, 
his  dialect,  as  already  noticed,  being  always 
_  pure  and  classic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his 
meaning  always  the  fuller,  the  further  it  is 
traced. 


“Bravo,  Richie,”  cried  Lowestoffe,  “why, 
man,  there  lies  Sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and 
Iniquity’s  throat  cut  like  a  calf.” 

“  I  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me 
with  my  upbringing.  Master  Lowestoffe,”  an* 
swered  Richie  with  great  composure  ;  ”  but  I 
can  tell  you.  the  shambles  is  not  a  bad  place  for 
training  one  to  this  work.” 

These  then  being  the  radical  condi¬ 
tions  of  native  character  in  the  two  men, 
wholly  irrespective  of  their  religious  per¬ 
suasion,  we  have  to  note  what  form  their 
Presbyterian  faith  takes  in  each,  and 
what  effect  it  has  on  their  consciences. 

In  Richie,  it  has  little  to  do  ;  his  con¬ 
science  being,  in  the  deep  of  it,  frank 
and  clear.  His  religion  commands  him 
nothing  which  he  is  not  at  once  ready 
to  do,  or  has  not  habitually  done  ;  and 
it  forbids  him  nothing  which  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  forego.  He  pleads  no  pardon 
from  it  for  known  faults  ;  he  seeks  no 
evasions  in  the  letter  of  it  for  violations 
of  its  spirit.  We  are  scarcely  therefore 
aware  of  its  vital  power  in  him,  unless 
at  moments  of  very  grave  feeling  and  its 
necessary  expression. 

“  Wherefore,  as  the  letter  will  not  avail  you 
with  him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  you  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me,  who  have 
a  special  regard  for  the  writer— have  besides, 
as  much  mercy  and  honesty  within  me  as  man 
can  weel  mak’  his  bread  with,  and  am  willing 
to  aid  any  distressed  creature,  that  is  my 
friend’s  friend.” 

So,  again,  in  the  deep  feeling  which 
rebukes  his  master’s  careless  ruin  of  the 
poor  apprentice — 

“  I  say,  then,  as  I  am  a  true  man,  when  I 
saw  that  puir  creature  come  through  the  ha’  at 
that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Heaven  forgive 
me  for  swearing)  of  God  and  man,  with  his 
teeth  set,  and  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  bon¬ 
net  drawn  over  his  brows.  .  .  .”  He  slopped 
a  moment,  and  looked  fixedly  in  his  master's 
face. 

— and  again  in  saving  the  poor  lad  him¬ 
self  when  he  takes  the  street  to  his  last 
destruction  **  with  burning  heart  and 
bloodshot  eye  ’  ’  : 

“Why  do  you  stop  my  way?”  he  said 
fiercely. 

“  Because  it  is  a  bad  one.  Master  Jenkin,” 
said  Richie.  “  Nay,  never  start  about  it, 
man  ;  you  see  you  are  known.  Alack-a-day  ! 
that  an  honest  man’s  son  should  live  to  start 
at  hearing  himself  called  by  his  own  name.”  * 
.“  I  pray  you  in  good  fashion  to  let  me  go,” 
said  Jenkin.  “  I  am  in  the  humor  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  myself,  or  to  any  one.” 

“  I  will  abide  the  risk,”  said  the  Scot,  “  if 
you  will  but  come  with  me.  You  are  the  very 
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lad  in  the  world  whom  I  most  wished  to 
meet.”  * 

"And  you,”  answered  Vincent,  "  or  any  of 
your  beggarly  countrymen,  are  the  last  sight  I 
should  ever  wish  to  see.  You  Scots  are  ever 
(air  and  false.” 

"  As  to  our  poverty,  friend,”  replied  Richie, 
"  that  is  as  Heaven  pleases  ;  but,  touching  our 
falsity.  I’ll  prove  to  you  that  a  Scotsman  bears 
as  leal  and  true  a  heart  to  his  friend  as  ever 
beat  in  an  English  doublet.” 

In  these,  and  other  such  passages,  it  will 
be  felt  that  I  have  done  Richie  some 
injustice  in  classing  him  among  the 
religionists  who  have  little  sympathy  ! 
For  all  real  distress,  his  compassion  is 
instant  ;  but  his  doctrinal  religion  be¬ 
comes  immediately  to  him  a  cause  of 
failure  in  charity. 


dogmatism,  which  is  indeed  the  distinc¬ 
tive  plague-spot  of  the  lower  evangelical 
sect  everywhere,  and  the  worst  blight  of 
the  narrow  natures,  capable  of  its  zeal¬ 
ous  profession.  In  Blattergowl,  on  the 
contrary,  as  his  name  implies,  the  doc¬ 
trinal  teaching  has  become  mere  Blather, 
Blatter,  or  patter — a  string  of  common¬ 
places  spoken  habitually  in  performance 
of  his  clerical  function,  but  with  no  per¬ 
sonal  or  sectarian  interest  on  them  on  his 
part. 

“  He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  o’ 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God— that  did 
he  but  his  own  mind  is  fixed  under 
ordinary  circumstances  only  on  the  in¬ 
come  and  privilege  of  his  position. 
Scott  however  indicates  this  without 


"  Yon  divine  has  another  air  from  powerful 
Master  Ruilock,  and  Mess  David  Black  of 
North  Leith,  and  sic  like.  Alark-a-day,  wha 
can  ken,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  whether  sic 
prayers  as  the  Southrons  read  out  of  their  auld 
blethering  black  mess-book  there,  may  not  be 
as  powerful  to  invite  fiends,  as  a  right  red-het 
prayer  warm  from  the  heart  may  be  powerful  to 
drive  them  away  ;  even  as  the  evil  spirit  was 
driven  by  the  smell  of  the  fish’s  liver  from  the 
bridal  chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel !  ” 

The  scene  in  which  this  speech  occurs 
is  one  of  Scott’s  most  finished  pieces, 
showing  with  supreme  art  how  far  the 
weakness  of  Richie’s  superstitious  for¬ 
mality  is  increased  by  his  being  at  the 
time  partially  drunk  ! 

It  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  noted 
to  his  credit,  for  an  earnest  and  search¬ 
ing  Bible-reader,  that  he  quotes  the 
Apocrypha.  Not  so  gifted  Gilfillan, — 

"  But  if  your  honor  wad  consider  the  case  of 
Tobit — ” 

"  Tobit !”  exclaimed  Gilhllan  with  great 
heat ;  ”  Tobit  and  his  dog  baith  are  altogether 
heathenish  and  apocryphal,  and  none  but  a 
prelatist  or  a  papist  would  draw  them  into  ques¬ 
tion.  I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista’en  in  you, 
friend.” 

Gilfillan  and  Fairservice  are  exactly 
alike,  and  both  are  distinguished  from 
Moniplies  in  their  scornfully  exclusive 


*  The  reader  must  observe  that  in  quoting 
Scott  for  illustration  of  particular  points  I  am 
obliged  sometimes  to  alter  the  succession  and 
omit  much  of  the  context  of  the  pieces  I  want, 
for  Scott  never  lets  you  see  his  hand,  nor  get 
at  his  points  without  remembering  and  compar¬ 
ing  far-away  pieces  carefully.  To  collect  the 
evidence  of  any  one  phase  of  character,  is  like 
pulling  up  the  detached  roots  of  a  creeper. 


severity  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  an 
established  church,  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which,  as  to  all  other  established 
and  monarchic  law,  he  is  wholly  sub¬ 
missive,  and  usually  affectionate  (see  the 
description  of  Colonel  Mannering’s 
Edinburgh  Sunday),  so  that  Blatter¬ 
gowl,  out  of  the  pulpit,  does  not  fail  in 
his  serious  pastoral  duty,  but  gives  real 
comfort  by  his  presence  and  exhortation 
in  the  cottage  of  the  Mucklebackits. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  all  kinds  of  In¬ 
dependents  and  Nonconformists  (unless 
of  the  Roderick  Dhu  type)  Scott  is  ad¬ 
verse  with  all  his  powers  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  Andrew  and  Gilfillan  are  much 
more  sternly  and  scornfully  drawn  than 
Blattergowl. 

In  all  the  three,  however,  the  reader 
must  not  for  an  instant  suspect  what  is 
commonly  called  “  hypocrisy.”  Their 
religion  is  no  assumed  mask  or  advanced 
pretence.  It  is  in  ail,  a  confirmed  and 
intimate  faith,  mischievous  by  its  error, 
in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  (compare 
Ariadne  Florentina,  page  75,  paragraph 
87),  and  although  by  his  cowardice, 
petty  larceny,*  and  low  cunning.  Fair- 
service  is  absolutely  separated  into  a 
different  class  of  men  from  Moniplies — 
in  his  fixed  religious  principle  and 
primary  conception  of  moral  conduct, 
he  is  exactly  like  him.  Thus  when,  in 
an  agony  of  terror,  he  speaks  for  once 
to  his  master  with  entire  sincerity',  one 
might  for  a  moment  think  it  was  a  lec¬ 
ture  by  Moniplies  to  Nigel. 


*  Note  the  "  wee  business  of  my  ain,”  i. 
213. 
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“  O,  Maister  Frank,  a’  your  uncle’s  follies 
and  your  cousin’s  fliskies,  were  nothing  to  this  ! 
Drink  clean  cap-out,  like  Sir  Hildebrand  ;  be¬ 
gin  the  blessed  morning  with  brandy-taps  like 
^uire  Percy  ;  rin  wud  among  the  lasses  like 
Squire  John  ;  gamble  like  Richard  ;  win  souls 
to  the  Pope  and  the  deevil,  like  Rashleigh  ; 
rive,  rant,  break  the  Sabbath,  and  do  the  Pope’s 
bidding,  like  them  a’  put  thegither — but  merci¬ 
ful  Providence  I  tak’  care  o’  your  young  blaid, 
and  gang  na  near  Rob  Roy.”  * 

1  said  one  might  for  a  moment  think  it 
was  a  Moniplies’  lecture  to  Nigel.  But 
not  for  two  moments,  if  we  indeed  can 
think  at  all.  We  could  not  find  a  pas¬ 
sage  more  concentrated  in  expression  of 
Andrew’s  total  character ;  nor  more 
characteristic  of  Scott  in  the  calculated 
precision  and  deliberate  appliance  of 
every  word. 

Observe  first,  Richie’s  rebuke,  quoted 
above,  fastens  Nigel’s  mind  instantly  on 
the  nobletuss  of  his  father.  But  An¬ 
drew’s  to  Frank  fastens  as  instantly  on 
the  /<>///«  of  his  uncle  and  cousins. 

Secondly,  the  sum  of  Andrew’s  lesson 
is — “  do  anything  that  is  rascally,  if 
only  you  save  your  skin.”  But  Richie’s 
is  summed  in  “  The  grace  of  God  is 
better  than  gold  pieces.” 

Thirdly,  Richie  takes  little  note  of 
creeds,  except  when  he  is  drunk  ;  but 
looks  to  conduct  always  ;  while  Andrew 
clinches  his  catalogue  of  wrong  with 
“  doing  the  pope’s  bidding,”  and  Sab¬ 
bath-breaking  ;  these  definitions  of  the 
unpardonable  being  the  worst  absurdity 
of  all  Scotch  wickedness  to  this  hour — 
everything  being  forgiven  to  people  who 
go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  curse  the 
f)ope.  Scott  never  loses  sight  of  this 
marvellous  plague-spot  of  Presbyterian 
religion,  and  the  last  words  of  Andrew 
Fairservice  are  : 

"  The  villain  Laurie,  to  betray  an  auld  friend 
that  sang  aff  the  same  psalm-book  wi’  him 
every  Sabbath  for  twenty  years.” 

and  the  tragedy  of  these  last  words  of 
his,  and  of  his  expulsion  from  his  form¬ 
er  happy  home — “  a  jargonelle  pear-tree 
at  one  end  of  the  cottage,  a  rivulet  and 
flower  plot  of  a  rood  in  extent  in  front, 
a  kitchen-garden  behind,  and  a  paddock 
for  a  cow”  (viii.  6,  of  the  1830  edition) 
can  only  be  understood  by  the  reading 
of  the  chapter  he  quotes  on  that  last 
Sabbath  evening  he  passes  in  it — the 
5th  of  Nehemiah.  / 

For — and  I  must  again  and  again 


point  out  this  to  the  modern  reader, 
who,  living  in  a  world  of  affectation, 
suspiects  “  hypocrisy”  in  every  creature 
he  sees — the  very  plague  of  this  lower 
evangelical  piety  is  that  it  is  not  hypoc¬ 
risy  ;  that  Andrew  and  Laurie  do  both 
expect  to  get  the  grace  of  God  by  sing¬ 
ing  psalms  on  Sunday,  whatever  ras¬ 
cality  they  practise  during  the  week.  In 
the  modem  popular  drama  of  School  * 
the  only  religious  figure  is  a  dirty  and 
malicious  usher  who  appears  first  read¬ 
ing  Hervey’s  “Meditations,”  and  throws 
away  the  book  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of 
sight  of  the  company.  But  when  An¬ 
drew  is  found  by  Frank  “  perched  up 
like  a  statue  by  a  range  of  beehives  in 
an  attitude  of  devout  contemplation, 
with  one  eye  watching  the  motions  of 
the  little  irritable  citizens,  and  the  other 
fixed  on  a  book  of  devotion,”  you  will 
please  observe,  suspicious  reader,  that 
the  devout  gardener  has  no  expectation 
whatever  of  Frank’s  approach,  nor  has 
he  any  design  upon  him,  nor  is  he  read¬ 
ing  or  attitudinizing  for  effect  of  any 
kind  on  any  person.  He  is  following 
his  own  ordinary  customs,  and  his  book 
of  devotion  has  been  already  so  well 
used  that  “  much  attrition  had  deprived 
it  of  its  comers,  and  worn  it  into  an  oval 
shape its  attractiveness  to  Andrew 
being  twofold — the  first,  that  it  contains 
doctrine  to  his  mind  ;  the  second,  that 
such  sound  doctrine  is  set  forth  under 
figures  properly  belonging  to  his  craft. 
“  I  was  e’en  taking  a  spell  o’  worthy 
Mess  John  Quackleben’s  ‘  Flower  of  a 
Sweet  Savour  sown  on  the  Middenstead 
of  this  World  ’  ”  (note  in  passing  Scott’s 
easy,  instant,  exquisite  invention  of 
the  name  of  author  and  title  of  book)  ; 
and  it  is  a  question  of  very  curious  in¬ 
terest  how  far  these  sweet  “  spells”  in 
Quackleben,  and  the  like  religious  exer¬ 
cises  of  a  nature  compatible  with  worldly 
business  (compare  Luckie  Macleary, 
with  “  eyes  employed  on  Boston’s 


*  Its  “  hero”  is  a  tall  youth  with  handsome 
calves  to  his  legs,  who  shoots  a  bull  with  a 
fowling-piece,  eats  a  large  lunch,  thinks  it  witty 
to  call  Othello  a  ”  nigger,”  and,  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  live  on,  and  being  capable  of  doing  noth¬ 
ing  for  his  living,  establishes  himself  in  lunches 
and  cigars  forever,  by  marrying  a  girl  with  a 
fortune.  The  heroine  is  an  amiable  governess, 
who,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  virtue 
in  governesses,  is  rewarded  by  marrying  a  lord. 
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•  Crook  in  the  Lot,’  while  her  ideas 
were  engaged  in  summing  up  the  reckon¬ 
ing” — ”  Waverley,”  i.,  iiaj — do  indeed 
modify  in  Scotland  the  national  charac¬ 
ter  for  the  better  or  the  worse  ;  or,  not 
materially  altering,  do  at  least  solemnize 
and  confirm  it  in  what  good  it  may  be 
capable  of.  My  own  Scottish  nurse,  de¬ 
scribed  in  ”  Fors  Clavigera”  for  April, 
1873,  page  13,  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  as  faithful  and  affectionate  without 
her  little  library  of  Puritan  theology  ; 
nor  were  her  minor  faults,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  abated  by  its  exhortations  ; 
but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  her  un¬ 
complaining  endurance  of  most  painful 
disease,  and  steadiness  of  temper  under 
not  unfrcquent  misapprehension  by 
those  whom  she  best  loved  and  served, 
were  in  great  degree  aided  by  so  much 
of  Christian  faith  and  hope  as  she  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  little  talk 
about  it. 

I  knew  however  in  my  earlier  days  a 
right  old  Covenanter  in  my  Scottish 


aunt’s  house,  of  whom,  with  Mause 
Hedrigg  and  David  Deans,  I  may  be 
able  perhaps  to  speak  further  in  my  next 
paper.  But  I  can  only  now  write  care¬ 
fully  of  what  bears  on  my  immediate 
work  ;  and  must  ask  the  reader’s  indul¬ 
gence  for  the  hasty  throwing  together  of 
materials  intended,  before  my  illness 
last  spring,  to  have  been  far  more  thor¬ 
oughly  handled.  The  friends  who  are 
fearful  for  my  reputation  as  an  ”  6cri- 
vian”  will  perhaps  kindly  recollect  that 
a  sentence  of  "  Modern  Painters”  was 
often  written  four  or  five  times  over  in 
my  own  hand,  and  tried  in  every  word 
for  perhaps  an  hour — perhaps  a  fore¬ 
noon  —  before  it  was  passed  for  the 
printer.  I  rarely  now'  fix  my  mind  on 
a  sentence,  or  a  thought,  for  five  min¬ 
utes  in  the  quiet  of  morning,  but  a 
telegram  comes  announcing  that  some¬ 
body  or  other  will  do  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
that  there’s  two  shillings  to  pay. —  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  HENRY  S.  LEIGH. 

Lovely  child  of  sunny  summer — 

Pinn’d  adroitly  on  my  breast — 

Whence  art  thou  a  prized  new-comer  ? 

How  art  thou  my  bosom  guest  ? 

Nursling  of  the  sultry  weather. 

Born  of  sunlight  and  the  show’rs. 

Wherefore  meet  w’e  thus  together 
In  this  busy  world  of  ours  ? 

Speak  !  away  with  hesitation  ! 

•  Tell  me  all  about  you  now. 

(In  familiar  conversation 

W'e  dismiss  the  “thee”  and  “thou.”) 

Tell  me,  I  repeat,  the  story 

Of  the  days  you  deemed  so  bright. 

Ere  you  came  to  cast  a  glory 
On  this  button-hole  to-night. 

Ne’er  was  I  a  blind  believer 

In  the  charms  of  country  life. 

Dearer  much  to  me  the  fever 
Of  our  city’s  hum  and  strife. 

Yet  your  pastoral  confessions 

Might  be  welcome  to  mine  ear. 

Breathe  your  innocent  impressions 

While  the  breath  is  left  you,  dear. 
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Brought  on  earth  to  perish  only, 
Blooming  only  to  decay, 

Were  you  not,  I  ask  you,  lonely. 

Living  lots  of  miles  away  ? 

Friends  you  had,  who  all  adored  you. 
Full  of  gay  and  giddy  chat ; 

Still  their  tittle-tattle  l>or^  you. 

And  their  jokes  fell  very  flat. 

Was  it  not  a  dull  employment. 

Idly  waving  on  your  stalk  ? 

Would  it  not  have  been  enjoyment 
Getting  off  to  take  a  walk  ? 

Not  for  all  the  gems  or  metals 

All  the  mines  on  earth  can  give. 

With  an  earwig  in  my  petals 

E’en  an  instant  1  could  live. 

Clover,  buttercups,  or  daisies 

(Hidden  far  from  vulgar  view). 

Though  they  reap  not  half  your  praises. 
Lead,  a  better  life  than  you. 

Daisies,  buttercups,  or  clover — 

Hermits  of  the  hills  or  vales  — 

Never,  when  their  time  is  over. 

Come  to  die  in  swallow-tails. 

Yet  one  comfort  you  may  cherish. 

Though  it  will  not  last  you  long  ? 

Happy  flow'r,  ’tis  yours  to  perish 
'Mid  the  tumult  of  the  throng. 

Hark  !  although  my  gold  repeater 
Marks  the  advent  of  the  mom — 

Mirthful  song  in  rugged  metre 
Gayly  on  the  breeze  is  borne. 

You  and  I  have  been  together. 

Dining  up  at  Eaton  Square. 

Pretty  creature,  tell  me  whether 

All  was  not  “quite  utter”  there. 

Meats  were  never  more  delicious. 

Wines  with  ours  could  never  vie. 

Well  as  any  one  could  wish  us 
Have  we  feasted,  you  and  I. 

To  the  Op’ra  next  I  took  you. 

Just  in  time  to  catch  one  act. 

(’Tis  not  oft  the  poet,  look  you. 

Could  have  done  so — that’s  a  fact.) 

Then  to  cards  and  conversation 
At  the  club  we  settled  down. 

There’s  a  round  of  dissipation  ! 

Aren’t  you  glad  you  came  to  town  ? 
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KITH  AND  KIN. 

BY  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  FIRST  VIOLIN.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RANDULF. 

The  ball  had  been  kept  up  until 
morning,  if  not  till  daylight.  When 
people  began  to  stroll  in  to  the  very  late 
breakfast  at  Danesdale  Castle  not  a  lady 
was  to  be  seen  among  them,  save  one 
intrepid  damsel,  equally  renowned  for 
her  prowess  in  the  chase,  and  her  un¬ 
wearying  fleetness  in  the  ball-room. 

As  she  appeared  in  hat  and  habit,  she 
was  greeted  with  something  like  ap¬ 
plause,  which  was  renewed  when  she 
announced  that  she  had  every  intention 
of  sharing  the  day’s  run.  Sir  Gabriel, 
in  his  pink  (for  no  ball  would  have 
caused  him  to  be  absent  at  the  meet), 
gallantly  placed  her  beside  himself,  and 
apologized  for  his  daughter’s  absence. 

“  Philippa  has  no  ‘  go’  left  in  her  after 
these  stirs,”  he  remarked,  “  and  a  day’s 
hunting  takes  her  a  week  to  get  over  ; 
but  I’m  glad  to  see  that  you  are  less  del¬ 
icate,  my  dear.” 

“  We  shall  not  have  many  ladies,  I 
think,”  said  she,  smiling,  and  looking 
round  upon  the  thinned  , ranks  of  the 
veterans. 

Here  the  door  opened,  just  as  break¬ 
fast  was  nearly  over,  and  Sir  Gabriel 
paused  in  astonishment  in  the  midst  of 
his  meal. 

“What,  Ran?  You!”  he  ejacula¬ 
ted,  as  his  son  entered  equipped,  he 
also,  for  riding  to  hounds.  “  The  last 
thing  I  should  have  expected.  If  any 
one  had  asked  me  I  should  have  said 
you  were  safe  in  bed  till  lunch-time.” 

“  You  would  have  been  wrong,  it 
seems,”  replied  Randulf,  on  whom  the 
exertions  of  the  previous  evening  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  had  worse  effects  than 
they  had  upon  Miss  Bird,  the  bright- 
looking  girl  who  was  going  to  ride. 

Miss  Bird  was  an  heiress  ;  the  same 
pretty  girl  with  w'hom  Randulf  had 
been  walking  about  the  ball-room  the 
night  before,  when  Aglionby  had  come 
to  call  Lizzie  away. 

Randulf  himself  looked  pale,  and  al¬ 
most  haggard,  and  was  listless  and 
drawling  beyond  his  w'ont.  Sir  Gabriel 


eyed  him  over,  and  his  genial  face 
brightened.  Of  course  it  was  bad  form 
to  display  fondness  for  your  relations  in 
the  presence  of  others.  Every  English¬ 
man  knows  that,  and  Sir  Gabriel  as  well 
as  any  of  them  ;  but  it  was  always  with 
difficulty  that  he  refrained  from  smiling 
with  joy  every  time  his  eyes  met  those 
of  his  “  lad.”  He  looked  also  more 
kindly  than  ever  upon  Miss  Bird,  who 
was  a  favorite  of  his,  more  especially 
when  Randulf  carried  his  cup  of  tea 
round  the  table  and  dropped  into  the 
vacant  place  by  her  side. 

The  meet  took  place  at  a  certain  park 
a  couple  of  miles  from  Danesdale  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  soon  after  breakfast  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  six — Miss  Bird,  Sir  Gabriel,  his 
son  and  three  other  men  w-ho  were  of 
their  party— set  off  for  it.  It  was  a  still, 
cloudy  day,  with  a  gray  sky  and  lower¬ 
ing  clouds,  which,  however,  were  pretty 
high,  for  all  the  hilltops  were  clear. 

That  was  a  long  and  memorable  run 
in  the  annals  of  Danesdale  fox-hunting 
— “  a  very  devil  of  a  fox  !”  as  Sir  Ga¬ 
briel  said,  which  led  them  a  cruel  and 
complicated  chase  over  some  of  the 
roughest  country  in  the  district.  Sir 
Gabriel,  as  w’ill  easily  be  understood, 
was  a  keen  sportsman  himself,  and  had 
been  a  little  disappointed  with  Randulf’s 
apparent  indifference  to  fox,  or  any 
other,  hunting.  He  had  put  it  down  to 
his  long  sojourn  abroad  with  people 
who,  according  to  Sir  Gabriel’s  ideas, 
knew  no  more  about  hunting  than  a 
London  street-Arab  does,  who  has  never 
stepped  on  anything  but  flags  in  his 
life.  He  had  always  trusted  that  the 
boy  would  mend  of  such  outlandish  in¬ 
difference,  and  he  certainly  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  his  lack  of  spirit  to-day. 

Sir  Gabriel  was  lost  in  amazement. 
He  could  not  understand  the  lad.  Ran¬ 
dulf’s  face — the  pale  face  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  breakfast- 
room — never  flushed  in  the  least  ;  his 
eyebrows  met  in  a  straight  line  across 
his  forehead.  He  seemed  to  look  nei¬ 
ther  to  right  nor  to  left,  but  urged  his 
horse  relentlessly  at  every  chance  of  a 
leap,  big  or  little,  but  the  uglier  and  the 
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bigger  the  better  it  seemed,  till  his 
father,  watching  him,  began  to  feel  less 
puzzled  than  indignant.  A  good  day’s 
run.  Sir  Gabriel  would  have  argued,  was 
a  good  day’s  run  ;  but  to  drive  your 
horse  wilfully  and  wantonly  at  fences 
which  might  have  been  piled  by  Satan 
himself,  and  at  gaps  constructed  appa¬ 
rently  on  the  most  hideous  of  man-and- 
horse-trap  principles,  went  against  all 
the  baronet’s  traditions  !  for  all  his  life 
he  had  been  very  “  merciful  to  his 
beast,”  holding  his  horse  in  almost  as 
much  respect  as  himself.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  credited  Randulf  with  the  same 
feelings,  and  his  conduct  this  day  was 
bewildering,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

As  Sir  Gabriel  and  Miss  Bird  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  running  almost  neck  and 
neck  through  a  sloping  field — the  chase 
nearly  at  an  end,  the  fox  in  full  view  at 
last,  with  the  hounds  in  mad  eagerness 
at  his  heels — suddenly  a  horseman  flew 
past  them,  making  straight  for  a  most 
hideous-looking  bit  of  fence,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  the  bed  of  a 
beck,  full  of  loose  stones,  and  in  which 
the  water  in  this  winter  season  rushed 
along,  both  broad  and  deep. 

All  day  long  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
had  possessed  Sir  Gabriel  ;  this  put  the 
climax  to  it.  Forgetting  the  glorious 
finish,  now  so  near,  he  pulled  his  horse 
up  short,  crying  : 

”  Good  God  !  Is  he  mad  ?” 

Miss  Bird  also  wondered  if  he  were 
mad,  but  put  her  own  horse,  without 
stopping,  at  a  more  reasonable-looking 
gap,  considerably  to  the  left  side  of  the 
fence  Randulf  was  taking. 

Two  seconds  of  horrible  suspense,  and 
— yes,  his  horse  landed  lightly  and 
safely  at  the  other  side.  Sir  Gabriel 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and 
caring  nothing  for  the  “  finish’*  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  rode  limply  on  to  where,  not 
Randulf,  but  another,  was  presenting 
the  brush  to  the  amiable  Miss  Bird. 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
riding  at  a  fence  like  that,  and  frighten¬ 
ing  me  out  of  my  senses  ?”  growled  Sir 
Gabriel,  at  his  son’s  elbow.  The  latter 
looked  round,  with  the  same  white, 
pallid  face,  and  far-off  eyes,  which  the 
father  had  already  noticed,  and  which 
had  filled  him  with  vague  and  nameless 
alarm.  Randulf  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes  and  said  : 


"  What  did  you  say  ?” 

“  What  ails  you,  lad  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?”  asked  poor  Sir  Ga¬ 
briel,  his  brown  cheek  turning  ashy  pale, 
and  a  feeling  of  sickly  dread  creeping 
over  his  heart. 

“  VV'^hat  ails  me  ?  Oh,  nothing  that  I 
know  of,”  replied  Randulf,  with  blank 
indifference;  and  then  suddenly  heaving 
such  a  sigh  as  comes  only  from  the 
depths  of  a  sick  heart. 

The  laughter,  and  jesting,  and  joyous 
bustle  of  the  finish  were  sounding  all 
round  them.  No  one  took  much  notice 
of  the  two  figures  apart,  apparently 
earnestly  conversing.  Neither  Sir  Ga¬ 
briel  nor  Randulf  was  given  to  display¬ 
ing  his  feelings  openly  in  public,  but 
Randulf  knew,  as  well  as  if  some  one  were 
constantly  shouting  it  aloud  from  the 
house-tops,  that  his  father  worshipped 
him — that  he  was  the  light  of  his  eyes 
and  the  joy  of  his  life,  and  that  to  give 
him  any  real  joy  he  would  have  sacrificed 
most  things  dear  to  him.  And  Sir  Ga¬ 
briel  knew  that  his  worship  was  not 
wasted  upon  any  idol  of  clay  or  wood — 
that  it  fell  gratefully  into  a  heart  which 
could  appreciate  and  understand  it. 
During  the  last  month  it  had  occasion¬ 
ally  crossed  his  mind  that  Randulf  was 
a  little  absent — somewhat  more  listless 
and  indifferent  than  usual  ;  but  the 
baronet  had  himself  been  unusually 
busied  with  magisterial  and  other  con¬ 
cerns,  and  had  scarcely  had  time  to  re¬ 
mark  the  subtile  change.  Of  one  thing 
he  was  now  certain,  that  Randulf,  as  he 
saw  him  now,  was  a  changed  man  from 
what  he  had  been  four-and-twenty  hours 
ago.  The  poor  old  man  felt  hopelessly 
distressed.  He  knew  not  how  to  force 
the  truth  from  a  man  who  looked  at  him 
and  said  nothing  ailed  him,  when  it  was 
patent  to  the  meanest  comprehension 
that,  on  the  contrary,  something  very 
serious  ailed  him.  He  sat  on  his  horse, 
looking  wistfully  into  Randulf’s  face. 
The  groups  were  dispersing.  The 
young  man,  at  last  looking  up,  seemed 
to  read  what  was  passing  in  his  father’s 
mind,  and  said  : 

“  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Could  we  manage  to  ride  home  alone  ? 
How  will  Miss  Bird  do  f” 

Sir  Gabriel’s  face  brightened  quickly. 
If  Randulf  had  ”  something  to  say”  to 
him,  no  doubt  that  communication 
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would  quickly  put  to  rights  all  these 
shadowy  disquietudes  which  troubled 
him. 

“  I’ll  arrange  for  Miss  Bird  to  be 
escorted,”  he  said  ;  and,  turning  round, 
he  requested  the  man  who  had  already 
presented  her  with  the  brush  to  see  her 
safely  to  Danesdale  Castle,  as  a  matter 
of  business  obliged  him  and  Randulf  to 
ride  home  by  Scar  Foot.  The  youth 
yielded  a  joyful  assent,  and  went  off  re¬ 
joicing  in  charge  of  his  ”  fair.”  Sir 
Gabriel  and  Randulf,  with  a  general 
”  Good-afternoon”  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  turned  their  horses’  heads  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Scar  Foot  was  a 
little  distance  aw’ay,  further  south,  and 
then  there  were  ten  miles  to  ride  to 
Danesdale  Castle. 

They  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
deep  lane,  beneath  the  gray  clouded  af¬ 
ternoon  sky  of  New  Year’s  Day.  Be¬ 
hind  them,  Addlebrough  reared  his 
bleak,  blunt  summit,  and  the  other  fells 
around  looked  sullen  under  the  sullen 
sky.  It  was  Randulf  who  had  proposed 
the  ride,  but  still  he  did  not  speak,  till 
Sir  Gabriel  asked,  in  a  voice  which  he 
strove  to  make  indifferent : 

“  What  did  you  make  of  the  dance 
last  night,  Randulf  ?  Philippa  informed 
me  before  she  went  to  bed  that  it  had 
been  a  success.” 

“  A  success,  was  it  ?”  said  Randulf 
indifferently.  ”  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  I’m 
sure.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

”  What  did  you  think  of  Aglionby’s 
intended  ?”  pursued  Sir  Gabriel. 

“  Miss  Vane  ?  Pooh  !  She  may  be 
his  intended :  it  will  never  go  any  fur¬ 
ther.” 

“  I  should  hope  not.  I’m  sure.  What 
a  mistake  for  a  man  of  that  calibre  to 
make  !  It  shows  what  soft  spots  there 
are  in  the  strongest  heads.” 

Silence  again  for  a  short  time,  until 
Sir  Gabriel,  resolutely  plunging  into  a 
serious  topic,  said  : 

”  Well,  surely  there  were  lots  of  nice 
girls  there.  Did  none  of  them  strike 
your  fan?y  ?” 

”  Surely  I’ve  seen  most  of  them  be¬ 
fore.” 

”  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  which  girl  I  like 
the  best  of  the  lot.  I  wish  you  could 
see  her  in  the  light  I  should  like,  Ran¬ 
dulf.” 

“  And  which  was  she  ?”  asked  Ran- 
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dulf,  with  a  sudden  appearance  of  ani¬ 
mation  and  eagerness. 

“  Evelvn  Bird.” 

“  Oh  !  ’  There  was  profound  indif¬ 
ference  in  Randulf’s  tone.  Sir  Gabriel 
went  on  steadily. 

“  It  is  time,  without  any  jesting,  that 
you  began  to  think  about  marrying. 
I’ve  thought  about  it  often  lately.  An 
only  son  is  in  a  different  position 
from — ” 

Randulf  looked  drearily  around  him. 
They  were  passing  the  back  of  Scar 
Foot  just  now,  and  the  profour.dest 
silence  seemed  to  reign  there.  Slowly 
their  horses  mounted  the  slope  of  the 
road  which  was  for  Randulf,  and  for 
one  or  two  others,  haunted  with  the 
memories  that  do  not  die.  The  lake 
lay  below  them,  looking  dull  and  dismal 
— the  ice  with  which  it  had  been  covered 
turning  rapidly  to  slush  in  the  thaw- 
wind — its  wall  of  naked  fells  uncheered 
by  even  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Randulf  re¬ 
membered  certain  other  rides  he  had 
taken  along  this  road,  and  walks  too 
which  he  had  had  there.  He  glanced 
toward  his  father,  and  in  that  kindly 
face  he  read  trouble  and  perturbation  : 
he  knew  that  that  brave  old  head  was 
filled  with  plans  for  his  happiness,  his 
welfare — with  schemes  for  securing  glad¬ 
ness  to  him  long  after  those  white  hairs 
should  be  laid  low.  Yet  it  was  long  be¬ 
fore  he  could  summon  up  words  in 
which  to  answer  his  father’s  last  remark. 
At  last  he  said  : 

“  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir  :  I  wish 
I  could  gratify  you,  but  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  marry  yet.” 

Deep  disappointment  fell  like  a  cloud 
over  Sir  Gabriel’s  face,  as  he  said  ; 

“  Boy,  boy  !  was  that  what  you 
brought  me  out  here  to  tell  me  ?” 

“  Partly  ;  not  altogether.  It  was  be-  . 
cause  I  wanted  to  be  alone  with  you, 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.” 

He  paused.  “  A  clean  breast  of  it  ?” 
Vague  visions  of  dread  floated  through 
Sir  Gabriel’s  mind — dreams  of  foreign 
adventuresses  who  entrapped  innocent 
youth  into  marriages  which  were  a  curse 
and  a  clog  to  them  all  their  days.  Was 
his  boy,  of  whom  he  was  so  proud,  go¬ 
ing  to  unfold  some  such  history  to  him 
now  ?  Randulf’s  next  words  somewhat 
relieved  him  : 

“  I  know  you  wish  me  to  marry,  and 
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I  know  the  sort  of  girl  you  would  like  acres.  Bah!"  He  set  his  teeth,  chok- 
me  to  marry,  but  surely  you  would  not  ing  back  a  kind  of  sob  of  indignant  pas- 
have  denied  me  some  tether — some  free  sion  at  the  picture  his  own  fancy  had 
choice  of  my  own  ?"  conjured  up,  so  that  Sir  Gabriel  became 

"  Bless  the  lad  !  Of  course  not.  very  grave,  realizing  that  it  was  more 
Every  Englishman  chooses  his  own  wife,  than  a  mere  flirtation  or  a  passing  fancy, 
and  with  the  example  before  me  of  old  “  I  tell  you  she  would  have  honored  any 
John,  and  the  results  of  his  severity — "  man  by  becoming  his  wife.  But  that's 
"  Just  so,"  said  Randulf,  with  rather  not  to  the  point.  1  had  duties  toward 
a  wan  smile.  "  I’ve  had  something  on  you — toward  the  best  father  a  fellow 
my  mind  for  a  good  while  now.  1  want-  ever  had — and  I  knew  it,  and  was  re¬ 
ed  to  marry  too.  My  only  doubt  was,  solved  to  have  it  out  with  you." 
what  you  would  say  to  the  girl  I  wanted  “  And  suppose  I  had  refused  ?" 

to  have,  and  I  had  fully  meant  to  talk  it  "  But  you  would  have  seen  her,  as  I 

all  over  with  you,  and  tell  you  all  about  wished  ?” 

it,  before  I  did  anything."  Randulf  “  Naturally.  But  I  might  still  have 
raised  his  eyes  full  to  his  father’s  anxious  refused,  finally.  What  did  you  propose 

face.  “  I  wanted  to  marry  Delphine  to  do  in  that  case  ?’’ 

Conisbrough."  “  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  ask  me.  I 

"  Good  Lord  !"  broke  involuntarily  didn't  propose  to  do  anything — only  I 
from  Sir  Gabriel.  felt  that  if  she  would  be  my  wife,  my 

“  You  don’t  know  her  much,  I  think,  wife  she  should  be,  against  all  the 

I  was  not  going  to  do  anything  rashly,  world." 

For  though  I  love  her— better  than  my  “Well?"  said  Sir  Gabriel,  with  a 
life — I  knew  that  whoever  I  married,  sigh  ;  “  and  what  next  ?’’ 
you  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  "  The  next  is,  that  last  night  I  lost  my 
matter — as  it  is  right  you  should.  I  in-  head  the  moment  I  saw  her.  From  the 
tended  to  get  you  to  see  her,  to  learn  to  instant  she  came  into  the  room,  1  knew 
know  her  a  little  better,  before  you  said  nothing,  except  that  she  was  there.  It 
anything,  one  way  or  another.  You  was  not  of  my  own  will  that  I  left  her 
would  have  consented  to  my  wish — most  side  for  an  instant.  She  sent  me  away 
certainly  you  would  have  consented.  I  many  times,  and  told  me  to  attend  to 
heard  what  you  said  about  her  last  night,  what  she  called  my  duties.  Well — there’s 
to  her  sister — about  some  men’s  heads  no  good  in  describing  it  all.  I  don’t 
being  turned  by  her  beauty.  Ah,  it’s  know  what  I  may  have  done,  or  said,  or 
not  only  her  beauty — it  is  everything,  looked  like  ;  a  man  doesn’t  know,  when 
But  if  it  were  only  that,  you  cannot  he’s  off  his  head  like  that.  But  she 
deny  that  she  surpassed  all  the  women  took  the  alarm,  and  asked  me  to  take 
there,  in  looks  ?’’  her  back  to  Mrs.  Malleson.  She  got 

He  turned  to  his  father  with  a  sort  of  up,  and  wanted  to  go  out  of  the  room, 
challenge  in  his  voice  and  eyes.  We  were  alone,  in  my  study — " 

"  Well,  who  wants  to  deny  it  ?”  said  "  The  deuce  you  were  !"  said  Sir  Ga- 
Sir  Gabriel.  “  I  own  1  was  enchanted  briel,  in  displeasure, 
with  her,  and,  as  you  say,  not  only  with  "  Yes,  I  know  it  was  all  wrong.  I 
her  beauty.  But  you  must  remember,  had  no  business  to  take  her  there.  I 
*  my  boy,  that  you  have  to  think  not  had  no  business  to  do  anything  that  I 
only — ’’  did.  I  can’t  exactly  remember  what  I 

"  I  know,  I  know,”  said  Randulf,  had  said,  but  I  saw  her  turn  red  and 
with  a  little  laugh,  not  of  the  gayest  de-  white,  and  then  she  started  up,  and 
scription.  "  1  had  to  think  that  if  she  said,  ‘  You  must  not  say  those  things  to 
had  been  one  of  this  abominable  old  me.  Take  me  to  Mrs.  Malleson,  please, 
Aglionby’s  heiresses  it  would  have  been  Mr.  Danesdale.’  I  begged  her  to  wait 
the  most  suitable  thing  in  the  world,  a  moment.  She  said  no,  if  I  would  not 
But  she  just  missed  it — and  of  course  a  take  her  she  would  go  alone.  1  said  she 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  She  was  not  should  not  go  yet,  and  I  set  my  back 
so  worthy  of  a  wealthy  young  Admirable  against  the  door,  and  told  her  she  should 
Crichton  like  me,  in  her  poverty,  as  she  not  leave  that  room  till  she  had  prom- 
might  have  been  with  the  money  and  the  ised  to  be  my  wife." 
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“  Well  ?”  was  all  his  father  said,  but 
he  watched  askance  his  son’s  face. 

He  could  not  understand  it  all.  Ran- 
dulf  did  not  tell  his  tale  by  any  means 
joyously.  His  words  came  from  be¬ 
tween  his  clenched  teeth  ;  his  brow 
wore  a  dark  frown,  and  his  nostrils  quiv¬ 
ered  now  and  then. 

“If  I  had  done  wrong,”  Randulf 
went  on,  “  I  got  my  punishment  pretty 
({uickly,  for  she  sat  down  again  and 
looked  at  me,  and  said  as  composedly  as 
possible,  ‘  No,  that  can  never  be.’  I 
had  expected  a  different  answer — yes, 

by - 1  had  !”  he  said  passionately.  “I 

could  have  sworn  from  a  thousand  signs 
that  she  loved  me,  and  she  is  no  silly 
prude — pure-minded  women  never  are 
prudes.  And  it  was  not  coquetry.  She 
could  not  coquet  with  a  man  in  such  a 
case.  1  felt  as  if  she  had  shot  me  when 
she  said  that.  There  was  a  scene.  I 
don’t  deny  it.  I  forgot  you — I  forgot 
everything  except  that  I  loved  her.  I 
couldn’t  take  her  answer — I  would  not. 

I  begged  her  to  tell  me  why  she  could 
not  be  my  wife.  First  she  made  some 
objections  about  you  ;  she  said  I  had 
done  wrong  to  ask  her  in  that  way. 
What  would  Sir  Gabriel  say  ?  She  re¬ 
minded  me  that  I  was  an  only  son” — he 
laughed  again.  “  1  put  ail  that  aside. 

1  told  her  it  was  no  question  of  fathers 
and  mothers  and  only  sons,  or  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  except  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  two  lives.  I  said  that  I  loved 
her  and  she  loved  me  ;  she  gathered  her¬ 
self  up,  as  it  were,  and  said  coldly,’  No, 
you  are  mistaken.  Now  will  you  let  me 
go  ?’  Oh,  sir,  I  ought  to  have  let  her 
go,  I  know.  But  I  felt  quite  beside  my¬ 
self  when  I  heard  her  say  that.  1  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  her.  I  repeated  that  it 
was  not  true — that  I  knew  she  loved 
me — ” 

“  You  did  wrong,”  said  Sir  Gabriel 
sternly  and  coldly  ;  “  and  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  gentleman — ” 

“  Don’t  say  that  to  me  I”  said  Ran¬ 
dulf,  looking  at  him  with  so  haggard  a 
face,  lips  that  twitched  so  ominously, 
that  his  father  became  silent.  “  I  can¬ 
not  understand  it  now.  I  must  have 
been  mad.  I’m  concealing  nothing 
from  you.  I  went  on  telling  her  that  I 
knew(  she  loved  me,  and  that  she  should 
never  perjure  herself  while  I  could  pre¬ 
vent  it.  I  reminded  her  of  this  thing 
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and  that  thing  that  she  had  said  and 
done,  and  I  asked  her  what  they  all 
meant,  if  not  that  she  loved  me.  But  I 
came  to  my  senses  at  last,  for  I  saw  that 
she  looked  frightened — ” 

"  And  it  required  that  to  bring  you  to 
your  senses — shame  on  you  !”  said  his 
father,  very  angrily  indeed. 

“  Yes,  it  required  that,”  replied  Ran¬ 
dulf,  without  noticing  his  father’s  tone. 

“  But  when  I  did  come  to  myself  again, 

I  humbly  asked  her  pardon.  I  threw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  said  I  would 
take  her  to  Mrs.  Malleson,  or  anywhere 
that  she  liked  to  go.  I  made  her  look 
at  me,  and  I  told  her,  ‘  When  I  know 
you  married  to  another  man,  then  I  will 
believe  you  do  not  love  me,  but  not  till 
then.’  ” 

“  And  what  did  she  say  ?” 

Randulf  turned  his  white  face  toward 
his  father,  and  said,  with  a  kind  of 
wrathful  triumph  : 

“  She  said  nothing — she  looked  away. 
She  took  my  arm,  and  we  got  into  the 
drawing-room  somehow ;  and  she  sat 
down  beside  Mrs.  Malleson — ah,  poor 
child  ! — with  a  white  face,  and  a  look  in 
her  eyes  like  you  see  in  a  bird’s  eyes 
when  you’ve  just  shot  it,  and  you  pick 
it  up  and  look  at  it.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Malleson  say  that  she  looked  cold  ;  and 
she  shivered  a  little,  and  said  yes,  she 
was,  rather,  and  very  tired.  I  said  noth¬ 
ing  ;  1  think  1  bowed  to  her  and  came 
away.  .  .  .  But  I’ve  seen  nothing, 

nothing  since  but  her  eyes  and  her  face, 
and  herself  creeping  up  to  Mrs.  Malle¬ 
son.  And  if  1  see  it  much  longer  1 
shall  go  mad,”  said  Randulf,  drawing  a 
long,  sobbing  breath.  “  Right  before 
my  eyes  it  has  been  ever  since,  so  that  1 
couldn’t  sleep.  It  looked  at  me  out  of 
my  glass  while  I  dressed,  till  I  flung  a 
handkerchief  over  it.  It  was  just  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  in  the  field  all  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Why  do  you  suppose  I  rode  as  I 
did  ? — not  for  the  pleasure  of  catching  a 
fox,  but  because  her  face  was  there  be¬ 
fore  me,  in  its  misery,  just  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  catch 
her,  and  kiss  some  life  back  into  her 
eyes  and  her  lips,  or  break  my  neck. 
And  it’s  there  now — there,  just  before 
me.” 

He  shuddered  and  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  Sir  Gabriel  was  too 
disturbed  to  reply  at  once  ;  too  much 
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astonished  and,  as  it  were,  paralyzed  at 
the  discovery  of  this  fiery  drama  which 
had  been  going  on  under  his  very  eyes 
without  knowing  it,  to  speak.  Yet  he 
heard  Randulf  say  darkly,  half  to  him¬ 
self  : 

“  My  poor  little  Delphine  !  What 
have  they  done  to  her  ?  What  have 
they  said  to  her,  that  she  should  turn 
and  stab  herself  and  me  in  this  way  ?” 

Sir  Gabriel  was  still  silent,  trying  in 
vain  to  make  what  he  called  “  sense” 
out  of  the  story.  When  Randulf  had 
first  mentioned  Delphine’s  name,  his 
father’s  feeling  had  been  one  of  strong 
disapproval.  Lovely  as  she  was,  and 
charming,  she  had  had  neither  the  train¬ 
ing,  the  position,  nor  the  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  society  which  he 
would  have  wished  for  in  a  girl  who  was 
not  only  to  be  Randulf’s  bride,  but, 
some  time.  Lady  Danesdale.  Be  it  said 
for  Sir  Gabriel  that  by  this  time  he  had 
forgotten  that,  and  considered  only  the 
deeper  issues — his  son’s  future  happi¬ 
ness — the  question  of  his  joy  or  sorrow. 
He  at  last  looked  up,  meaning  to  ask 
another  question  or  two  ;  he  met  Ran¬ 
dulf’s  eyes,  dull  and  clouded,  now  that 
his  narrative  was  over,  looking  at  him 
rather  appealingly.  Prudent  questions, 
conventional  doubts,  were  forgotten. 

"  My  poor  lad,  I  wish  I  could  help 
you  !” 

“  Ah,  I  knew_>'w/  would  understand,” 
said  Randulf.  “  But  no  one  can  help 
me  now — except  time.  If  she  had  con¬ 
sented,  then  your  help  would  have  been 
everything  ;  now  it  is  nothing.” 

“Suppose  I  saw  her  ?”  suggested  Sir 
Gabriel.  “  Perhaps  I  could  induce  her 
to  state  her  objection.  It  may  be  a 
shadow,  after  all.  Girls  do  make  im¬ 
portant  things  out  of  such  very  tri¬ 
fles.” 

"  It  was  no  shadow — to  her,  at  any 
rate.  It  was  some  reason  which  she 
feels  must  outweigh  all  others.  I  tell 
you  she  looked  like  one  stricken  to 
death.  It  is  when  I  think  of  her  look, 
and  of  her  fate,  shut  up  there — horri¬ 
ble  !  With  every  joy  cut  off,  and  in 
such  poverty — ” 

"  They  ought  not  to  be  in  poverty, 
though,  if  Aglionby’s  feelings — ” 

”  Do  not  misjudge  Aglionby.  He 
has  been  repulsed  too.  He  would  -give 


his  right  hand  to  help  them — they  are 
his  kinswomen,  as  he  says.  Every  ad¬ 
vance  he  attempts  is  repelled.  He  is  in 
despair  about  it.” 

”  That’s  very  odd.” 

“  Yes,  very.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  right  to  inquire  into  their 
reasons  for  what  they  do.” 

They  rode  on  in  silence  again,  for  a 
long  time,  through  Yorsett  town  and  all 
along  the  lovely  road  to  Stanniforth,  and 
thence  to  Danesdale.  It  was  shortly 
before  they  entered  their  own  park  that 
Randulf  began  again  : 

“  And  now,  sir,  you  won’t  resent  it, 
if  I  am  not  counted  in  the  list  of  Miss 
Bird’s,  or  Miss  Anybody’s  suitors,  at 
present  ?” 

“  Heaven  forbid  !  We  understand 
one  another  now.  After  all,  to  look  at 
it  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  you  will 
be  all  my  own  for  so  much  the  longer. 

‘  My  son’s  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a 
wife,’  you  know.  All  I  ask,  my  boy,  is 
that  you  will  be  as  open  with  me  after  a 
time,  when  any  fresh  scheme  comes  into 
your  mind,  or  if  you  decide  upon  any¬ 
thing.  You  shall  find  me  more  than 
willing  to  arrange  things  as  you  wish 
them,  if  it  is  possible.” 

“  I  know  you  will,”  said  Randulf. 
”  I  suppose  these  things  can  be  lived 
down.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  you 
would  have  done  as  I  wished  ;  you 
would  have  taken  it  into  consideration 
.  .  .  .  Some  time,  when  the  time 

comes,  and  years  are  past,  I  suppose  I 
shall  find  a  wife — not  like  her,  but  some 
one  who  will  marry  me.” 

Sir  Gabriel  did  not  answer  this.  He 
did  not  like  it.  He  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  almost  anything  to  this  calm 
looking  forward  to  a  joyless  future. 

It  had  grown  dark,  and  the  wind  was 
rising,  as  they  drove  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle.  They  had  to  put  on  one 
side  all  that  had  passed  between  them  ; 
their  long  ride  together,  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  filled  both  their  hearts.  The 
house  was  full  of  visitors.  There  would 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  guests  at  dinner  ;  all 
the  ball,  and  the  hunt,  and  the  dresses, 
and  the  incidents  to  be  discussed.  They 
took  their  part  in  it  bravely  ;  and  this 
courage  brought  with  it  balm,  as  moral 
courage,  well  carried  out,  infallibly 
does. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 
lizzie's  consent. 

Toward  noon,  on  that  same  first  of 
January,  Miss  Vane  came  slowly  stroll¬ 
ing  into  the  parlor  at  Scar  Foot,  yawn¬ 
ing  undisguisedly,  and  looking  around 
her  with  half-open  eyes. 

“  Law,  Bernard  !  you  don’t  need  any 
sleep,  I  do  believe  !  You  look  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.” 

Aglionby  forced  a  smile,  and  touched 
her  forehead  with  his  lips.  As  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  less  he  felt  to  care  for 
her,  the  more  anxiously  did  he  make 
himself  aux  petits  soins  on  her  behalf, 
drawing  an  easy-chair  to  the  fire  for  her, 
placing  a  footstool,  putting  a  screen  into 
her  hand — delicate  attentions  which  a 
year  ago,  when  he  had  first  had  the 
felicity  of  calling  her  his  own,  it  had 
never  entered  into  his  head  to  render. 

“  I  am  not  fatigued,  certainly,”  he 
said.  “  My  aunt  has  been  down-stairs  a 
good  while,  too.” 

”  Oh,  but  she  wasn’t  dancing  ;  I  was. 
My  word  !  Bi^t  it  is  a  grand  house, 
Bernard,*  that  Danesdale  Castle  ;  and 
they  are  grand  people  too.  I  don’t  like 
Miss  Danesdale  a  bit,  though.  Stiff  lit¬ 
tle  thing  !  And  I  thought  some  of  the 
other  ladies  were  very  stiff,  too.  I  guess 
some  of  them  didn’t  like  sitting  out  when 
the  gentlemen  were  talking  to  me.” 

”  Very  likely  not,”  said  Bernard, 
with  a  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  joke. 

“  I  heard  one  of  them  say,”  pursued 
Lizzie,  with  a  musing  and  complacent 
smile  —  "she  said,  ‘Why  on  earth 
doesn’t  Mr.  Aglionby  look  after  her? 
It’s  atrocious  !’  So  you  see  you  were 
not  considered  to  be  doing  your  duty, 
I  dare  say  if  you,  or  anybody  else,  had 
been  looking  after  her^  she  wouldn’t 
have  felt  so  ill-tempered.” 

Lizzie  laughed,  and  Bernard’s  face 
flushed,  for  he  interpreted  the  remark 
in  a  wholly  different  and  less  flattering 
sense  than  that  suggested  by  Lizzie. 

“  I  hope  the  Hunt  Ball  will  be  half  as 
jolly,”  pursued  Miss  Vane.  “  Eh,  and 
did  you  see  those  Miss  Conisbroughs, 
Bernard  ?  But  of  course  you  did,  be¬ 
cause  I  saw  you  talking  to  one  of  them. 
I  wonder  you  condescended  to  speak  to 
them,  after  all  their  designs  to  keep  you 
out—” 


She  paused  suddenly,  with  her  remark 
arrested,  her  eyes  astonished,  gazing 
into  Aglionby’ s  face. 

•‘‘You  are  quite  mistaken,”  said  he, 
in  a  voice  which,  though  quiet,  bit  even 
her.  "You  must  not  speak  in  that 
manner  of  my  cousins.  They  had  no 
‘  designs,’  as  you  call  them.  They  have 
been  most  shamefully  treated  ;  and  in 
short,  my  dear,  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
mention  them  unless  you  can  speak 
more  becomingly  of  them.” 

"  Upon  my  word  !  Well,  they  can’t 
be  so  badly  off,  anyhow  ;  and  look  at 
their  dresses !  Lovely  dresses  they 
were  !  and  that  youngest  one  is  sweetly 
pretty,  only  she  does  her  hair  so  queer- 
ly  ;  there’s  no  style  about  it,  alj  hang¬ 
ing  loose  in  loops,  where  everyone  else 
wears  theirs  small  and  neat.  But  she  is 
pretty,  certainly.  The  eldest  one  I 
don’t  admire  a  bit,  she’s  like  a  marble 
figure.” 

"  Are  you  talking  about  the  lady  Ber¬ 
nard  took  in  to  supper?”  asked  Mrs. 
Br)ce,  joining  in  the  colloquy  for  the 
first  time. 

“  Yes,  I  am,  Mrs.  Bryce.” 

“  I  thought  her  one  of  the  truest  gen¬ 
tlewomen  I  ever  saw,”  said  Mrs.  Bryce, 
counting  the  stitches  of  her  knitting. 
"  Her  manners  are  perfect,  wherever 
they  were  acquired  ;  but  I  should  say 
that  ‘  grand  air  ’  is  natural  to  her,  isn’t 
it,  Bernard?” 

"  Entirely,  aunt.  She  always  has  it.” 

“Yes,  I  thought  so.  One  can  see  at 
once  when  that  sort  of  thing  is  natu¬ 
ral.  ’  ’ 

“  Well,  I  thought  her  the  stiffest, 
proudest  creature  I  ever  saw.  I  couldn’t 
tell  why  she  gave  herself  such  airs,”  said 
Miss  Vane.  Here  Bernard  abruptly  left 
the  room,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
and  Mrs.  Bryce  continued  calmly  : 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  no  judge  of 
manner,  my  dear ;  and  I  wonder  at 
your  speaking  in  that  way  of  Bernard’s 
cousins.” 

"  Cousins,  indeed  !  Pretty  cousins  ! 
Much  notice  they  would  have  taken  of 
him  if  they  had  come  into  the  money.” 

"  And  <i  propos  of  manner,”  contin¬ 
ued  Mrs.  Bryce,  who  seemed  resolved 
thoroughly  to  do  her  duty  as  chaperon, 
"  let  me  recommend  you  to  tone  yours 
down  a  little.  Try  to  make  it  rather 
more  like  that  of  the  young  ladies  we 
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have  been  talking  about,  and  then  per¬ 
haps  there  will  not  be  so  many  com¬ 
ments  passed  upon  it  as  I  heard  last 
night.” 

“Comments!”  cried  Miss  Vane, 
angrily.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  Does 
anyone  dare  to  say  that  I  behaved 
badly  ?” 

“  Not  badly,  my  dear  ;  but  what,  in 
the  society  you  were  in  last  night, 
means  almost  the  same  thing — igno¬ 
rantly.  At  the  Hunt  Ball,  if  I  were 
you,  1  would  not  put  on  that  pink  gown, 
and  I  would  keep  a  little  more  with 
Bernard  and  myself,  and — ” 

“  I’ll  just  tell  you  this — I  won’t  go 
to  the  Hunt  Bail  at  all,”  said  Lizzie, 
with  passionate  anger,  wounded  in  her 
tenderest  feelings.  “  I  hate  all  these 
grand,  stuck-up  people  with  their  false 
ways  like  that  nasty  proud  Miss  Conis- 
brough.  1  won’t  go  near  the  Hunt 
Ball.  They  may  whistle  for  me.”  (Mrs. 
Bryce’s  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
silent  anguish  as  these  amenities  of 
speech  were  hurled  at  her.)  “  And 
what’s  more,  1  shall  tell  Bernard,  this 
very  day,  that  I  wouldn’t  live  at  this 
horrid,  dull  old  place,  if  he  would  give 
me  twice  the  money  he  has.  1  must 
have  society.  I  must  have  my  f — 
friends,”  sobbed  Miss  Vane,  breaking 
down. 

Mrs.  Bryce  smiled  slightly,  but  said 
nothing.  She  had  a  strong  impression 
that  her  nephew,  and  not  Lizzie,  would 
decide,  both  whether  they  went  to  the 
Hunt  Ball  or  not,  and  whether  they 
lived  at  Scar  Foot.  He  came  in  again 
at  that  moment,  with  a  letter-bag.  Liz¬ 
zie  speedily  dried  her  eyes,  and  watched 
him  while  he  opened  it,  came  behind 
his  chair,  in  fact,  and  looked  at  all  the 
envelopes,  as  he  took  them  out. 

“  That’s  for  me,”  she  said,  stretching 
out  a  slim  hand  from  over  his  shoulder, 
“  It’s  from  Lucy  Golding.  She  prom¬ 
ised  to  write.” 

“  Did  Percy  promise  to  write,  too  ?” 
asked  Bernard,  arresting  the  same  slim 
fingers,  as  they  made  a  snatqh  at  the 
next  letter.  “  Because  if  this  isn’t 
Percy’s  fist.  I’ll — ” 

“  You  need  not  say  what  you’ll  do,” 
was  the  coquettish  reply.  “  It  m  Percy’s 
'  fist,’  as  you  call  it.  Most  likely  it’s  a 
New  Year’s  card.  We  are  old  friends. 
I  sent  him  one  at  Christmas,  and  1  don’t 


see  why  he  shouldn’t  return  the  compli¬ 
ment.” 

“  Oh,  certainly.  There  is  absolutely 
no  just  cause  or  impediment  to  my 
knowledge,”  replied  Bernard,  with  su¬ 
preme  indifference.  “  There’s  another 
— your  mother’s  handwriting,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  is.  I  wonder  what  she’s  do¬ 
ing  with  herself  to-day.” 

“  Aunt,  here  is  one  for  you,  the  last 
of  the  batch,”  he  said,  rising  and  taking 
it  to  her  ;  while  he  collected  together 
his  own,  which  looked  chiefly  like  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  newspapers,  etc.,  and  took 
them  to  a  side-table. 

Mrs.  Bryce  read  her  letter  and  then 
remarked  that  she  would  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  answer  it  at  once. 
Lizzie  and  Bernard  were  left  alone.  He 
began  to  open  his  papers  ;  his  mind 
pure  of  any  speculation  on  the  subject 
of  her  correspondence.  Why  did  she 
take  herself  as  far  away  from  him  as 
possible,  as  she  opened  her  letters  ?  In 
perusing  one  of  them,  at  least,  her  face 
flushed  ;  her  foot  tapped  the  floor.  She 
finished  them,  put  them  all  into  her 
pocket,  and  took  up  the  strip  of  lace  she 
was  supposed  to  be  working.  Perhaps 
the  prolonged  silence  struck  Bernard, 
for,  suddenly  raising  his  face  from  the 
intent  perusal  of  a  leading  article,  he 
perceived  Lizzie,  said  to  himself,  ”  Now 
for  it,”  laid  his  paper  down,  and  went 
to  her  side. 

During  the  sleepless  vigil  he  had  kept 
last  night,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  his  immediate  course.  He  would 
talk  to  Lizzie  to-day,  make  her  fix  the 
day  for  their  marriage,  as  early  a  day  as 
he  could  get  her  to  name.  Then  they 
would  be  married,  and  he  supposed 
things  would  somehow  work  themselves 
right  after  that  event.  He  could  live  a 
calm,  if  joyless,  life  ;  plan  out  some 
scheme  of  work  that  would  take  up  a 
good  deal  of  time.  One  could  not  go 
on  being  wretched  forever,  •  and  one’s 
feet  by  degrees  harden  to  suit  a  stony 
path.  He  had  got  engaged  to  this  girl ; 
she  had  not  refused  him  in  his  poverty  ; 
he  had  kept  her  to  himself  for  a  year, 
and  thus  hindered  her  from  having  any 
other  chances.  To  try  to  break  it  off 
now  that  he  was  in  such  utterly  different 
circumstances  would  indeed  a  pitiful 
proceeding.  He  knew  that,  and  it  was 
a  proceeding  of  which  he  was  not  going 
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to  be  guilty.  He  knew  now  that  she 
was  everything  he  would  rather  she  had 
not  been.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  con* 
stant  astonishment  to  him  that  he  could 
ever  even  have  thought  himself  in  love 
with  her.  A  sense  of  shame  and  degra¬ 
dation  burnt  through  him  every  time  he 
realized  how  easily  he  had  yielded  to  the 
sensuous  spell  exetcised  by  a  pretty  face 
and  a  pair  of  beguiling  blue  eyes  ;  how 
densely  blind  he  must  have  been  to  have 
imagined  that  the  soul,  or  what  did  duty 
for  the  soul,  behind  that  face,  could  ever 
satisfy  him.  But  it  was  done  ;  it  must 
be  carried  through. 

Perhaps  he  began  somewhat  abruptly. 
At  least  she  looked  very  much  startled 
as  he  said  : 

“  Put  down  your  work,  Lizzie.  I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  How 
many  months  in  the  year  do  you  think 
you  can  spend  at  Scar  Foot,  when  we 
are  married  ?” 

“  Months,  Bernard  !”  she  cried  ; 
“  oh,  don’t  ask  me  to  do  that  !  I’m 
very  sorry,  I  am  really,  because  I  know 
you  like  this  place,  though  I  can’t  for 
the  life  of  me  imagine  why,  but  I  really 
couldn't  live  here.  I  should  go  melan¬ 
choly  mad.” 

”  Then  you  shall  not  live  here,”  said 
he  promptly.  “  I  shall  keep  the  place 
up,  because  I  shall  often  run  down  my¬ 
self  and  spend  a  few  days  at  it.”  (In 
imagination,  he  felt  the  soothing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  place,  the  asylum  it  would 
be,  the  refuge,  from  Irkford  and  from 
Lizzie.)  “  But  you  shall  live  in  town, 
ince  you  prefer  it,  and  you  shall  your- 
elf  choose  the  house  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

“  Oh,  that  will  be  nice  !”  said  Liz¬ 
zie.  ”  I  shall  like  that.  Then  I  shall 
have  all  my  old  friends  round  me.  Ber¬ 
nard,  it’s  a  load  off  my  mind — it  is, 
really.” 

He  took  her  hand. 

“  I  am  glad  if  it  pleases  you,  dear. 
And  now,  one  other  thing,  Lizzie. 
Houses  can  be  looked  after  any  time, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  had 
at  Irkford.  But  when  will  you  let  me 
take  you  to  live  in  that  house  we  are 
speaking  of  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  hastily,  and  turned 
first  red,  then  pale,  so  that  he  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  on  having  taken  a  straight¬ 
forward  course,  for  she  loved  him,  poor 
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Lizzie,  and  it  would  have  been  shameful 
indeed  to  play  her  false. 

“  When  ?”  faltered  Lizzie,  and  looked 
at  him  and  thought  how  dark  and  grim- 
looking  he  was,  and  how  much  graver 
and  sterner  he  had  become  since  he  left 
Irkford.  If  he  were  always  going  to  be 
like  this — he  never  now  said  anything 
soothing  or  pleasant  to  her  ;  he  was 
dreadfully  severe-looking. 

”  Yes  ;  when,  dear  ?  I  suppose  the 
house  is  not  to  be  taken  just  to  stand 
empty.  Some  one  will  have  to  go  and 
live  in  it — you  aijd  I,  surely.” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  I  suppose  so,”  said  Liz¬ 
zie  slowly  and  constrainedly,  and  drop¬ 
ping  her  eyes. 

”  Well,  all  I  want  to  know  is,  when  ? 
Sometime  soon,  surely.  There  can  be 
nothing  in  the  way  now.  For  my 
part,  I  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  put 
off  more  than  a  week  or  two.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  Impossible  !”  she  cried, 
crimsoning,  and  speaking  with  such  ve¬ 
hemence  as  surprised  him. 

”  Recollect,  we  have  been  engaged 
more  than  a  year.  We  have  only  been 
waiting  till  we  could  be  married.  Now 
that  we  can,  why  put  it  off  any  longer  ?” 

“  It  is  so  fearfully  sudden,”  said  she, 
startled  out  of  her  affectation,  and  fum¬ 
bling  nervously  with  her  handkerchief. 

.\s  a  lover  he  was  sombre  enough. 
As  a  husband — almost  immediately  i 
There  must  be  no  more  New  Year’s 
cards  from  old  friends,  when  Bernard 
was  her  husband. 

“  Fearfully  sudden — well,  say  in  a 
month  or  two,  though  I  call  that  rather 
hard  lines.  But — this  is  January — why 
not  in  the  beginning  of  March  ?” 

”  March  is  so  stormy  and  cold  ;  it 
would  be  a  bad  omen  to  be  married  in  a 
storm,”  said  she,  laughing  nervously. 
“  No,  a  little  later  than  March.” 

"  Fix  your  own  time,  then,  dear ; 
only  don’t  put  it  off  too  long.” 

“  Suppose  we  said  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,”  suggested  Liz¬ 
zie,  plaiting  her  handkerchief  into  folds, 
which  she  studied  with  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 
Five  months  longer  of  unrest,  misery, 
suspense,  waiting  for  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  idea  was  terrible.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  face  it.  He  could 
make  the  sacrifice  if  it  were  to  be  done 
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at  once,  but  to  have  to  wait — it  could 
not  be.  He  set  himself  to  plead  in 
earnest  with  his  betrothed — at  least  with 
him  it  was  pleading,  to  her  it  seemed 
more  like  an  imperious  demand.  He 
said  he  thought  there  was  a  little  estrange¬ 
ment  between  them,  which  caused  him 
pain. 

He  begged  her  not  to  be  so  hard. 
His  gravity  and  earnestness  oppressed 
her  more  and  more.  The  darkest  fore¬ 
bodings  assailed  Lizzie  as  to  her  future 
happiness  with  this  Knight  of  the  Sor¬ 
rowful  Countenance. 

She  had  no  fixed  plan  ;  he  had  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  prevailed.  He  would  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  any  case,  by  his  superior 
strength  of  will,  as  he  had  done  at  the 
very  first  when  his  imperious  manner 
and  tones  had  almost  repelled  her,  and 
when  yet  he  had  contrived  to  gain  his 
own  way.  He  gained  it  again.  He 
made  her  promise  that  they  should  be 
married  at  the  end  of  .April ;  he  prom¬ 
ised  heron  his  side  all  manner  of  things. 
He  completely  reversed  her  decision 
about  the  Hunt  Ball.  She  would  go 
with  him,  she  meekly  said.  All  these 
things  she  promised  and  vowed,  and  at 
last  he  let  her  go,  having  promised,  on 
his  part,  to  take  her  home  to  Irkford  the 
day  after  the  Hunt  Ball.  She  said  that 
if  they  were  to  be  married  so  soon  she 
would  want  all  her  time  for  preparation 
— and  to  be  with  her  mother,  Lizzie 
added,  almost  piteously.  And  then  she 
made  her  escape,  looking  exceedingly 
tired,  and  very  much  disturbed.  He 
being  left  alone,  realized  with  a  singular 
clearness  and  vividness  these  comforting 
fficts  : 

First,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  had  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  a  tranquil  and  affectionate  man¬ 
ner  toward  his  dearest  Lizzie.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  never  had  there  been  so  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  or  even  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  them  as  now,  when  they  had 
mst  agreed  upon  the  very  day  of  their 
marriage.  Thirdly,  that  though  she 
was  a  wilful  girl,  with  plenty  of  likes 
and  dislikes,  yet  he  was  completely  her 
master  the  instant  it  pleased  him  to  be 
so.  That  he  could  make  her  yield  to 
him  and  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he 
chose,  but  that  he  could  not — charm  he 
never  so  wisely — make  her  agree  with 
him  by  light  of  reason  and  understand¬ 


ing,  could  not  make'her  like  his  way,  or 
like  doing  it — could  not,  in  a  word, 
change  her  nature,  though  he  could  sub¬ 
due  it  ;  a  pleasing  discovery,  perhaps, 
for  the  tyrant  by  nature,  who  loves 
always  to  have  the  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  to  see  his  slaves  crouch  as  he  comes 
in  sight,  but  a  most  galling  one  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Aglionby.  \ 

A  cheering  prospect  !  he  thought.  A 
wife  who,  if  he  left  her  entirely  to  her 
own  devices,  would  constantly  be  doing 
things  which  would  jar  upon  all  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  wishes — who  had  not  force  of 
character  enough  to  heartily  oppose  him 
— who  would  unwillingly,  servilely  obey, 
puzzled  and  uncomfortable,  but  not  ap¬ 
proving.  What  a  noble,  elevated  char¬ 
acter  he  would  feel  himself,  with  such  a 
life-companion  by  his  side  !  Perhaps  in 
time  she  would  become  like  some  women 
whom  he  had  seen  now  and  then — quite 
broken  in  ;  having  no  will  or  opinion  of 
their  own,  turning  appealing  eyes  to 
their  lords  upon  every  question.  Hide¬ 
ous  prospect  !  Would  it  ever  come  to 
that  ?  Which  evil  would  be  the  lesser  ? 
The  woman  whom  he  was  to  marry  was 
a  fool — that  fact  was  clearly  enough  re¬ 
vealed  to  him.  It  depended  upon  him 
whether  she  should  be  an  independent 
fool,  unrestrained,  and  at  liberty  to 
vaunt  her  folly  ;  or  w’hether  she  should 
be  a  fool  tamed  and  docile,  making  no 
disturbance,  but  cringing  like  a  spaniel. 
He  had  the  power  to  make  her  into 
either  of  these  things.  It  was  not  a 
pleasing  alternative.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  companion  ;  one  whose  in¬ 
telligence,  even  if  exerted  in  oppusitioif 
to  his  own,  should  be  on  something  like 
a  level  with  it.  But  that  was  never  to 
be.  Lizzie  was  his  ;  he  had  wooed  her, 
won  her  ;  since  she  loved  and  trusted  in 
him,  he  must  wear  her — and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

«*»«*«* 

Less  than  a  week  afterward,  Aglionby 
escorted  his  betrothed  home.  The  Hunt 
Ball  was  over  ;  it  had  been  more  of  a 
success,  so  far  as  decorum  and  strict 
propriety  of  demeanor  went,  than  that 
at  Danesdale  Castle,  but  Lizzie  had  not 
enjoyed  it  one  half  so  much.  The 
Misses  Conisbrough,  whom  she  honored 
with  her  peculiar  dislike,  had  not  been 
there.  Kandulf  Danesdale  had,  looking 
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very  pale,  behaving  very  courteously, 
but  as  it  seemed  to  Miss  Vane,  chill¬ 
ingly  ;  dancing  very  little,  and  appar¬ 
ently  considered  a  dull  partner  by  the 
young  ladies  whom  he  did  lead  out.  A 
dull  ball,  she  vowed  to  herself,  and  she 
was  ready  to  come  away  early.  It  was 
on  the  day  following  that  Aglionby  es¬ 
corted  her  home.  'They  had  not  much 
to  say  to  one  another  on  the  way.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  thoughts  were  busied  with  the 
future,  and  that  disagreeably.  Lizzie’s 
were  engrossed  with  a  letter  which  lay 
at  that  moment  in  her  pocket.  It  had 
come  in  an  envelope  addressed  by  Lucy 
Golding,  and  when  Bernard  had  given 
it  to  her,  he  had  casually  remarked  : 

“You  and  Miss  Golding  seem  great 
allies,  I.izzie.  I  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  an  affection  between  you.’’ 

“  Oh,  she’s  quite  an  old  friend,’’  Liz¬ 
zie  had  replied. 

But  the  handwriting  of  the  letter  was 
not  the  handwriting  of  the  address. 

In  truth,  Lizzie  was  in  greater  per¬ 
plexity  of  mind  than  she  ever  had  felt 
before.  The  one  thing  that  bound  her 
to  Bernard  was  his  wealth,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  to  offer  her.  All  her  feel¬ 
ings,  inclinations,  associations,  inclined 
to  Percy,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to 
a  responsible  post  in  the  bank  in  which 
he  served,  and  who  was  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  a  wife  in  great  comfort. 
Percy  had  addressed  words  of  the  deep¬ 
est  pathos  and  the  most  heartrending 
despair  to  her,  and  she  was  distracted 
what  to  do  with  him — now  more  than 
ever,  for  her  taste  of  aristocratic  society 
had  not  altogether  been  palatable  ;  and 
as  for  Bernard,  she  felt  chilled  every 
time  she  looked  at  him.  It  was  not  as 
if  he  maintained  even  his  former  brusque 
fondness  and  affection.  He  seemed  to 
have  changed  entirely.  She  had  been 
able  to  laugh  at  the  brusquerie,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  needed  but  a  caress  on  her 
part  to  soften  his  most  rugged  mood. 
But  now  there  was  nothing  rugged  to  be 
softened — only  an  imperturbable  and 
majestic  courtesy  which  literally  over¬ 
whelmed  her  ;  and  a  gravity  which  noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  have  power  to  lighten. 
To  have  to  live  with  him  always — if  he 
were  always  going  to  be  like  that — was 
a  prospect  which  appalled  her.  She 
shrank,  too,-  from  before  his  strong  will. 
She  did  not  wish  to  do  the  things  he 


wished  her  to  do,  but  when  he  persist¬ 
ed  ;  when  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  took  her  hand  in  his  strong  grasp, 
and  spoke  in  what  no  doubt  he  intended 
for  a  kind  voice,  but  which  was  a  voice 
that  most  distinctly  said,  “  Obey  !’’ 
then  she  felt  her  hear  beat  wildly — felt 
a  passionate  desire  to  angrily  fling  off 
his  hand  and  say,  “  I  will  not  !’’  and 
wrench  herself  free  ;  felt  at  the  same 
time  a  horrible,  hot  sensation  which  was 
stronger  than  she  was,  so  that  she  always 
ended  by  submitting  to  him. 

He  seldom  caused  her  to  have  this 
sensation,  it  is  true — she  had  felt  it 
when  he  forbade  her  to  speak  slightingly 
of  his  cousins,  and  in  the  conversation 
that  followed  ;  but  it  was  a  sensation 
which  left  a  smart  behind  it  long  after 
the  first  rush  of  it  was  over  ;  it  left  her 
quivering,  angry,  yet  helpless  ;  confused 
and  miserable.  In  a  word,  it  was  the 
sensation  of  fear.  She  feared  her  mas¬ 
ter  because  she  was  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  him.  It  was  not  a  happy  state 
of  things.  Looked  at  from  Lizzie’s 
point  of  view,  she  was  a  misunderstood 
being — a  femme  incomprise.  And  J  am 
not  sure  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  her  view  of  the  case. 

Bernard  only  stayed  two  or  three  days 
at  Irkford  ;  long  enough  to  choose  and 
take  a  house,  and  to  give  Lizzie  carte 
blanche  as  to  the  furnishing  of  it.  He 
said  he  would  go  and  see  after  Scar  Foot 
being  brightened  up  a  little,  and  Miss 
Vane  said  yes,  that  was  a  very  good 
idea.  If  she  wanted  him  she  was  to 
send  for  him,  he  said  ;  and  Lizzie  said 
yes,  she  would.  He  would  in  any  case 
be  sure  to  come  and  see  her  before 
April,  he  added  ;  and  Lizzie  said  yes, 
indeed,  she  hoped  he  would  ;  only  he 
was  to  be  sure  and  let  her  know  before 
he  did  come,  which  he  promised. 

He  called  to  see  Percy,  and  thought 
his  old  friend  was  stiff  and  ungenial. 
He  went  to  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Sharpe’s 
warehouse  and  found  his  old  friend  Bob 
Stansfield  there,  looking  very  pale  and 
overworked.  Aglionby  carried  him  off 
with  him  to  Scar  Foot,  and  said  he  had 
better  learn  to  be  a  farmer.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Scar  Foot  in  the  middle  of 
January,  found  Mrs.  Bryce  there,  and 
greeted  her  with  the  words  : 

“  .Aunt,  it  is  good  to  be  at  home 
again.  ’  ’ 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

DELPHINE. 

When  Judith  and  her  sister  left 
Danesdale  on  the  night  after  the  ball, 
they  drove  home  without  exchanging  a 
syllable.  Judith  was  for  once  too  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  herself  and  her  own  concerns 
to  notice  her  companion. 

Delphine  had  folded  her  cloak  around 
her,  and  crouched,  as  if  exceedingly 
w'eary,  into  one  comer  of  the  carriage. 
With  her  face  turned  toward  the  win¬ 
dow,  away  from  Judith,  she  remained 
motionless,  voiceless,  until  at  last  they 
arrived  at  Yoresett  House.  It  took  a 
long  time  before  Rhoda  could  be  roused 
from  her  sleep  by  the  parlor  fire,  to  let 
them  in.  At  last  she  opened  the  door 
to  them,  and  they  went  in,  and  paused 
in  the  great  bare  stone  passage.  Their 
candles  stood  there,  and  a  lighted  lamp. 

“  Well,”  said  Rhoda,  yawning,  and 
rubbing  her  eyes.  "  What  sort  of  a 
party  was  it  ?” 

Delphine  made  no  reply,  but  lighted 
her  candle. 

Rhoda  was  too  sleepy  to  be  very  de¬ 
termined  about  receiving  an  answ’er  to 
her  question,  and  still  stood  rubbing  her 
eyes  and  inarticulately  murmuring  that 
it  must  be  very  late. 

“  Good  night  !”  observed  Delphine, 
with  a  shadow  of  her  usual  shadowy 
smile,  and  drawing  her  white  cloak 
about  her,  her  white  figure  flitted  up  the 
stairs. 

Then  first  it  was  that  Judith  began  to 
remark  something  unusual  in  Delphine's 
behavior.  She  said  nothing,  but  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  telling  Rhoda,  who 
had  summoned  up  animation  enough 
again  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a  party  it 
was,  that  it  was  very  large,  and  very 
brilliant,  and  that  she  was  too  tired  to 
say  anything  about  it  to-night — she 
would  tell  her  to-morrow.  Thereupon 
she  put  a  candle  into  the  sleepy  maid¬ 
en’s  hand,  and  with  an  indulgent  smile 
bade  her  go.  She  would  follow  when 
she  had  looked  round  the  house. 

It  came  as  something  soothing,  after 
the  powerful  agitation  of  the  past  hours, 
to  go,  candle  in  hand,  through  all  the 
dark,  cold  passages,  trying  the  doors, 
and  seeing  that  all  was  locked  up. 
Then  she  put  out  the  lamp  in  the  parlor, 
and  took  her  way  upstairs.  She  entered 


her  own  room,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
opened  into  Delphine's,  though  they 
both  had  doors  into  the  landing.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  Judith  was  that 
this  door  between  their  rooms  was  shut. 
The  shut  door  chilled  her  heart.  She 
put  her  candle  down,  and  stood  still, 
listening.  A  silence  as  of  the'  grave 
greeted  her.  Delphine  could  not,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  have  taken  off  her 
finery,  and  got  into  bed,  and  gone  to 
^\cc^—erg0,  she  must  be  sitting,  or 
standing,  or  at  any  rate  waking,  con¬ 
scious,  living,  in  that  room,  behind  that 
closed  door. 

Dread  seized  Judith’s  heart.  They 
were  accustomed  to  undress  with  the 
partition-door  open,  walking  in  and  out 
of  each  other’s  rooms,  chatting,  or 
silent,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  never 
debarred  either  from  entering  the  other’s 
chamber.  And  they  always  left  the 
door  oi>en  at  last,  and  exchanged  a 
good-night  before  going  to  sleep.  What 
did  this  miserable,  this  unnatural  closed 
door  mean  ? 

“  I  wonder — I  hope — surely  it  is  not 
anything  that  Randulf  Danesdale  has 
said  !”  speculated  Judith,  in  great  un¬ 
easiness.  She  began  to  undress,  but 
that  closed  door  importuned  her.  Still 
not  a  sound  from  within.  She  began  to 
question  herself  as  to  what  she  was  to 
do.  To  get  into  bed  and  take  no  notice 
of  Delphine  was  a  sheer  impossibility. 
When  she  had  taken  off  her  beautiful 
frock,  and  hung  it  up,  and  put  on  her 
dressing-gown,  and  taken  her  hair-brush 
in  her  hand,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
If  any  sound  from  within  had  reached 
her,  she  could  have  endured  it,  but  the 
silence  remained  profound  as  eve^,  She 
put  the  brush  down,  stepped  across  the 
room,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  door. 
No  reply. 

Another  knock,  and  “  Delphine  !” 

She  had  to  knock  again,  and  again  to 
cry  “  Delphine  !”  and  then  her  sister's 
voice,  calm  and  composed,  said  : 

”  Well  ?” 

“  May  I  not  come  in,  and  say  good¬ 
night  ?” 

A  slight  rustle.  Then  the  door  was 
opened — a  very  little,  and  Delphine 
stood  on  the  other  side,  still  fully 
dressed,  and  without  letting  Judith  in, 
said  “  Good-night,”  and  bent  forward 
to  kiss  her. 
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“  Del,  what  is  this  ?”  asked  Judith, 
in  great  distress.  “  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  the  same  sweet, 
composed  voice.  "  I  am  a  little  tired. 
Let  me  alone.” 

“  Tired — well,  let  me  come  in  and 
help  you  take  off  your  dress,  and  brush 
your  hair,  Del  !” 

There  was  an  almost  urgent  appeal  in 
her  voice. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  shall  sit  by  my 
fire  a  little  while,  I  dare  say.  You  look 
tired.  Go  to  bed.  Good-night.” 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  then — 
closed  the  door  again,  gently,  slowly, 
but  most  decidedly. 

Judith  retired,  almost  wild  with  vague 
alarm.  Some  great  blow  had  befallen 
Delphine.  She,  who  was  now  so  well 
”  acquainted  with  grief,”  was  quite  sure 
of  that.  Who  would  have  supposed  that 
sha  would  take  this  trouble  so  coldly 
and  sternly,  so  entirely  to  herself,  as  to 
shut  out  even  her  best-beloved,  her  per¬ 
fect  friend  and  companion,  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  it  ?  She  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  She  could  not  tell  whether  Del¬ 
phine  ever  went  to  bed.  She  lay  awake 
with  her  nerves  strained,  and  her  ear  in¬ 
tent  to  catch  the  faintest  sound  from  her 
sister’s  room,  and  still  none  came..  It 
was  a  cruel  vigil.  When  it  was  quite 
late,  though  before  the  late  daybreak 
had  appeared,  Judith  dropped  into  an 
uneasy  sleep,  which  presently  grew  more 
profound.  Wearied  out  with  grief,  emo¬ 
tion,  and  fear,  she  _slept  soundly  for  a 
few  hours,  and  when  she  awoke,  the 
daylight  made  itself  visible  even  through 
the  down-drawn  blind. 

Feeling  that  it  must  be  very  late,  and 
forgetting  for  a  few  blessed  moments  the 
ball,  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
she  sprang  up  and  began  to  dress. 
Very  soon,  of  course,  it  all  returned  to 
her  ;  the  brief  flash  of  hope  and  new 
life  was  over  ;  gray  reality,  stony-heart¬ 
ed  facts,  the  clouded  future  reasserted 
themselves,  ttnd  it  was  with  a  heart  as 
heavy  as  usual  that  she  at  last  went 
downstairs. 

In  the  parlor  she  found  that  which  in 
nowise  tended  to  reassure  her,  or 
brighten  her  spirits.  The  breakfast- 
things  were  still  on  the  table  ;  Rhoda 
and  Mrs.  Conisbrough  appeared  to  have 
finished.  The  latter  was  seated  in  her 


rocking-chair  by  the  fire  ;  the  former 
was  at  the  table,  her  elbows  resting  upon 
it.  Both  faces  were  turned  tow'ard  Del¬ 
phine,  with  an  expression  of  pleased  in¬ 
terest,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  a  face  devoid  of  all  trace  of  color 
(but  that  might  easily  be  fatigue),  and 
looking  the  whiter  in  her  black  dress. 
She  too  was  smiling  ;  she  w’as  talking — 
she  was  entertaining  her  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter  with  an  account  of  la«t  night’s  ball — 
of  the  company,  the  dresses,  and  the 
behavior  of  those  present  ;  and  her  de¬ 
scriptions  were  flavored  with  an  ill- 
natured  sarcasm  very  unusual  to  her. 
Just  now  she  was  describing  Miss  Vane 
and  her  pink  frock,  and  her  manners 
and  conduct  in  general,  holding  them 
up  in  a  light  of  ridicule,  which,  could 
the  object  have  been  cognizant  of  it, 
must  have  caused  her  spasms  of  mortifi¬ 
cation. 

When  Judith  came  in,  she  was  w-el- 
comed  also,  as  being  the  possible  source 
of  more  interesting  information  ;  but 
very  soon  her  mechanical,  spiritless  re¬ 
citals  and  monosyllabic  replies  drew 
down  Rhoda’s  indignation,  and  Judith, 
with  a  forced  smile  and  a  horrible  pain 
at  her  heart,  said  she  would  not  attempt 
to  rival  Delphine,  for  that  she  had  not 
enjoyed  the  party  and  could  not  pretend 
to  describe  it  in  an  amusing  manner. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  things 
were  still  in  the  same  miserable  state. 
Delphine  still  wore  the  same  blanched 
face,  still  continued  to  show  the  same 
spirit  of  raillery  and  indifference.  When 
she  was  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  it 
was  always  she  who  led  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  was,  as  Rhoda  gratefully  in¬ 
formed  her,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
party. 

“  I  w'ish  you  could  go  to  a  ball  every 
week,  Del,”  she  said  fervently.  “  It 
makes  you  quite  delightful  !” 

To  which  Delphine  replied,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  laugh,  that  monotony  palled.  Rhoda 
would  soon  be  tired  of  hearing  of  balls, 
which  must  all  bear  a  strong  family  re¬ 
semblance  the  one  to  the  other.  Occa¬ 
sionally  Judith  had  found  Delphine 
silent  and  alone,  and  then  she  realized 
how  completely  the  other  demeanor  was 
a  mask,  put  on  to  deceive  and  to  cover 
some  secret  grief — secret  indeed. 

There  are  girls,  and  girls.  Delphine 
surprised  the  person  who  knew  her  best 
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by  the  manner  in  which  she  took  her 
grief.  Whatever  it  was,  she  kept  it  to 
herself.  She  had  taken  it  in  her  arms, 
as  it  were,  and  made  a  companion  of  it, 
of  whom  she  was  very  jealous.  She 
kept  it  for  her  own  delectation  alone. 
No  one  else  was  suffered  even  to  lift  a 
corner  of  the  thick  veil  ^fhich  shrouded 
it.  No  one  knew  what  it  said  to  her,  or 
she  to  it,  in  the  long  night-watches,  in 
the  silent  vigi's^of  darkness,  or  alone  in 
the  daylight  hours  ;  nay,  so  fondly  did 
she  guard  it,  that  none  in  the  house,  ex¬ 
cept  Judith,  even  suspected  its  existence. 
Though  her  mother  noted  her  white 
face,  she  was  completely  deceived  by 
her  composed  and  cheerful  demeanor. 


and  said  that  when  the  weather  was 
warmer,  Delphine  would  be  stronger. 
It  was  Judith  alone  who  instinctively  felt 
that  never  had  her  sister  been  stronger, 
never  so  strong,  as  now,  when  she 
looked  so  white  and  wan.  But  she  also 
felt  it  was  that  terrible  kind  of  strength 
which  feeds  upon  the  spirit  which  sup¬ 
plies  it ;  when  that  is  exhausted,  body 
and  soul  seem  to  break  down  together  in 
an  utter  collapse,  and  this  was  what  the 
elder  girl  feared  for  the  younger  ;  this 
was  why  she  longed  irrepressibly  that 
Delphine  would  only  speak  to  her — con¬ 
fess  her  wretchedness — impart  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  her  grief. —  Temple 
Bar. 


THE  JEWISH  QUESTION. 


BY  PROF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


On  opening  the  Ninteenih  Century 
the  other  day  in  Canada,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  of  the 
Jewish  World,  in  his  paper  on  the  Anti- 
Jewish  agitation  had  set  me  down  as 
having  commenced  the  agitation  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Wolf  writes,  as  he  avows, 
under  the  influence  of  "  all-consuming 
indignation  and  strong  passion,’*  for 
which  it  is  easy,  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  feel  respect  and  sympathy,  but 
whirh  cannot  fail  to  color  his  statements. 
I  replied  at  the  time  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  had  ever  been  an  Anti- 
Jewish  agitation  in  England.  No  tid¬ 
ings  of  such  a  movement  had  reached 
Canada.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  fully  the 
due  measure  of  homage  was  being  paid 
by  the  highest  representatives  of  English 
society  to  Jewish  wealth.  We  had  even 
received  accounts,  in  connection  with 
the  last  general  election,  of  a  new  politi¬ 
cal  sect  which  was  seeking  to  identify 
the  English  race  with  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  to  found  on  that  pedigree  a  claim 
to  world-wide  dominion.  In  Germany, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  there  has 
been  an  Anti- Jewish  agitation  ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  apprehend,  there  has  been  none. 

It  had  happened  that  when  1  was  last 
in  England  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
war  with  Russia,  which  would  have  in¬ 
volved  the  whole  Empire,  including 
Canada,  whose  mercantile  marine  would 


have  been  in  great  danger  of  being  cut 
up  by  Russian  cruisers.  The  Jewish  in¬ 
terest  throughout  Europe,  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Press  of  Vienna  as  its  chief  organ, 
was  doing  its  utmost  to  push  us  in.  Mr. 
Lucien  Wolf  avows  that  the  Jews  all 
over  the  world  were  united  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  hypo¬ 
critical  designs  of  Russia;  though  Russia 
might  perhaps  retort  the  epithet,  inas¬ 
much  as  her  crime  in  their  eyes  was  not 
her  ambition  but  her  protection  of  the 
Eastern  Christians,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  a  quarrel  of  their  own.  At  such  a 
crisis  it  was  necessary  and  right  to  re¬ 
mind  the  English  people  that  Israel  was 
a  separate  race,  with  tribal  objects,  and 
that  its  enmities  could  not  be  safely  al¬ 
lowed  to  sway  the  councils  of  England. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  Jews, 
there  was  room  for  doubt ;  we  had  some 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  as  much 
of  extortion  on  one  side  a^  of  fanaticism 
on  the  other  ;  but  at  all  events  it  was 
not  an  English  quarrel,  or  one  in  which 
English  blood  could  justifiably  be  shed. 

I  heartily  supported,  and,  were  it 
needful,  would  heartily  support  again, 
the  political  enfranchisement  of  the 
Jews,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  believe 
that  people  who  intrench  themselves  in 
tribal  exclusiveness,  refuse  intermar¬ 
riage,  and  treat  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
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nity  as  Gentiles,  are  the  very  best  of 
candidates  for  citizenship.  But  the 
franchise  is  a  trust,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  every  one  must  expect  to  be 
watched,  especially  those  who  are  liable 
to  any  peculiar  bias,  above  all  when  their 
allegiance  is  divided  between  the  nation 
and  some  other  power  or  interest.  The 
staunchest  advocate  of  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  has  never  doubted  that  it  was 
right  to  watch  the  Catholics,  at  least  the 
Ultramontanes,  as  often  as  there  was 
any  possibility  of  a  divergence  between 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  those  of 
the  Papacy.  If  I  am  not  misinformed, 
the  movement  against  the  Jesuits  and 
against  Ultramontanism  in  Germany — 
the  Education  War,  as  it  is  called — has 
found  ardent  supporters  among  the 
Jews.  Especially  is  vigilance  needful 
when  the  equivocal  influence  is  exercised 
through  the  secretly  enslaved  organs  of 
an  ostensibly  independent  Press. 

If  patriotism  means  merely  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  perform  all  social  duties  and  to 
do  good  to  the  community,  nobody  can 
deny  that  it  may  be  possessed  in  the 
largest  measure  by  the  kinsmen  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  But  if  it  means  un¬ 
divided  devotion  to  the  national  interest, 
there  is  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it  can 
be  possessed  without  abatement  by  the 
members  -of  a  cosmopolitan  and  wander¬ 
ing  race,  with  a  tribal  bond,  tribal  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  tribal  feelings  of  its  own. 
Far  be  it  from  Liberals  to  set  up  a  nar¬ 
row  patriotism  as  the  highest  of  virtues, 
or  to  make  an  idol  of  the  nation.  There 
is  something  higher  than  nationality, 
something  which  nationality  at  present 
ought  to  serve,  and  in  which  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  merged.  Mazzini  taught  us 
how  to  think  upon  that  subject.  But 
tribalism  is  not  higher  or  more  liberal 
than  nationality  ;  it  is  lower  and  less 
liberal  ;  it  is  the  primeval  germ  of  which 
nationality  is  the  more  civilized  develop¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  the  narrowest  patriot 
make  such  a  religious  idol  of  his  nation 
as  the  Jew  makes  of  his  tribe.  All  the 
other  races  profess  at  least  allegiance  to 
humanity  ;  they  all  look  forward,  how¬ 
ever  vaguely,  to  a  day  of  universal 
brotherhood  ;  they  cannot  help  doing 
this  if  they  are  Christian,  and  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Jew  alone  regards  his  race  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  humanity,  and  looks  forward  not 
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to  its  ultimate  union  with  other  races, 
but  to  its  triumph  over  them  all,  and  to 
its  final  ascendency  under  the  leadership 
of  a  tribal  Messiah.  1  mean  of  course 
the  genuine,  or,  as  the  Americans  would 
say  with  rough  picturesqueness,  the 
“  hard-shell  ”  Jews.  About  the  position 
of  these  alone  can  there  be  any  question. 
As  to  the  men  of  Jewish  descent  who 
have  put  off  tribalism  altogether,  we 
have  only  to  welcome  them  as  citizens 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  and  to 
rejoice  in  any  good  gifts,  peculiar  to 
their  stock,  which  they  may  bring  to  the 
common  store.  But  Mr.  Wolf  speaks 
for  the  genuine  Jew  ;  he  rejects,  evi¬ 
dently  with  abhorrence,  the  thought  of 
intermarriage  with  the  Gentile. 

Of  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  power 
and  an  interest  apart  from  the  nations, 
though  domiciled  among  them,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  One  who  has 
deeply  studied  the  question,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  in  his  recent  and  very  interesting 
work  “The  Land  of  Gilead,”  dwells 
more  than  once  on  the  great  advantages 
which  any  European  Government  might 
gain  over  its  rivals  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Jews.  “  It  is  evident,”  he  says, 
“  that  the  policy  which  I  have  proposed 
to  the  Turkish  Government  (/.<r.  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Palestine)  might  be  adopted 
with  equal  advantage  by  England  or  any 
other  European  Power.  The  nation 
that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jews  and 
their  restoration  to  Palestine  would  be 
able  to  rely  on  their  support  in  financial 
operations  on  the  largest  scale,  upon  the 
powerful  influence  which  they  wield  in 
the  Press  of  many  countries,  and  on 
their  political  co-operation  in  those 
countries,  which  would  of  necessity  tend 
to  paralyze  the  diplomatic  and  even  hos¬ 
tile  action  of  Powers  antagonistic  to  the 
one  with  which  they  were  .allied.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  financial,  political,  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance  to  which  the  Jews 
have  now  attained,  there  is  probably  no 
one  power  in  Europe  that  would  prove 
so  valuable  an  ally  to  a  nation  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  a' European  war  as  this 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  cosmopolitan 
race.”  Perhaps  the  writer  of  these 
words  hardly  realizes  the  state  of  things 
which  they  present  to  our  minds.  We 
see  the  Governments  of  Europe  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  favor  and  sup¬ 
port  of  an  anti-national  money  power. 
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which  would  itself  be  morally  unfettered 
by  any  allegiance,  would  be  ever  ready 
to  betray  and  secretly  paralyze  for  its 
own  objects  the  Governments  under  the 
protection  of  which  its  members  were 
living,  and  of  course  would  be  always 
gaining  strength  and  predominance  at 
the  expense  of  a  divided  and  subservient 
world.  The  least  part  of  the  evil  would 
be  the  wound  inflicted  on  our  pride.  It 
is  the  highest  treason  against  civilization 
that  Mr.  Oliphant  unwittingly  suggests. 
If  Russia  were  alone  to  stand  out  against 
such  submission,  even  though  her  mo¬ 
tives  might  not  be  untainted,  she  would 
practically  acquire  no  inconsiderable  title 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  nations. 

The  allusion  to  the  influence  wielded 
by  the  Jews  in  the  European  Press  has 
a  particularly  sinister  sound.  This,  as 
has  already  been  said,  is  a  danger  the 
growth  of  which  specially  justifies  our 
vigilance.  In  the  social  as  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  sphere  new  diseases  are  continually 
making  their  appearance.  One  of  the 
new  social  diseases  of  the  present  day, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  deadly,  is  the 
perversion  of  public  opinion  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  private  or  sectional  objects,  by 
the  clandestine  manipulation  of  the 
Press. 

Mr.  Wolf  throughout  his  paper  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  main  question  between 
the  Jews  and  theh'  adversaries  is  one  of 
religion,  and  that  opposition  to  Jewish 
ascendency  is  a  revival  of  religious  per¬ 
secution.  To  the  full  extent  to  which 
his  belief  is  well  founded,  I  share  his 
“  all-consuming  indignation.”  Indeed 
the  fear  of  seeming  to  abet  anything  like 
an  attack  on  liberty  of  conscience  makes 
me  almost  shrink  from  dealing  with  the 
subject.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  feel 
that  I  am  tolerably  free  from  reproach. 
I  believe  I  have  on  all  occasions  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  supported  the  cause 
of  perfect  freedom  of  opinion.  I  have 
advocated  unsectarian  education  in  all 
its  grades,  and  no  one  can  desire  more 
heartily  than  I  do  to  see  the  last  relic  of 
intolerance  swept  away  from  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
among  the  opponents  of  Liberal  princi¬ 
ples  on  both  these  points,  as  I  am  told, 
are  rich  Jews,  who  have  apparently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  sectarian 
education  and  exclusive  tests  are  useful 
guardians  of  certain  special  interests. 


It  seems  that  in  France  corresponding 
phenomena  present  themselves.  The 
French  correspondent  of  a  thoroughly 
pro-Jewish  journal  in  this  country  re¬ 
marks,  with  reference  to  the  part  played 
by  the  Jews  in  French  politics,  that 
“  the  Jew,  when  struggling,  or  merely 
rich,  is  Anti-Clerical  and  Liberal,  but 
when  he  becomes  a  magnate  and  wants 
to  marry  his  children  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  ‘  crusading’  families  of  un¬ 
doubted  nobility,  he  becomes  a  supporter 
of  moral  order  and  all  that  is  comprised 
in  the  term.”  It  is  possible,  then,  to  be 
opposed  to  Jews  and  yet  to  be  on  the 
side  of  religious  liberty.  If  I  mistake 
not,  the  possibility  will  become  more 
evident  every  day  in  proportion  as  Israel 
accumulates  more  wealth,  and  becomes 
more  identified  with  the  class  to  which 
the  good  things  and  the  honors  of  the 
world  belong. 

For  my  part  I  have  been  all  along  per¬ 
suaded  that  in  these  troubles  religion  is 
not  the  primary  but  a  secondary  cause  ; 
though,  as  it  struck  the  eye  of  superfi¬ 
cial  observers  most,  it  has  been  hitherto 
taken  for  the  primary  cause  ;  much  as 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  the  conflict  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  one  entirely  be¬ 
tween  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  even 
the  Whiteboy  outrages,  though  plainly 
agrarian,  were  imagined  to  be  Connected 
with  the  religious  feud.  The  root  of  the 
mischief  lies,  I  am  convinced,  not  in  the 
peculiar  creed,  but  in  the  i)eculiar  char¬ 
acter,  habits,  and  position  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  in  their  tribal  exclusiveness, 
their  practice  of  the  tribal  rite  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  nature  of  the  trades  to 
which  they  are  addicted,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stand  to  the  native 
races  of  the  countries  wherein  they  take 
up  their  abode  as  a  wandering  and  para¬ 
sitic  race,  without  a  country,  avoiding 
ordinary  labor,  and  spreading  over  the 
w’orld  to  live  on  the  labor  of  others  by 
means  of  usury  and  other  pursuits  of 
the  same  sort.  They  are  not  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind.  The  Armenians 
are  another,  the  Parsees  a  third  ;  the 
Greeks  were  fast  becoming  a  fourth, 
when  happily  alike  for  them  and  other 
nations  their  country  was  restored  to 
them.  The  Lombards  and  Cahorsins 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  examples  of 
the  same  tendency  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
the  Gipsies  are  in  a  different  way.  But 
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the  theological  importance  attached  to 
the  Jews  and  the  belief  in  the  divinely 
ordained  and  penal  character  of  their 
wanderings  has  prevented  their  case 
from  being  referred  to  the  historical  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  caused  their 
dispersion  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  far 
the  most  memorable,  which  assuredly  it 
is,  but  as  absolutely  unique. 

I  had  once  been  listening  to  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  that  most  excellent 
scion  pf  the  Jewish  race,  the  late  Sir  F. 
Goldsmith,  respecting  the  maltreatment 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Danubian  Principali¬ 
ties,  in  which  it  was  assumed  both  by 
the  mover  and  by  the  Foreign  Minister, 
who  replied  to  him,  that  the  case  was 
one  of  religious  persecution.  At  my 
side  sat  a  friend  who  knew  the  Princi¬ 
palities  well,  who  hated  wrong  and  op¬ 
pression  of  all  kinds  if  ever  man  did, 
and  who  was  not  a  Christian  but  an 
avowed  Agnostic.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  real  point  had  been  missed  ; 
that  the  case  in  its  essential  character  was 
not  one  of  religious  persecution  ;  that 
the  people,  a  good-natured  race,  were 
not  inflamed  with  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  faith  ;  that  a  Jewish  synagogue 
in  one  of  the  cities  received  aid  from  the 
Government.  The  Jews,  he  said,  came 
among  a  simple-minded  peasantry,  de¬ 
voured  its  substance  by  usury,  dispos¬ 
sessed  it  of  its  freeholds,  and  at  the  same 
time  corrupted  it  by  the  practice  of  de¬ 
moralizing  trades  ;  hence  attempts  were 
made  to  exclude  them  from  the  country, 
and  they  were  sometimes  treated  with 
cruel  violence.  In  Russia,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  best  authorities,  including 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  the  people  re¬ 
gard  religion  very  much  as  a  question  of 
nationality,  deeming  it  perfectly  natural 
that  a  man  of  a  different  race  should 
also  have  a  different  creed,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Christian  villages  dwell 
peaceably  side  by  side  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  villages  which  are  not  Christian. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  this  case 
again  religious  fanaticism  can  hardly  be 
the  chief  source  of  the  popular  excite¬ 
ment.  The  Germans  are  being  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  herd  of  infuriated  and 
brutal  bigots  ;  but  they  are  in  reality  a 
kindly  people,  and  their  history  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  free  from  the  stains  of  religious 
persecution,  especially  if  we  take  out  the 


action  of  Austria,  which  is  really  not  a 
German  power.  Mr.  Wolf  complains  of 
the  frequent  Boycotting  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  He  refers,  I  presume, 
to  the  refusal,  some  time  ago,  of  New 
York  insurance  offices  to  insure  the 
houses  of  the  Jews,  and  to  their  recent 
exclusion  from  some  hotels  in  the  same 
State.  At  least  I  know  of  nothing  else 
to  which  the  term  Boycotting  could  be 
applied.  In  both  cases  the  reason  may 
have  been  insufficient ;  but  in  both  it 
was  certainly  commercial,  not  religious. 
No  New  York  insurance  office  or  hotel 
would  ever  refuse  anybody’s  money  on 
religious  grounds.  At  the  time  of  seces¬ 
sion  an  order,  the  exact  tenor  of  which 
I  do  not  now  remember,  was  issued  by 
a  Federal  commander  against  the  Jews, 
who  were  plying  their  usual  trades  m  the 
wake  of  war  ;  but  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  this  was  a  military  measure,  with 
which  bigotry  had  nothing  to  do.  That 
the  Jews  should  have  exposed  themselves 
to  exceptional  treatment  in  a  country 
where  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
and  ecpiality  is  so  firmly  established,  not 
only  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  it  is  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that 
there  may  be  other  than  religious 
grounds  for  the  popular  feeling  against 
them  in  other  countries  also.  No  man 
is  responsible  to  his  fellowmen  for  his 
beliefs,  however  strange  they  may  be  ; 
but  every  man,  whatever  his  beliefs, 
must  take  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  actions.  He  who  plies  an  unpopular 
trade,  or  does  what  is  offensive  to  his 
neighbors,  at  the  same  time  treating 
them  as  Gentiles,  will  be  sure  to  incur 
odium  not  only  of  the  theological  kind. 
That  his  ancestors,  eighteen  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  instigated  Pilate  to  cru¬ 
cify  Christ  is  a  very  bad  reason  for  mal¬ 
treating  any  man  at  the  present  day  ; 
but  it  is  an  equally  bad  reason  for  allow¬ 
ing  any  maii  to  behave  offensively  at  the 
present  day  that  his  ancestors  were  mal¬ 
treated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  such  German  pamphlets  as  I  have 
seen  upon  this  question  I  have  not 
noticed  strong  traces  of  theological  an¬ 
tagonism.  Herr  Stocker  seems  fully 
imbued  with  the  old-fashioned  reverence 
for  the  faith  of  Israel  ;  his  complaint  is 
rather  that  there  is  too  little  of  it  among 
the  modem  Israelites  than  that  there  is 
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too  much.  'I‘he  Jewish  antipathy  to  race,  but  the  saying  points  to  a  serious 
labor  offends  him  as  a  Christian  Social-  and  important  truth, 
ist,  with  whom  the  duty  and  the  dignity  It  is  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
of  labor  are  primary  articles  of  faith  ;  same  erroneous  impression,  as  I  venture 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  religious  to  think,  that  Mr.  Wolf  ascribes  what- 
antagonism  that  I  have  observed.  Herr  ever  is  not  lofty  in  the  commercial  char- 
Stiicker  complains,  it  is  true,  of  the  at-  acter  and  habits  of  the  Jews  to  the 
tacks  made  by  the  Jewish  Press  on  “  demoniac  attitude”  of  Christianity, 
Christianity  ;  but  this  he  might  do  with-  that  he  depicts  the  conduct  of  Christen- 
out  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  in-  dom  towards  Judaism  throughout  history 
tolerance,  though  perhaps  there  is  some  as  “a  persecution  unexampled  for  its 
exaggeration  in  his  complaints.  long  duration  and  calculated  malignity,” 

The  belief  that  these  troubles  are  that  he  speaks  of  the  “  brutality  and 
wholly  or  mainly  religious  flows  natural-  infamous  uncharitableness  with  which 
ly  from  the  notion  almost  universally  throughout  the  ages  the  Jews  have  been 
entertained,  that  Israel  is  merely  a  dis-  wantonly  persecuted  by  the  soi-disant 
senting  sect.  Talleyrand,  as  a  remark-  votaries  of  a  Gospel  of  Mercy.”  Such 
able  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Wolf  shows,  expressions,  I  submit,  betray  a  misread - 
fancied  that  a  Jew  was  just  like  other  ing  of  history,  and  one  which  not  only 
citizens,  saving  his  theological  opinions,  produces  a  misconception  as  to  the  main 
and  that  when  toleration  was  extended  source  of  these  calamitous  conflicts  in 
to  those  opinions  he  would  become  like  the  past,  but  prevents  the  Jew  from  see- 
other  citizens  in  every  respect.  The  ing  what  is  the  only  real  security  against 
advocacy  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  their  recurrence  in  the  future.  The 
England  proceeded  on  the  same  assump-  group  of  nations  which  makes  up  Chris- 
tion,  while  the  opposition  was  founded  tendom  emerged  from  barbarism  only 
on  that  of  a  religious  crime  and  a  divine  by  a  very  gradual  process,  as  did  also 
sentence.  The  result  has  proved  that  the  nation  which  deemed  that  it  pleased 
though  emancipation  was  wise  and  right,  its  God  by  the  massacre  of  the  Canaan- 
the  impression  under  which  the  debate  ites  with  their  wives  and  children,'  and 
was  conducted  was  mistaken.  We  now  which  penned  the  books  of  Judges, 
see  that  Israel  is  not  a  sect,  but  a  vast  Chronicles,  and  Esther  ;  but  apart  from 
relic  of  primaeval  tribalism,  with  its  tri-  any  belief  about  revelation,  and  from 
bal  mark,  its  tribal  separatism,  and  its  theological  questions  altogether,  it  has 
tribal  God.  The  affinity  of  Judaism  is  as  fair  a  claim  at  least  as  any  other 
not  to  nonconformity  but  to  caste.  If  group  to  be  painted  with  historical  dis- 
Judaism  were  a  religion,  as  Christianity  crimination,  and  not  carelessly  daubed 
or  Buddhism  is,  it  would,  like  Christi-  with  black.  Perhaps  in  regard  to  the 
anity  and  Buddhism,  proselytize  ;  it  did  Jewish  question  the  self-accusation  of 
proselytize  during  that  period  of  its  his-  Christendom,  since  its  acceptance  of  the 
tory  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  principle  of  toleration,  has  somewhat  ex- 
Greek  philosophy  and  other  liberalizing  ceeded  the  fact,  as  the  self-accusation  of 
agencies,  it  was  tending  from  the  condi-  reformed  sinners  is  apt  to  do.  Mr. 
tion  of  a  tribal  to  that  of  a  universal  Wolf’s  sweeping  language  is  enough  in 
creed,  though  it  subsequently  fell  back  itself  to  suggest  the  need  of  historical  re- 
into  tribalism,  Philo  succumbing  to  the  vision,  though  by  most  of  his  Christian 
Rabbi,  while  the  more  spiritual  and  uni-  readers  it  will  be  accepted  without  criti- 
versal  element  disengaged  itself  in  the  cism  and  echoed  with  a  penitential  sigh, 
form  of  Christianity.  A  Jewish  writer.  There  are  features  common  to  the 
who  is  himself  a  striking  proof  of  the  characters  of  Orientals  generally,  and 
fact  that  the  race  is  much  and  the  relig-  visible  in  that  of  the  Jew,  for  which 
ious  profession  little,  has  said  that  the  Christendom  plainly  is  not  responsible. 
Jews  no  more  care  to  make  proselytes  Nor  is  Christendom  responsible  for  any- 
Ihan  does  the  House  of  Lords.  We  thing  that  originally  marked,  for  good  or 
may,  with  Thackeray,  smile  at  the  idea  for  evil,  either  the  Semitic  stock  gen- 
that  the  denizens  of  Bevis  Marks  are  un-  erally  or  the  Hebrew  branch  of  it.  It 
approachable  aristocrats  of  the  human  was  not  the  attitude  of  Christianity  that 
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made  the  Phoenician  a  kidnapper  or  the 
Carthaginian  faithless.  It  was  not  the 
attitude  of  Christianity  that  caused  the 
Jews  to  adopt  as  a  typical  hero  the  man 
who  takes  advantage  of  his  brother’s 
hunger  to  buy  him  out  of  his  birthright 
with  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  led  them  to 
record  with  exultation  how  they  had 
spoiled  the  Egyptians  by  borrowing  their 
jewels  on  a  feigned  pretext.  It  was  not 
Christianity  that  p>enned  passages  in  He¬ 
brew  books  instinct  with  sanguinary  tri¬ 
balism  and  vindictive  malediction.  But 
a  more  unhappy  element  probably  in  the 
special  character  of  the  modern  Jew 
than  any  Oriental  or  Semitic  defect  is 
the  accumulated  effect  of  the  wandering 
life,  with  its  homelessness,  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  degrading  vagrancy  with  unpopu¬ 
lar  exclusiveness,  its  almost  inevitable 
tendency  to  mean  and  hateful  trades. 
And  to  the  wandering  life  the  Jews  were 
led  partly  by  untoward  circumstances, 
partly  by  their  own  choice,  certainly  not 
by  the  attitude  or  the  conduct  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  They  seem  to  have  been  not 
less  unpopular  with  the  nations  of  the 
pagan  world,  including  some  even  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Empire,  than 
they  have  been  with  Christian  nations  ; 
and  their  unpopularity  seems  to  have 
arisen  always  from  much  the  same 
causes.  Either  the  whole  human  race 
except  the  Jew  is  demoniac,  or  there  is 
something  naturally  unpopular  in  the 
habits  and  bearing  of  the  Jew. 

The  Christian  States  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  the  Jews  underwent  mal¬ 
treatment,  were  in  an  early  stage  of 
civilization,  and  their  religion  was  bound 
up,  as  that  of  primitive  communities 
generally  is,  with  their  polity,  their 
morality,  and  the  whole  life  of  their 
people.  They  could  no  more  help  this 
than  a  child  can  help  not  being  a  man. 
Historical  philosophy  has  t^ght  us  to 
distinguish  the  inevitable  shortcomings 
of  nations  from  their  crimes.  The  com¬ 
mon  faith  of  the  states  of  Christendom 
formed  among  other  things  the  bond  of 
their  indispensable  and  effective  though 
loosely  knit  confederation  against  Islam. 
Into  nations  of  this  character  the  Jew 
intruded  himself,  well  knowing  their  pre¬ 
judices,  which,  in  fact,  were  merely  the 
counterparts  of  his  own,  but  willing  to 
run  all  risks  in  pursuit  of  gain.  If  Eng¬ 
lish  adventurers  had  in  the  same  way  in¬ 


truded  themselves  into  China  or  Japan 
before  those  countries  were  opened,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Foreign  Office 
would  have  felt  itself  bound  to  protect 
them  in  case  of  a* riot.  Had  it  appeared 
that  they  had  been  plying  trades  oppres¬ 
sive  and  naturally  hateful  to  the  people, 
their  misfortune,  though  it  might  have 
excited  pity,  would  have  created  little 
surprise.  Their  case  would  have  been 
still  weaker  if  they  had  been  acting  as 
instruments  of  extortion  in  the  service 
of  a  tyrant,  and  had  been  sharing  with 
him  the  spoils  of  the  people,  as  the  Jews 
did  under  mediaeval  kings,  and  as  it 
appears  that  they  did  also  in  Egypt  un¬ 
der  the  Ptolemies. 

Jewish  writers,  in  their  natural  exas¬ 
peration,  are  heaping  contumely  on  the 
memory  of  the  Crusaders.  By  David  or 
Isaiah  a  Crusader  might  have  been  un¬ 
derstood  ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  understood  by  a  Jew  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Cru¬ 
sades,  like  their  sequel  the  struggle 
against  the  Ottoman,  were  in  truth  a  de¬ 
fensive  war  waged  by  Christendom 
against  Islam,  which,  organized  for  con¬ 
quest,  came  victoriously  rolling  on,  with 
fatalism,  despotism,  polygamy,  slavery, 
and  the  other  Eastern  vices  in  its  train, 
till  on  the  plains  of  Tours  it  had  almost 
achieved  the  subjugation  of  the  West. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  Carroccio 
of  Christendom,  though  its  position,  far 
in  advance  of  the  natural  line  of  defence, 
placed  the  Christians  at  a  military  disad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  true  that  in  Godfrey  and 
his  brethren-in-arms  there  was  a  strain 
of  savagery  which  sometimes  totally 
overpowered  the  nobler  parts  of  their 
character  ;  that  they  carried  on  their 
holy  war  with  the  ferocity  which  marked 
wars  generally  in  those  times  ;  and  that 
with  their  devotion  were  largely  mingled 
the  unextinguished  propensity  to  nomad¬ 
ism,  the  love  of  military  adventure,  and 
the  lust  of  booty.  Still  they  were  the 
half-conscious  champions  of  that  which 
has  been  incontestably  proved  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  the  higher  civilization,  and 
for  the  hope  that  was  in  them  they  gave 
up  their  lands,  their  pastimes,  and  the 
bowers  of  their  ladies,  and  went  to  die 
on  Syrian  fields.  So  long  as  Christiani¬ 
ty  is  preferred  to  Islam  we  must  look 
with  gratitude  on  the  stately  tombs  of 
the  Crusaders.  The  world  will  have  be- 
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come  materialist  indeed  when  any  child 
of  Western  civilization  can  rejoice  in 
abuse  of  St.  Louis  or  Edward  I.  • 

Now  the  Jew  was  a  religious  alien, 
and  what  his  own  law,  if  the  parts  had 
been  changed,  would  have  called  a  blas- 
phemer,iin  a  religious  camp  at  a  crisis  of 
intense  excitement  and  mortal  peril. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  was  not  a  very  dis¬ 
tant  kinsman,  and  probably  at  heart  a 
friend  of  the  enemy,  occasionally  per¬ 
haps  even  a  confederate,  grotesque  as 
some  of  the  mediaeval  stories  of  Jewish 
complicity  with  the  Saracen  are.  Mrs. 
Magnus,  in  her  vivid  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  her  compatriots,  says  : 

Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  rise  of 
Mahomedanism  was,  in  truth,  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  to  the  despised  and  dispersed 
Jews.  If  we  except  that  one  bitter  quarrel 
Detween  the  earliest  followers  of  the  prophet 
and  the  Jews  of  Arabia — and  that,  we  must 
note,  was  no  organized  or  systematic  persecu¬ 
tion,  but  rather  an  cbulition  of  anger  from  an 
ardent  enthusiast  at  his  first  unexpected  re¬ 
buff --we  shall  find  that  Judaism  had  much 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  rapid  spread  of 
Mahomedanism.  Monotheists  like  the  Jews, 
abhorring  like  them  all  forms  of  image  wor¬ 
ship,  worshipping  in  simple  fashion  their  one 
God  Allah,  observing  dietary  laws  like  to  those 
of  Moses,  the  Mahomedans  both  in  their  faith 
and  in  their  practice  naturally  found  more 
grounds  for  agreement  with  Jewish  doctrine 
than  with  the  Christian  dogma  of  a  complex 
Godhead,  or  with  the  undeveloped  aspirations 
of  the  heathen.  And  besides  some  identity  of 
principle  and  of  race  between  the  Mahomedan 
and  the  Jew,  there  soon  discovered  itself  a  cer¬ 
tain  hardly  definable  kinship  of  habit  and  of 
custom — a  sort  of  sympathy,  in  fact,  which 
is  often  more  effectual  than  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  causes  in  promoting  friendly  relations 
either  nationally  or  individually.  Then,  also, 
there  was  the  similarity  of  language  ;  for 
Arabic,  like  Hebrew,  belongs  to  what  is  called 
the  Semitic  group.  .  .  .  Nearly  a  century  of 
experience  ot  the  {wlitical  and  social  results  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquests  must,  inevitably, 
have  made  the  year  710  stand  out  to  the  Jews 
of  that  time  as  the  beginning  of  a  grand  new 
era  in  their  history.  Centuries  of  cruelty  had 
made  the  wise  loyal  counsel  of  Jeremiah  to 
"  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  land  whither  ye  are 
led  captive  ;  its  peace  shall  be  your  peace 
also,”  a  bard  task  for  the  most  loyal  of  con¬ 
sciences  ;  and  in  that  early  year  of  the  eighth 
century  when  Spain  was  added  to  the  list  of 
the  Mahomedan  victories,  and  the  triumphant 
dag  of  the  Crescent  was  hoisted  on  tower 
and  citadel,  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  it 
practically  proclaimed  must  have  been  in  the 
widest  sense  a  cause  for  national  rejoicing  to 
the  Jews. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the 
by-questions  whether  the  reign  of  Islam 


is  that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
whether  centuries  of  cruelty  to  the  Jews 
had  really  preceded  the  year  710.  As  to 
the  main  point,  the  passage  quoted  is 
correct.  History  can  cast  no  blame 
upon  the  Jew  for  feeling  and  obeying  his 
natural  affinity  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  acquit  the  Christian  of  any¬ 
thing  that  with  reference  to  people  in 
that  stage  of  civilization  can  reasonably 
be  called  demoniac,  and  pronounce  that 
his  rage  against  the  Jew,  even  when 
most  detestable  and  sanguinary,  falls 
within  the  measure  of  human  crime  It 
is  probably  conjectured,  if  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  proved,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  when  all  men  were 
hastily  raising  money  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  for  the  Holy  War,  the  Jewish 
usurer  took  cruel  advantage  of  his  op¬ 
portunity  and  thereby  made  himself 
mo’^e  than  usually  obnoxious  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  was  most  in  peril.  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  he  used 
all  possible  care  to  avoid  irritating 
popular  feeling.  He  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  somewhat  apt  to  presume 
upon  his  wealth.  This  is  the  cause  of 
his  exclusion  from  some  of  the  New 
York  hotels.  The  bloodiest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  all  the  outbreaks  of  popu¬ 
lar  violence  in  England  was  provoked 
by  the  disastrous  indiscretion  of  some 
wealthy  Hebrews  who,  in  defiance  of  a 
warning  proclamation  as  well  as  of 
popular  sentiment,  had  intruded  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  coronation  of  a  Crusader 
king.  •  ( 

Even  on  this  occasion,  however,  be¬ 
hind  the  religious  fanaticism  which  is 
set  down  as  the  sole  incentive  to  the 
outburst,  there  is  discernible  that  which 
I  suspect  to  have  been  generally  the 
deeper  and  more  potent  cause  of  popu¬ 
lar  antipathy.  At  York,  the  rioters  made 
for  the  place  w  here  the  Jews  had  deposit¬ 
ed  their  bodds.  So,  in  French  history, 
M.  Martin,  though  he  usually  treats  the 
outrages  against  the  Jews  as  religious, 
and  descants  on  them  in  the  ordinary 
strain,  si^etimes  lets  us  see  that  other 
causes  of  animosity  were  at  work. 
“  Never,”  he  says  in  relation  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  1380,  ”  had  the  Jews  been  more 
hateful  to  the  people  than  since  they  had 
been  protected  with  so  much  solicitude 
by  the  Crown  ;  they  abused  the  need 
which  men  had  of  their  capital  to  suck 
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to  the  very  marrow  both  the  spendthrift 
5toblernan  and  the  necessitous  citizen.” 
The  money  trade  is  not  more  oppressive 
or  odious  than  any  other  trade,  provid¬ 
ed  it  is  not  pursued  in  an  illiberal  and 
grasping  spirit  ;  but  there  arc  money¬ 
lenders  of  diTferent  kinds  ;  there  is  usury 
which  is  fair  lending,  and  there  is  usury 
which  is  extortion  ;  there  are  mortagees 
who  do  not  want  to  foreclose,  and  there 
are  mortgagees  who  do.  .  A  tyranny  not 
less  grinding  or  hateful  than  that  of  an 
armed  conqueror  or  a  political  despot 
may  be  exercised  by  a  confederacy  of 
crafty  operators  which  has  got  the  money 
of  a  country  into  its  hands  and  makes  a 
ruthless  use  of  its  power.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  we 
find  an  example  of  the  prodigious  usance 
by  which  a  debt  to  a  Hebrew  money¬ 
lender  grew  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
or  much  scandalized  on  learning  from  a 
subsequent  page  of  the  Chronicle  that 
the  worthy  Abbot  Samson  procured  let¬ 
ters  from  the  king  emjmwering  him  to 
compel  all  Jews  to  quit  St.  Edmonds- 
bury,  on  the  condition  however  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  take  with  them 
their  chattels  and  the  price  of  their 
houses  and  lands.  It  was  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  and  Samson  was  an  en¬ 
thusiast,  it  is  true  ;  yet  we  cannot  doubt, 
looking  to  what  had  preceded,  that  his 
main  object  was  to  save  his  people  from 
the  bloodsucker.  The  Jews  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  congregate  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  in  their  hands. 
We  may  believe  that  they  were  partly, 
perhaps  chiefly,  drawn  to  it  as  a  seat  of 
learning  and  science  ;  but  a  university 
city  also  affords  special  opportunities  of 
usury,  and  as  the  Universities  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  distinctly  liberal,  it 
seems  probable  that  here  again  the  con¬ 
flicts  which  took  place  had  a  social  and 
economical  rather  than  a  theological 
cause.  The  truth  is,  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  especially  the  fanaticism  of 
Christianity,  has  had  quite  as  heavy  a 
load  of  historical  responsibility  laid  on 
it  as  it  deserves.  Persecution,  among 
Christians  at  least,  has  usually  been  the 
crime  not  of  popular  bigotry  but  of 
wealthy  Church  establishments  threat¬ 
ened  in  their  temporal  interests  by  the 
growth  of  new  beliefs.  The  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  are  always 
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called  religious  and  constantly  cited  as 
proof  that  Christianity  is  the  parent  of 
evil,  were  in  fact  attempts  of  an  enor¬ 
mously  rich  and  corrupt  clergy  to  put 
down  a  revival  of  religious  life,  while 
the  life  was  struggling  to  save  itself  from 
extermination.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
peasant  or  mechanic,  having  no  pecu¬ 
niary  interest  in  theological  questions, 
would,  merely  on  account  of  a  difference 
of  opinion,  have  made  a  bloodthirsty 
onslaught  on  a  man  of  the  same  race,  or 
of  a  race  not  hostile  to  his  own,  who  was 
working  as  a  fellow-laborer  at  his  side. 
The  Cahorsins  were  Christians  ;  yet  as 
extortioners  they  were  not  less  hated 
than  the  Jews,  nor  was  their  expulsion 
less  eagerly  demanded. 

Into  England  the  Jews  streamed  after 
the  Conquest,  as  they  follow  in  the  train 
of  modern  war  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  their  presence  was  not  the  least  part 
of  the  calamity  which  befell  the  hapless 
people.  Through  them  the  Norman 
and  .\ngevin  kings  were  enabled  to 
organize  vicarious  extortion,  and  though 
the  king  squeezed  the  sponge  when  it 
had  sucked  up  the  money  of  the  people, 
this  process,  while  it  filled  his  coffers,  did 
not  restore  the  popularity  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Jews.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the 
Jew,  to  make  up  for  his  exactions,  when 
he  had  amassed  wealth,  bore  himself 
meekly  towards  the  natives.  Our  high¬ 
est  authority  on  mediieval  history,  Mr. 
Freeman,  says  ;  “In  the  wake  of  the 
Conqueror  the  Jews  of  Rouen  found 
their  way  to  London,  and  before  long 
we  find  settlements  of  the  Hebrew  race 
in  the  chief  cities  and  boroughs  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  at  York,  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
Bristol,  Oxford,  and  even  at  the  gate  of 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmonds  and  St. 
Albans.  They  came  as  the  king’s  spe¬ 
cial  men,  or  more  truly  as  his  special 
chattels,  strangers  alike  to  the  Church 
and  the  commonwealth,  but  strong  in 
the  protection  of  a  master  who  common¬ 
ly  found  it  his  interest  to  protect  them 
against  all  others.  Hated,  feared,  arfd 
loathed,  but  far  too  deeply  feared  to  be 
scorned  or  oppressed,  they  stalked  defi¬ 
antly  among  the  people  of  the  land,  on 
whose  wants  they  throve,  safe  from  harm 
or  insult,  save  now  and  then,  when 
popular  wrath  burst  all  bounds,  when 
their  proud  mansions  and  fortified  quar- 
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ters  could  shelter  them  no  longer  from 
raging  crowds,  who  were  eager  to  wash 
out  their  debts  in  the  blood  of  their 
creditors.  The  romantic  picture  of  the 
despised,  trembling  Jew,  cringing  before 
every  Christian  whom  he  meets,  is,  in 
any  age  of  English  history,  simply  a  ro¬ 
mantic  picture.  ”  The  suppleness  of  the 
Oriental,  which  made  him  willing  to  be 
the  chattel  for  the  sake  of  the  royal  pro¬ 
tection  in  his  trade,  might  diminish  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  him,  but  would 
not  diminish  their  hatred  or  their  fear. 

Like  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
St.  Edmondsbury  by  Abbot  Samson,  the 
banishment  of  the  whole  race  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  Edward  I.  was  unquestionably 
intended  by  the  king  and  welcomed  by 
the  nation  as  a  measure  of  social  reform 
and  relief  to  the  people.  The  execution 
of  the  measure  was  marked  by  savage 
outbursts  of  popular  passion  against  the 
objects  of  general  hatred  ;  and  Jewish 
writers  may  be  easily  forgiven  for  de¬ 
nouncing  Edward  as  one  of  a  set  of  "  in¬ 
solent,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled 
tyrants  whose  virtues,  if  they  happened 
to  possess  any,  were  overshadowed  by 
their  crimes.”  But  this  is  not  history. 
Edward  was  as  great,  as  noble-minded, 
and  as  beneficent  a  king  as  ever  sat  up¬ 
on  the  English  throne  ;  and  he  must 
have  made  no  small  fiscal  sacrifice  in 
sending  away  the  luckless  race  whose 
craft  had  filled  his  coffers  and  those  of 
his  predecessors.  The  situation  was 
throughout  miserable  ;  its  consequences 
while  it  lasted  were  deplorable  ;  its  ter¬ 
mination  was  hideous  and  heart-rending  ; 
but  the  English  people  had  never  invit¬ 
ed  the  Jews  to  England. 

In  Spain  the  situation  was  still  worse 
than  in  England,  and  the  consequences 
were  still  more  hideous.  For  centuries 
a  struggle  raged  for  the  possession  of 
the  peninsula  between  Christendom  and 
Islam,  by  which  religious  passion  as  well 
as  antipathy  of  race  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch.  At  last  the  Christian  tri¬ 
umphed  and  the  Mahomedan  was  ruth- 
lescly  driven  out,  as,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  Christian  would  have  been  driven 
out  from  any  realm  of  Islam  in  which  he 
had  planted  himself  for  a  time  as  an  in¬ 
vader,  unless  he  had  preferred  to  ban¬ 
ishment  the  most  abject  and  wretched 
slavery.  The  Jew  being  connected  as 
we,  have  seen,  with  the  Mahomedan, 


and  bound  to  him  by  sympathy,  shared 
his  piteous  doom.  In  the  dreadful  reign 
of  persecution  which  followed,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Jew 
or  “  New  Christian”  did  not  suffer  more 
than  the  Christian  who  was  suspected  of 
heresy,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  of  disloyalty  to  that  religious 
union  which  the  Spaniard  had  learned 
to  regard  as  the  palladium  of  national 
existence.  Perhaps  even  in  Spain  the 
vast  revenues  of  the  State  Church  had 
as  much  to  do  with  persecution  as  had 
the  bigotry  of  the  nation  ;  and  assuredly 
the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  vast  revenues  of 
the  State  Church.  All  these  horrors 
now  belong  to  the  past  as  completely  as 
the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  intolerance 
was  universal,  perhaps  inevitable,  and 
the  Christian  heretic,  though  a  native 
and  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  persecuted  not  less,  but  far  more 
cruelly,  than  the  Jew  who  was  an  in¬ 
truder.  In  England  the  Jews  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  political  disabilities  almost 
as  soon  as  the  Dissenters,  and  those  who 
relieved  them  were  of  course  Christians. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  all  the  time 
Judaism  itself  was  tolerant  and  would 
have  established  religious  liberty  had 
power  been  in  its  hands.  No  assump¬ 
tion  surely  could  be  more  precarious. 
Judaism  persecuted  Christianity  while  it 
could,  calling  in  the  Roman  authority 
for  the  purpose.  In  a  later  age  the 
heresy  of  Uriel  D’ Acosta  was  punished 
with  forms  apparently  borrowed,  as  has 
been  remarked,  from  the  practice  of  the 
Inquisition.  Spinoza  was  put  in  peril 
of  his  life.  To  burn  or  stone  him,  or 
any  other  apostate,  was  not  possible 
where  Jewish  orthodoxy  did  not  wield 
the  civil  sword.  The  works  of  Maimon- 
ides  were  publicly  burned.  Instances 
of  anathema  and  excommunication 
launched  by  the  priesthood  against  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  abound  in  Jewish  his,- 
tory  ;  and  Jewish  writers  acknowledge 
that  bigotry  capable  of  anything  is  to  ^ 
found  among  the  zealots  of  their  race  in 
Poland.  Even  so  liberal  an  Israelite  as 
Mr.  Samuel,  the  author  of  ”  Jewish  Life 
in  the  East,”  speaks  of  ”  renegades,” 
that  is,  converts  from  Judaism  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  a  tone  suggestive  of  social 
penalties  if  not  of  fagots.  After  all. 
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whence  did  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle 
Ages  chiefly  derive  their  notions  as  to 
the  duty  of  extirpating  misbelief  with 
the  sword  ?  Was  it  not  from  passages 
in  the*  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews? 
Was  it  not  from  the  injunction  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  and 
the  precepts  of  the  law  making  death  the 
penalty  of  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and  re¬ 
ligious  perversion  ?  Even  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  witch-burning,  had  it  not  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  an  uncritical  adherence  to  the 
NIosaic  law  which  ordains  that  a  witch 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  live  ?  Among 
rational  Christians  the  Old  Testament 
has  given  place  to  the  New.  But  in  the 
synagogue  is  not  the  Old  Testament  still 
read  as  the  final  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will?  Is  not  the  Feast 'of  Purim  still 
kept  by  the  Hebrew  race  ?  If  so,  Juda¬ 
ism,  ought  to  be  cautious  how  it  applies 
such  epithets  as  demoniac  to  Christen¬ 
dom  on  account  of  any  misdeeds  of  the 
ignorant  and  irrational  past. 

Mr.  Wolf  ascribes  the  abandonment 
of  husbandry  by  the  Jews  to  the  cruel 
bigotry  of  Christian  rulers,  who  forbade 
them  to  hold  Christians  as  farm-slaves, 
it  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question 
that  a  Jew  should  put  his  own  hand  to 
the  plough.  Would  the  Jews  in  their 
own  country,  or  in  any  country  where 
they  were  dominant,  have  allowed  Chris¬ 
tians  to  hold  Jews  as  slaves  ?  Mr. 
Samuel,  the  Jewish  writer  already  men¬ 
tioned,  says,  "  A  Jewish  servant  or 
laborer  is  almost  unknown  in  Egypt,  our 
people  here  as  elsewhere  being  infected 
with  that  dislike  for  manual  labor  and 
that  preference  for  earning  their  living 
with  their  heads  which  is  at  once  the 
strength  of  our  upper  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  lower  classes.”  The  de¬ 
struction,  then,  of  the  lower  classes 
among  the  Jews,  their  economical  de¬ 
struction  at  least,  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Christendom.  Their  propensi¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  labor  are  the  same  in 
the  East  and  in  their  own  land  as  in  the 
Christian  countries  of  the  West.  It  is 
true  that  in  those  happier  days  when, 
instead  of  Rabbinism  and  the  Cabala, 
they  were  producing  a  great  religion, 
and  memorably  contributing  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  humanity,  the  Jews  were,  as 
Mr.  Wolf  reminds  us,  a  community  of 
husbandmen  ;  but  they  have  now  been 
so  long  a  wandering  raoe,  ”  preferring  to 


earn  their  living  with  their  heads,”  that 
the  tendency  is  ingrained,  and  cannot 
be  altered  by  anything  that  Christendom 
can  do.  Not  even  in  lands  where  they 
have  been  longest  and  most  completely 
emancipated,  such  as  Holland  and  the 
United  States,  have  the  Jews,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  shown  any  disposition  to  return 
to  the  blameless  industry  any  more  than 
to  the  simple  and  devout  character  of 
the  husbandmen  who  gathered  in  the 
Courts  of  Zion.  The  same  thin^  would 
probably  have  befallen  the  Greeks  had 
they,  like  the  Jews,  been  permanently 
converted  into  a  race  without  a  home. 
For  such  habits,  whether  formed  by  an 
individual  or  a  race,  humanity  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  nor  can  it  prevent  them  from 
bearing  their  natural  fruits.  The  one 
valid  ground  of  complaint  which  the 
Jews  have  in  this  respect  is  the  mediae¬ 
val  prohibition  of  usury,  which,  so  far 
as  it  was  operative,  tended  no  doubt  at 
once  to  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  degrade  it.  But 
this  again  had  its  origin  mainly  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  though  that  law  makes  a 
tribal  distinction  between  taking  interest 
of  a  Hebrew  and  taking  it  of  a  stranger. 

Again,  it  is  constantly  asserted  that 
the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
rendering  some  brilliant  services  to  civi¬ 
lization  wheo  their  beneficent  efforts 
were  arrested  by  the  intolerance  and 
folly  of  Christianity.  Christendom,  it 
is  said,  was  wasting  itself  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  spiritual  ideal,  in  crusades,  in  relig¬ 
ious  art,  and  scholastic  philosophy,  while 
the  Jew  was  promoting  the  real  welfare 
of  mankind,  by  founding  medicine  and 
developing  trade.  Scholastic  philoso¬ 
phy  need  hardly  shrink  from  compari¬ 
son  in  point  of  practical  utility  with  the 
Talmud  and  the  Cabala.  If  the  Jew 
founded  medicine,  what  became  of  the 
medicine  which  he  founded  ?  The 
Middle  Ages  bequeathed  none,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  worthy  the  name  of  science. 
Trade  was  developed,  not  by  the  Jew, 
but  by  the  merchants  and  mariners  of 
the  great  Italian,  German,  Flemish,  and 
English  cities.  Its  progress  in  England 
did  not  in  any  appreciable  way  suffer  by 
the  absence  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Charles  II.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  money 
trade,  which  was  the  special  province  of 
the  Jew,  did  not  owe  at  least  as  much  to 
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the  bankers  of  Florence  and  Augsburg 
as  to  any  Jewish  house.  Rossieu  St. 
Hilaire,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  while 
he  shows  abundant  sympathy  for  Jewish 
wTongs,  finds  himself  compelled  to  con¬ 
trast  the  “  narrowness  and  rapacity”  of 
their  commerce  with  the  boldness  and 
grandeur  of  Arab  enterprise.  In  the 
early  Middle  Ages  J^ws  were  the  great 
slave-dealers.  This  was  not  the  re¬ 
proach  in  those  times  which  it  would  be 
in  ours  but  slave-dealing  was  never  the 
noblest  or  the  most  beneficent  part  of 
commerce. 

The  idea  that  to  exclude  the  Jew  was 
to  shut  out  commerce  and  prosperity  is 
curiously  at  variance  with  the  indications 
of  the  ethnographical  map  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  Jews  was  nearly  in  in¬ 
verse  proportion  to  national  well-being. 
In  wretched  Poland,  including  Posen 
and  Galicia,  the  proportion  of  them  is 
largest  ;  they  abound  in  Hungary,  in 
Roumania,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  in  England  and  France  there  are 
comparatively  few  ;  in  Scotland,  the 
soundest  and  healthiest  of  communities, 
hardly  any.  Nothing  can  really  increase 
the  wealth  of  a  country  but  productive 
industry,  in  which  the  Jews  stand  low. 
Mere  money-dealing,  though  necessary 
and  therefore  legitimate,  U  not  produc¬ 
tive,  and  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
stock-jobbing  it  is  anything  but  benefi¬ 
cent.  The  success  of  a  Brassey  'or  a 
Titus  Salt  adds  greatly  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  stimulates 
industrial  energy  into  the  bargain  ;  the 
success  of  a  stock-jobber  no  more  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  the  comifiunity  than 
does  the  success  of  a  gambler.  Stock- 
jobbing,  with  the  advantage  of  exclusive 
information,  in  fact  bears  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  gambling  with  loaded  dice, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  some  of  the 
greatest  Jewish  fortunes  are  said  to  have 
been  made.  That  the  presence  in  large 
numbers  of  a  wandering  race  of  money- 
dealers  and  petty  traders  does  more  harm 
to  a  nation  than  good  is  a  fact  which 
does  not  justify  the  maltreatment  of  any 
member  of  that  race,  but  a  fact  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be. 

In  cases  where  a  military  race  has  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  engage  in  trade,  and 
*  has  prevented  its  serfs  or  rayahs  from 
engaging,  the  Jew  has  found  a  natural 


opening  ;  but  while  he  has  filled  the  gap, 
he  has  precluded  native  commerce  from 
coming  into  existence,  as  otherwise  in 
course  of  time  it  would  almost  certainly 
have  done.  * 

”  The  Jew,”  says  Renan,  ”  from  that 
time  [that  of  the  final  dispersion]  to  this 
has  insinuated  himself  everyhere,  claim¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  common  rights.  But 
in  reality  he  has  not  been  within  the  pale 
of  common  rights ;  he  has  kept  his 
status  apart  ;  he  has  wanted  to  have  the 
same  securities  as  the  rest,  with  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  privileges  and  special  laws  into 
the  bargain.  He  has  wished  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  nationality  without  being 
a  member  of  the  nation,  or  bearing  his 
share  of  national  burdens.  And  this  no 
people  has  ever  been  able  to  endure.” 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  people 
should  endure  it,  at  all  events  if  the 
number  and  influence  of  the  intruders 
are  such  as  to  constitute  a  serious  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  nation,  and  the  parasite  seems 
likely  to  injure  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
In  England  the  Jews  are  few  ;  and 
though  some  of  them  have  made  colossal 
fortunes  by  stock-broking,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  wealth  is  not  great  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  whole  country. 
English  writers  are  therefore  able,  much 
at  their  ease,  to  preach  the  lessons  of  a 
serene  philosophy  to  the  Germans,  who 
have  as  many  Jews  in  a  single  city  as 
there  are  in  the  whole  of  England  or 
France,  and  are  moreover  threatened 
with  fresh  irruptions  from  Poland,  that 
grand  reservoir,  as  even  Jewish  writers 
admit,  of  all  that  is  least  admirable  in 
Israel.  Seeing  the  growth  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Germany,  the  immense  wealth 
which  it  has  amassed  by  stock-broking, 
and  which,  refusing  intermarriage,  it 
holds  with  a  grasp  almost  as  tight  as 
mortmain,  its  influence  over  the  Press, 
the  lines  of  sumptuous  mansions  which 
bespeak  its  riches  and  its  pride,  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  its  people  and  the  re¬ 
inforcements  which  it  receives  from 
abroad,  its  tribal  exclusiveness  and  com- 
pactness,its  disdain  of  manual  labor  and 
increasing  appropriation  of  the  higher 
and  more  influential  places  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  German  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  apprehensions  which  in  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  be  absurd.  No  wonder  if 
he  fancies,  as  he  walks  along  the  princi¬ 
pal  street  of  his  chief  city,  that  he  is  in 
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some  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water  for  an  intrusive  race  in 
his  own  land.  Not  the  German  only, 
but  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  Germany,  may  well  regard 
the  growth  of  Jewish  influence  there 
with  some  anxiety,  at  least  if  he  deems 
it  best  for  the  world  that  the  great  Teu¬ 
tonic  nation,  at  last  united  and  liberated 
by  efforts  so  heroic  and  at  so  great  a 
cost,  should  be  allowed  to  develop  its 
character,  and  work  out  its  destiny  in  its 
own  way.  German  patriotism  is  derid¬ 
ed  as  Philistinism,  and  it  does  no  doubt 
sometimes  manifest  itself  in  ways  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  those  whose  model  is  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine.  But  it  has  wrought  a  great 
deliverance  not  only  for  Germany  but 
for  Europe.  Those  who  have  appealed 
to  it  can  hardly  expect  it  to  cool  down 
on  the  morrow  of  Sedan  ;  in  fact  the 
need  of  its  devotion  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  at  an  end.  That  Goethe,  who  in 
the  calmness  of  his  cold  and  statuesque 
superiority  went  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  conqueror  and  oppressor,  would 
have  looked  with  indifference  on  the 
struggle  between  German  and  Semite  is 
very  likely  ;  but  it  was  not  the  spirit  of 
Goethe  [that  hurled  the  soldier  against 
the  French  lines  at  Gravelotte.  This 
revolt  against  Semite  ascendency  may  be 
regarded  in  fact  as  a  natural  sequel  of 
the  revolts  against  Austrian  domination 
and  French  intrigue.  Crushed  by  a 
brood  of  petty  despots,  Germany,  after 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  been  lying 
depressed  and  torpid,  the  prey  of  all 
who  chose  to  prey  on  her  ;  she  is  now 
awakened  to  national  life,  feels  the  blood 
coursing  through  her  veins  again,  and  is 
successively  casting  off  all  her  bonds. 
The  economical  yoke  of  the  Jew  be¬ 
comes  as  irksome  as  the  rest.  In  the 
Danubian  Principalities  a  similar  revival 
produces  a  similar  revolt  in  a  coarser 
and  more  cruel  form. 

The  situation  is  a  most  unhappy  one. 
Such  consequences  as  have  flowed  from 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  are  enough  to 
prove  to  the  optimist  that  there  are  real 
and  lasting  calamities  in  history.  Re¬ 
pression,  though  duty  imposes  it  on  a 
government,  does  not  seem  hopeful  ; 
soldiers  may  be  sent,  and  some  of  the 
Anti-Semitic  rioters  may  be  shot  down, 
but  this  will  not  make  the  rest  of  the 


people  love  the  Jew.  That  the  people 
should  ever  love  the  Jew  while  he  ad¬ 
heres  to  his  tobalism,  his  circumcision, 
and  his  favorite  trades,  seems  to  be 
morally  irhpossible.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
frame  golden  rules  by  which  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Magyar  and  Sclav, 
Anglo-American  and  Negro,  shall  live  in 
philosophic  amity  ;-but  it  is  too  certain 
what  the  practic^  result  will  be.  The 
common  people  know  nothing  about 
Lessing  and  Nathan  Der  Weise  ;  and  if 
they  did  they  might  say  with  truth  that 
the  character  of  Nathan  Der  Weise  is  as 
fictitious  as  that  of  the  Eastern  sages  of 
Voltaire.  No  real  solution  seems  to 
present  itself  except  the  abandonment 
by  the  Hebrew  of  his  tribalism,  with  its 
strange  and  savage  rite,  and  of  all  that 
separates  him  socially  from  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells.  As  to  the  hy¬ 
gienic  practices,  on  the  importance  of 
which  Mr.  Wolf  insists  as  a  ground  for 
separatism,  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea¬ 
son,  if  they  are  rational  and  good,  why 
the  Jew  should  not  retain  them  himself, 
and  impart  them  to  other  people. 
Thenceforth,  if  Jewish  genius  showed  it¬ 
self  so  superior  as  Jews  assert  that  it  is 
to  that  of  people  of  other  blood,  and  if 
any  one  sought  to  deny  it  a  fair  career, 
there  would  be  justice  in  assuming  him 
to  be  actuated  by  envy.  We  should  all 
be  bound  to  welcome  it  without  preju¬ 
dice  as  a  purely  beneficent  power.  In 
England  and  France* such  a  solution 
seems  possible — the  Jewish  element  is 
here  not  so  large  as  to  defy  assimilation 
and  absorption  ;  but  in  Germany  and 
Poland  it  appears  very  remote. 

What  can,  what  ought,  the  Germans 
to  do  ?  It  behoves  them  calmly  to  con¬ 
sider  this  question.  Violence  clearly  in 
any  form  is  neither  right  nor  expedient. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  put  it 
down,  and  excesses  which  provoke  a  de¬ 
served  reaction  will  only  leave  Semitism 
morally  stronger  and  more  formidable 
than  ever.  The  withdrawal  of  political 
rights,  once  conceded,  is  also  practically 
out  of  the  question,  more  especially  as 
the  Jew  has  not  only  been  permitted  to 
vote  but  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army. 
This  last  fact  is  decisive.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  principle,  political  or  moral, 
forbids  a  German  to  use  his  own  vote  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  government 
and  guidance  of  the  nation  in  German 
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hands.  Of  course  he  is  equally  at  liberty 
to  encourage,  or  refuse  to  encourage, 
such  journals  as  he  thinks  fit.  Associa¬ 
tions  against  anybody  have  a  very  ugly 
look,  yet  they  may  be  justified  by  great 
compactness  of  tribal  organization  and 
corporate  activity  on  the  side  of  the  He¬ 
brews.  Restraints  upon  immigration  are 
harsh  and  inhospitable,  except  in  a  case 
of  absolute  necessity.  But  a  case  of  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  may  be  conceived,  and 
the  land  of  every  nation  is  its  own.  The 
right  of  self-defence  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  resist  an 
armed  invader.  It  might  be  exercised 
with  equal  propriety,  though  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,  by  a  nation  the  character  and 
commercial  life  of  which  were  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  great  irruption  of  Polish  Jews. 
The  Americans  think  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  at  liberty  to  lay  restrictions  on 
the  immigration  of  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinaman  with  his  laborer’s  shovel 
is  nothing  like  so  formidable  an  invader 
as  the  Jew.  In  trade  the  sons  of  those 
who  founded  the  Free  Cities  will  surely 
be  able,  now  that  their  energies  have 
been  restored  and  their  shackles  struck 
off,  to  hold  their  own,  without  legislative 
protection,  against  the  Hebrew,  preter¬ 
natural  as  his  skill  in  a  special  tone  of 
business  has  become  ;  and  everything 
that  tends  to  improve  the  tone  of  com¬ 
merce  and  diminish  stock-jobbing  will 
help  the  Teuton  in  the  race. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly, 
that  religion  is  the  least  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Yet  there  is  between  the  modem 
Jew  and  the  compatriot  of  Luther  a  cer¬ 
tain  divergence  of  general  character  and 
aim  in  life  connected  with  religion  which 
makes  itself  felt  beside  the  antagonism 
of  race,  and  the  traces  of  which  appear 
in  the  literature  of  this  controversy. 
Judaism  is  material  optimism  with  a  pref¬ 
erence  to  a  chosen  race,  while  Christi¬ 
anity,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is 
neither  material  nor  in  a  temporal  sense 
optimist.  Judaism  is  Legalism,  of 
which  the  Talmud  is  the  most  signal  em¬ 
bodiment,  and  here  again  it  is  contrasted 
with  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
Ideal  ;  which  is  something  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  mere  observance,  however 
punctual,  of  the  law.  In  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  this  world’s  goods  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  legalist  will  be  apt  to  have 
the  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time 


that  his  conduct  will  often  appear  not 
right  to  those  whose  highest  monitor  is 
not  the  law.  The  Agnostic,  seeing  what 
he  deems  the  reveries  of  Christianity  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Jew,  and  imagining  this  to 
be  the  cause  of  quarrel,  is  ready  to  take 
the  Jew  to  his  heart.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  will  find  the 
affinity  so  close  as  at  first  sight  it  ap- 
p>ears.  The  Agnostic  after  all  is  the 
child  of  Christendom.  He  is  still  prac¬ 
tically  the  liegeman  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
science,  whatever  account  of  its  genesis 
he  may  have  given  to  himself.  He  has 
a  social  ideal  not  that  of  the  Church, 
but  that  of  humanity,  which  has  come  to 
him  through  the  Church,  and  which  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  pretension 
of  a  chosen  race.  Mr.  Wolf’s  text,  “  Ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves,” 
would  not  express  the  aspirations  of  a 
Positivist  any  more  than  those  of  a 
Christian. 

Apart  from  these  local  collisions, 
there  is  a  general  curiosity,  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  anxiety,  to  know  what 
course  in  politics  the  enfranchised  Jew 
will  take.  He  is  everywhere  making  his 
way  into  the  political  arena,  which  in¬ 
deed,  under  the  system  of  party  govern¬ 
ment,  suits  his  traditional  habits  almost 
as  well  as  the  stock  exchange.  A  money 
power  is  sure  in  the  main  to  be  conserv¬ 
ative,  and  the  inclination  of  Jewish 
wealth  to  the  side  of  reaction  in  England 
and  other  countries  is  already  becoming 
apparent.  Poor  Jews  will  be  found  in 
the  revolutionary,  and  even  in  the  social¬ 
ist  camp.  But  in  whatever  camp  the 
Jew  is  found  he  will  be  apt  for  some 
time,  unless  the  doctrine  of  heredity  is 
utterly  false,  to  retain  the  habits  formed 
during  eighteen  centuries  of  itinerant  ex¬ 
istence,  without  a  country,  and  under 
circumstances  which  rendered  cunning, 
suppleness,  and  intrigue  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  weapons  of  self-defence  in  his  case 
as  the  sword  and  the  lance  were  in  the 
case  of  the  feudal  soldier.  He  will  be 
often  disposed  to  study  ”  the  spirit  of 
the  age”  much  as  he  studies  the  stock 
list  and  to  turn  the  knowledge  to  his 
own  profit  in  the  same  way.  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  may  sometimes  outrun  and 
overact  national  sentiment  or  even  na¬ 
tional  passion,  which  he  does  not  him¬ 
self  share.  This  is  on^  of  the  dangerous 
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liabilities  of  his  character  as  a  statesman. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Jews,  having  been  for  so  many  centuries 
shut  out  from  military  life,  would  be  free 
from  militarism  ;  indeed,  a  high  rank  in 
civilizition  has  been  plausibly  claimed 
for  them  on  that  ground.  Yet  a  Jewish 
statesman  got  up  Jingoism  much  as  he 
would  have  got  up  a  speculative  mania 
for  a  commercial  purpose,  and  his  con¬ 
suming  patriotism  threw  quite  into  the 
shade  that  of  men  who,  though  opposed 
to  Jingoism,  would  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  country.  Among  the  ablest  and 
most  active  organizers  of  that  rebellion 
in  the  United  States  which  cost  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions  sterling  and  half  a  million 
of  lives,  was  a  Jewish  senator  from 
Louisiana,  who,  when  the  crash  came, 
unlike  the  other  leaders,  went  off  to  push 
his  fortune  elsewhere.  There  was  no 
particular  reason  why  he  should  not  do 
so,  being,  as  he  was,  a  member  of  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  race  ;  but  there  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  reason  why  the  people  who  had 
no  other  country  should  receive  his 
counsels  with  caution  in  a  question  of 
national  life  or  death.  A  political  ad¬ 
venturer  will  not  be  sparing  of  that 
which  in  the  pride  of  Jewish  superiority 
he  regards  as  “  gutter  blood.”  Joseph, 
being  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pharaoh, 
displays  his  statecraft  for  the  benefit  of 
his  employer  by  teaching  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  time  of  famine  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  them  to  surrender  their  free¬ 
holds  into  the  royal  hands.  He  would 
no  doubt  have  played  the  game  of  an 
aristocracy  or  even  of  a  democracy  in 
the  same  spirit,  though  his  natural  taste, 
as  an  Oriental,  would  lead  him  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  the  vizier  of  an  absolute  mon¬ 
arch.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
the  Hebrew  adventurer,  with  a  cool  head 
and  a  cool  heart,  may  be  specially  use¬ 
ful  as  a  mediator  between  heated  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  and  a  reconciler  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  they  represent.  But  this  is 
surely  a  condemnation  of  party  rather 
than  a  recommendation  of  the  He¬ 
brew. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  in  the  work  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  pro¬ 
poses  that  Palestine  should  be  restored 
to  the  Jew,  with  some  of  the  vacant 
country  adjoining  ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  plan  is  not  unlikely  to  be  carried 


into  effect.  -The  restoration  of  their 
own  land  may  have  the  same  good  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Jews  which  it  has  had 
upon  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  likely  that 
of  those  now  settled  in  the  West  any 
considerable  number  would  ever  turn 
their  steps  eastward.  We  know  the  an¬ 
ecdote  of  the  Parisian  Jew  who  said  that 
if  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  restored 
he  should  ask  for  the  ambassadorship  at 
Paris  ;  but  the  westward  flow  of  migra¬ 
tion  might  be  checked,  and  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews  to  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  are  very  bad,  some  of  them  might 
return  to  their  own  land.  Mr.  Oliphant 
seems  to  have  little  hope  of  seeing  the 
Jews,  even  in  Palestine,  take  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  proposes  that  they  should 
be  the  landowners,  and  that  the  land 
should  be  tilled  for  them  by  “  fellahs.” 
We  must  assume  that  fellahs  convinced 
of  the  validity  of  the  Jew’s  claim  to  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  indignity  of  manual 
labor  will  be  found.  But  necessity 
would  in  time  compel  the  Jew  once  more 
to  handle  the  plough.  The  situation  at 
all  events  would  be  cleared,  and  the 
statesmen  who  are  now  inditing  de¬ 
spatches  about  religious  toleration  would 
see  that  Israel  is  not  a  sect  but  a  tribe, 
and  that  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  arises  not  merely  from 
difference  of  opinion,  or  any  animosities 
produced  by  it,  but  from  consecrated 
exclusiveness  of  race. 

In  one  respect  the  Jew  certainly  has  a 
right  to  complain,  feven  in  a  country 
rjhere  his  emancipation  has  been  most 
complete,  not  of  persecution,  but  of  what 
may  be  called  a  want  of  religious  deli¬ 
cacy  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  He  is  singled  out  as  the  object 
of  a  special  propagandism  carried  on  by 
such  societies  as  that  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  The  conduct  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  impart  to  him  the  truth 
which  they  believe  necessary  to  salvation 
is  not  “demoniac,”  but  the  reverse; 
yet  it  is  dasy  to  understand  his  annoy¬ 
ance  and  indignation.  The  barrenness 
of  this  propagandism  in  proportion  to 
the  money  and  effort  spent  on  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  ;  the  object  against  which  it  is 
directed  is  not  mere  intellectual  convic¬ 
tion,  but  something  as  ingrained  and 
tenacious  as  caste.  Simple  respect  for 
the  Jew's  opinions  and  perfect  religious 
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courtesy  are  more  likely  to  reach  his 
mind  than  any  special  propaganda. 

Of  the  lack  of  theological  interest  in 
him  the  Jew  can  scarcely  complain.  If 
there  has  been  error  here,  it  has  certain¬ 
ly  been  on  the  side  of  exaggeration. 
The  formal  relation  of  Christianity  in  its 
origin  to  Judaism  perhaps  we  know  ;  its 
essential  relation,  hardly.  What  was  a 
peasant  of  Galilee  ?  Under  what  influ¬ 
ence,  theological  or  social,  did  he  live  ? 
Who  can  exactly  tell  ?  We  have  a  series 
of  Lives  of  Christ,  from  which  eager 
readers  fancy  that  they  derive  some  new 
information  about  the  Master,  but 
which,  in  fact,  are  nothing  but  the  gos¬ 
pel  narrative  shredded  and  mingled  with 
highly-seasoned  descriptions  of  Jewish 
customs  and  of  the  scenery  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret,  while  the  personal  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  the  biographer  strongly  fla¬ 
vors  the  whole.  If  there  are  any  things 
of  which  we  are  sure,  they  are  that  Gali¬ 
lee  was  a  place  out  of  which  orthodox 
Judaism  thought  that  no  good  could 
come  ;  that  the  teaching  of  the  Galileans 
was  essentially  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Jewish  doctor,  and  that  Judaism  strove 
to  crush  Christianity  by  all  the  means  in 
its  power.  Thus  if  Israel  was  the  par¬ 
ent  of  Christendom,  it  was  as  much  in 
the  way  of  antagonism  as  in  that  of  gen¬ 
eration.  There  is  an  incomparably 
greater  affinity  between  Christianity  and 
Platonism  or  Stoicism,  than  between 
Christianity  and  the  Talmud.  The  ex¬ 
aggerated  notion  of  Christians  about  the 
importance  of  the  Jews  has  been  curi¬ 
ously  reproduced  of  late  in  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  quarter,  and  under  a  most  fantastic 
form.  Even  when  theological  belief  has 
departed,  religious  sentiment  is  not 
easily  expelled,  nor  does  the  love  of  the 
mysterious  die  out  at  once,  especially  in  a 
woman's  breast.  Miss  Martineau,  after 
renouncing  Theism,  indemnified  herself 
with  mesmeric  fancies.  The  authoress 
of  “  Daniel  Deronda”  in  like  manner 
indemnified  herself  with  the  Jewish  mys¬ 
tery.  No  -Jewish  mystery,  except  a 
financial  one,  exists.  Daniel  Deronda 
is  a  showman  who,  if,  after  taking  our 
money,  he  were  desired  to  raise  the  cur¬ 
tain,  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  nothing  to  show.  A  relic  of  Tri¬ 
balism,  however  vast  and  interesting,  is 
iro  more  hallowed  than  any  other  boul¬ 
der  of  a  primaeval  world.  Every  tribe 


was  the  chosen  people  of  its  own  God  ; 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  different  races 
in  respect  of  their  “  sacredness,”  which 
it  happily  is  not,  the  least  sacred  of  all 
would  be  that  which  had  most  persist¬ 
ently  refused  to  come  into  the  allegiance 
of  humanity. 

One  more  remark  is  suggested  by  the 
discussion  of  the  Jewish  question,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  surely  time  for  the  rulers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  in  general,  and  for  those 
of  the  Established  Church  in  particular, 
to  consider  whether  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews  ought  any  longer  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  they  are  now  to  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  as  pictures  of  the  Divine  character 
and  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  man¬ 
kind.  Historical  philosophy  reads  them 
with  a  discriminating  eye.  It  severs  the 
tribal  and  the  primaeval  from  the  uni¬ 
versal,  that  which  is  perennially  moral, 
such  as  most  of  the  commandments  in 
the  Decalogue,  from  that  which  by  the 
progress  of  humanity  has  ceased  to  be 
so.  It  marks,  in  the  midst  of  that  which 
is  utterly  unspiritual  and  belongs  merely 
to  primitive  society  or  to  the  Semite  of 
Palestine,  the  faint  dawn  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  traces  its  growing  brightness 
through  the  writings  of  prophets  and 
psalmists  till  it  becomes  day.  Put  the 
I>eople  are  not  historical  philosophers. 
Either  they  will  be  misled  by  the  uncriti¬ 
cal  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
they  will  be  repelled.  Hitherto  they 
have  been  misled,  and  some  of  the  dark¬ 
est  pages  of  Christian  history,  including 
those  which  record  the  maltreatment  of 
Jews,  in  so  far  as  it  was  religious,  have 
been  the  result  of  their  aberrations. 
Now  they  are  being  repelled,  and  the  re¬ 
pulsion  is  growing  stronger  and  more 
visible  every  day.  It  is  not  necessary, 
and  it  might  be  irritating,  to  rehearse 
the  long  series  of  equivocal  passages 
which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the 
great  apostle  of  Agnosticism  in  America, 
makes  use  in  his  p>opular  lectures  with 
terrible  effect.  The  question  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  kind,  and  it  will  not 
well  brook  delay.  It  is  incomparably 
more  urgent  than  that  of  Biblical  revis¬ 
ion. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  repeating 
that  if  this  was  a  case  of  opposition  to 
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religious  liberty,  I  should  thoroughly  Wolf’s  own  paper  when  carefully  ex¬ 
share  the  emotions  and  heartily  echo  the  amined  affords  proof  —that  it  is  a  case 
words  of  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf.  But  I  have  ‘  of  a  different  kind. — The  Nineteenth 
convinced  myself — and  I  think  Mr.  Century. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  A  VIRTUE. 

I 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


I  AM  one  of  those  persons,  envied  for 
three  months  in  the  year  and  pitied  for 
nine,  who  “  live  a  little  way”  out  of 
London.  In  the  summer  our  residence 
is  a  charming  one  ;  the  garden  especially 
is  delightful  and  attracts  troops  of  Lon¬ 
don  friends.  They  are  not  only  always 
willing  to  dine  with  us,  but  drop  in  of 
their  own  motion  and  stay  for  the  last 
train  to  town.  'I'he  vague  observation 
”  any  fine  day,”  or  the  more  evasive 
phrase  ”  some  fine  day,”  used  in  com¬ 
plimentary  invitations,  are  then  very 
dangerous  for  us  to  employ,  for  we  are 
taken  at  our  w’ord,  just  as  though  we 
meant  it.  This  would  be  very  gratify¬ 
ing,  however  expensive,  if  it  only  hap¬ 
pened  all  the  year  round.*  But  from 
October  to  June  nobody  comes  near  us. 

In  reply  to  our  modest  invitations  we 
then  receive  such  expressions  of  tender 
regret  as  would  convince  the  most  scep¬ 
tical  :  “a  previous  engagement,”  “  in¬ 
disposition  of  our  youngest  born,”  “  the 
horses  ill,”  some  catastrophe  or  other, 
always  prevents  our  friends  from  enjoy¬ 
ing  another  evjening  with  us  “  like  that 
charming  one  they  spent  last  July.” 
They  hope,  however,  to  be  given  the 
same  happy  chance  again,  ”  when  the 
weather  Is  a  little  less  inclement,”  by 
which  they  mean  next  summer.  As  for 
coming  to  dine  with  us  in  winter,  they 
will  see  us  further  first — by  which  they 
mean  nearer  first.  Sometimes  at  their 
own  boards  we  hear  this  stated,  though 
of  course  without  any  intentional  ap¬ 
plication.  Some  guests  will  observe  to 
us,  h  propos  of  dinners,  “  It  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  how  people  who  live  half  a 
dozen  miles  out  of  town  will  attempt  to 
ignore  the  seasons  and  expect  you  to  go 
and  dine  with  them  just  as  if  it  was 
August,  through  four  feet  of  snow.  It 
does  really  seem  —as  Jones,  our  excellent 
host,  was  saying  the  other  day — the  very 
height  of  personal  conceit.” 


As  we  have  occupied  our  present  resi¬ 
dence  for  some  years,  we  have  long  had 
the  conceit  taken  out  of  us  ;  but  we 
have  still  our  feelings.  Our  social  toes 
are  not  absolutely  frost-bitten,  and  when 
thus  trodden  upon  we  are  aware  of  the 
circumstance.  It  grieves  us  to  know 
what  Jones  has  thought  (and  said)  of  us, 
and  my  wife  drops  a  quiet  tear  or  two 
during  our  drive  home  in  the  brougham. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  it  is  rather  a  long 
ride.  I  find  myself  dropping  asleep  be¬ 
fore  we  have  left  brick  and  mortar  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  as  we  cross  the  great  com¬ 
mon  near  our  home  I  feel  a  considerable 
change  in  the  temperature.  It  is  a 
beautiful  breezy  spot,  with  a  lovely  view 
in  summer-time  ;  the  playground  of  the 
butterfly  and  the  place  of  business  of  the 
bee  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  cold  and  lonely 
enough. 

In  the  day-time  there  is  nobody  there 
at  all.  In  the  evening  at  uncertain  in¬ 
tervals  there  is  the  patrol.  In  old  times 
it  used  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Road  ;  during  whose 
epoch,  by  the  bye,  I  should  fancy  that 
those  who  lived  in  the  locality  found  it 
even  more  difficult  to  collect  their  friends 
around  them  than  now.  It  has  still  a 
bad  name  for  tramps  and  vagabonds, 
which  makes  my  wife  a  little  nervous 
when  the  days  begin  to  ”  draw  in”  and 
our  visitors  to  draw  off.  She  insists 
upon  my  going  over  the  house  before  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest  every  night  and  making  a 
report  of  ”  All’s  well.”  Being  myself 
not  much  over  five  feet  high  in  my 
boots,  and  considerably  less  in  my  slip¬ 
pers  (in  which  I  am  wont  to  make  these 
peregrinations),  it  has  often  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind  that  it  would  be  more 
judicious  to  leave  the  burglars  to  do 
their  worst,  as  regards  the  plate  and 
things,  and  not  risk  what  is  (to  me)  much 
more  valuable.  Of  course  I  could 
”  hold  the  lives  of  half  a  dozen  men  in 
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my  hand  ” — a  quotation  from  my  favor¬ 
ite  author — by  merely  arming  myself 
with  a  loaded  revolver  ;  but  the  simple 
fact  is,  I  am  so  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
any  weapon  (unless  the  umbrella  can  be 
called  such),  that  I  should  be  just  as 
likely  to  begin  with  shooting  number  one 
(that  is  myself),  as  number  two,  the 
“  first  ruffian.”  “  Never  willingly,  my 
dear,”  say  I  to  Julia,  “  will  I  shed  the 
life-blood  of  any  human  being,  and  least 
of  all  my  own.”  On  the  other  hand,  as 
I  believe  in  the  force  of  imagination,  I 
always  carry  on  these  expeditions,  in  the 
pocket  of  my  dressing-gown,  a  child's 
pistol — belonging  to  our  infant,  Edward 
John — which  looks  like  a  real  one,  and 
would,  I  am  ]>ersuaded,  have  all  the 
effect  of  a  real  one  in  my  hands  with¬ 
out  the  element  of  personal  peril. 
”  Miserable  ruffians,”  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  say,  when  coming  upon 
the  gang,  ”  your  lives  are  in  my  pow¬ 
er”  (here  I  exhibit  the  pistol’s  butt), 
”  but  out  of  perhaps  a  mistaken  clem¬ 
ency  I  will  only  shoot  one  of  you, 
the  one  that  is  the  last  to  leave  my 
house.  1  shall  count  six”  (or  sixteen, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  gang), 
“  and  then  fire.”  Upon  which  they 
would,  I  calculated,  all  skedaddle  helter- 
pelter  to  the  door  they  got  in  at,  which 
I  should  lock  and  double-lock  after 
them.  You  may  ask.  Why  double- 
lock  ?  but  you  will  get  no  satisfactory 
reply.  I  know  no  more  what  to 
”  double-lock  ”  means  than  you  do,  but 
my  favorite  novelist — a  sensational  one 
— always  uses  it,  and  I  conclude  he 
ought  to  know. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  misty  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  leaves  had  fallen  off  early, 
and  our  friends  had  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample,  and  I  had  been  sitting  up  alone 
into  the  small  hours  resolute  to  read  my 
favorite  author  to  the  bitter  end — his 
third  volume,  wherein  all  the  chief 
characters  (except  the  comic  ones)  are 
slain,  save  one  who  is  left  sound  in  wind 
and  limb,  but  with  an  hereditary  dispo¬ 
sition  to  commit  suicide.  Somewhat 
depressed  by  its  perusal  and  exceedingly 
sleepy,  I  went  about  my  usual  task  of 
seeing  all  was  right  in  a  somewhat  care¬ 
less  and  perfunctory  manner.  All  was 
right  apparently  in  the  dining-room,  all 
right  in  the  drawing-room,  all  right  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  study  (where  I  had  myself 


been  sitting),  and  all  right — no,  not  quite 
all  right  in  our  little  black  hall  or  vesti¬ 
bule.  where,  upon  the  round  table,  the 
very  largest  and  thickest  pair  of  navvy's 
boots  I  ever  saw  were  standing  between 
my  wife’s  neat  little  umbrella  and  a  pair 
of  her  gardening  gloves.  Even  in  that 
awful  moment  I  remember  the  sense  of 
contrast  and  incongruity  struck  me 
almost  as  forcibly  as  the  presence  of  the 
boots  themselves,  and  they  astonished 
and  alarmed  me  as  much  as  the  sight 
of  the  famous  footprints  did  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason.  The  boot  and  the  print  were 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  my  intelli¬ 
gence,  now  fully  awakened,  at  once  flew 
to  the  conclusion  •that  sornebody  must 
have  been  there  to  have  left  them,  and 
was  probably  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
indeed  under  my  roof,  at  that  very 
moment.  If  you  give  Professor  Owen  a 
foot  of  any  creature  (just  as  of  less  sci¬ 
entific  persons  we  say  :  Give  them  an 
inch,  they  will  take  an  ell),  he  will  build 
up  the  whole  animal  out  of  his  own 
head  ;  and  something  of  the  Professor’s 
marvellous  instinct  was  on  this  occasion 
mine.  I  pictured  to  myself  (and  as  it 
turned  out,  correctly)  a  monster  more 
than  six  feet  high,  broad  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  heavy  in  the  jowl,  with  legs  like 
stone  balustrades,  and  hands,  but  too 
often  clenched,  of  the  size  of  pumpkins. 
The  vestibule  led  into  the  pantry,  where 
no  doubt  this  giant,  with  his  one  idea, 
or  half  a  one,  would  conclude  the  chief 
part  of  our  plate  to  be,  whereas  it  was 
lying — unless  he  had  already  taken  it  : 
a  terrible  thought  that  flashed  through 
my  mind,  followed  by  a  cluster  of 
others,  like  a  comet  with  its  tart — under 
our  bed. 

Of  course  I  could  have  gone  into  the 
pantry  at  once,  but  I  felt  averse  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  perhaps  (upon  finding  nothing 
to  steal)  this  poor  wretch  would  feel  re¬ 
morse  for  what  he  had  done  and  go 
away.  It  would  be  a  wicked  thing  to 
deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
pentance,  Moreover,  it  struck 'me  that 
he  might  not  be  a  thief  after  all,  but 
only  acousin  (considerably  “  removed”) 
of  one  of  the  maid-servants.  It  would 
have  been  very  wrong  of  her  to  have  let 
him  into  the  house  at  such  an  hour,  but 
it  was  just  possible  that  she  had  done 
so,  and  that  he  was  at  that  moment  sup- 
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ping  in  the  kitchen  upon  certain  cold 
grouse  which  I  knew  were  in  the  larder. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  I  repeat,  would 
have  been  reprehensible,  but  I  most  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  it  had  occurred.  A 
clandestine  attachment,  however  mis¬ 
placed,  is  better  than  burglary  with  pos¬ 
sible  violence.  Coughing  rather  loudly, 
to  give  the  gentleman  notice  that  I  was 
about,  and  to  suggest  that  he  had  better 
take  himself  off  in  my  temporary  ab¬ 
sence,  I  went  up  to  the  attics  to  make 
inquiries. 

And  here  I  am  tempted  to  a  digres¬ 
sion  concerning  the  excessive  somno¬ 
lency  of  female  domestics.  As  regards 
our  own,  at  least,  they  reminded  me,  ex¬ 
cept  in  number,  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 
I  knocked  at  their  door  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  attracting  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  took  me  another  quarter  to 
convince  them  (through  the  keyhole) 
that  it  was  not  fire.  If  it  had  been,  they 
must  all  have  been  burnt  in  their  beds. 
Relieved  upon  this  point,  they  were 
scarcely  less  excited  and  "  put  out”  by 
the  communication  I  was  compelled  to 
make  to  them,  though  conveyed  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  of  which 
language  is  capable.  I  asked  them 
whether  by  any  accident  one  of  them 
chanced  to  have  a  male  relative  who 
wore  exceptionally  thick  highlows  ;  and 
if  he  was  likely  to  have  called  recently 
— that  very  evening,  for  example. 

They  all  replied  in  indignant  chorus 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing — by  which  they  meant  the  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  no  cousins  of  theirs  ever 
did  wear  highlows,  being  all  females 
without  exception. 

Satisfied  as  to  this  (and  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed),  I  felt  that  it  was  now  incum¬ 
bent  upon  me  to  pursue  my  researches. 
Ca'idle  in  hand  and  pistol  in  pocket,  I 
therefore  explored  the  pantry.  To  my 
great  relief,  it  was  empty.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  thief  had  departed  ?  If 
so,  he  had  gone  without  his  highlows, 
for  there  they  stood  on  the  vestibule 
table  as  large  as  life,  and,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  a  size  or  two 
larger.  Their  build  and  bulk,  indeed, 
impressed  me  more  than  ever.  Was  it 
possible  that  only  one  burglar  had  come 
in  those  boots  ?  ’ 

I  entered  the  kitchen  :  not  a  mouse 
was  stirring  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 


was  a  legion  of  black  beetles,  who  scut¬ 
tled  away  in  all  directions  except  one. 
They  avoided  the  dresser  —  beneath 
which  lay  the  gentleman  I  was  looking 
for,  curled  up  in  a  space  much  too  small 
for  him,  but  affecting  to  be  asleep.  In¬ 
deed,  though  previously  I  had  not  even 
heard  him  breathe,  no  sooner  did  the 
light  from  my  candle  fall  upon  him  than 
he  began  to  snore  stertorously.  I  felt  at 
once  that  this  was  to  give  me  the  idea 
of  the  slumber  that  follows  honest  toil. 
I  knew  before  he  spoke  that  he  was  going 
to  tell  me  how,  tired  and  exhausted,  he 
had  taken  shelter  under  my  roof,  with 
no  other  object  (however  suspicious 
might  be  the  circumstances  of  his  po¬ 
sition)  than  a  night’s  rest,  of  which  he 
stood  in  urgent  need. 

“  Don’t  shoot,  sir,”  he  said,  for  I 
took  care  to  let  the  handle  of  Edward 
John’s  pistol  protrude  from  my  dressing- 
gown.  “lam  poor,  but  honest  ;  I  only 
came  in  here  for  the  warmth  and  to  have 
a  snooze.” 

“  How  did  you  get  in  ?”  I  inquired 
sternly. 

“  I  just  prized  up  the  washus  win¬ 
der,”  was  his  plaintive  reply,  ”  and  laid 
down  ’ere.” 

“  Then,  you  put  out  your  boots  in  the 
back  hall  to  be  cleaned  in  the  morning, 
I  suppose  ?” 

At  this  he  grinned  a  dreadful  grin. 
It  seemed  to  say,  “  As  you  have  the 
whip-hand  of  me,  you  may  be  as 
humorous  as  you  please  ;  but  if  it  was 
not  for  that  pistol,  my  fine  friend,  you 
would  be  laughing  on  the  other  side  of 
your  mouth,  I  reckon.” 

"Come,  march,”  said  I.  "Put  on 
your  boots.” 

He  got  up  as  a  wild  beast  rises  from 
his  lair,  and  slouched  before  me  into  the 
hall. 

Though  he  looked  exceedingly  wicked, 
I  felt  grateful  to  him  for  going  so  peace* 
ably,  and  was  moved  to  compassion. 

"  Were  you  really  in  want,  that  you 
came  here  ?”  I  said.  "  Are  you  hun- 
gry  ?” 

"  Not  now,”  he  answered  with  a  leer. 
Of  course  he  was  intimating  that  he  had 
supped  at  my  expense,  and  at  the  time 
I  thought  it  frank  of  him  to  acknowledge 
it.  If  I  had  known  then,  as  I  learned 
afterward,  that  he  had  eaten  a  grouse 
afid  a  half,  and  the  whole  contents  of  a 
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large  jar  of  Devonshire  cream  which  we 
had  just  received  as  a  present,  I  should 
have  thought  it  mere  impudence.  I  did 
think  it  rather  impudent  when  he  said 
as  he  stood  at  the  front  door,  which  I 
had  opened  for  his  exit  : 

“  Won’t  you  give  me  half-a-crown,  sir, 
to  put  me  in  an  honest  way  of  business  ?” 
But  nevertheless,  thinking  it  better  to 
part  good  friends,  I  gave  him  what  he 
asked  for.  He  spit  upon  the  coin  “  for 
luck,”  as  he  was  good  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and  also  perhaps  as  a  substitute 
for  thanks,  since  he  omitted  to  give  me 
any,  and  slouched  down  the  gravel  sweep 
and  out  of  the  gate. 

It  was  three  o'clock  ;  the  mist  had 
begun  to  clear,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
were  shining.  A  sort  of  holy  calm 
began  to  pervade  me.  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  a  good  action  and  also  got  rid  of  a 
very  dangerous  individual,  and  that  it 
was  high  time  that  I  should  go  to  bed  in 
peace  with  all  men.  My  wife,  however, 
who  had  been  roused  by  the  servants, 
was  on  the  lip-toe  of  expectation  to  hear 
all  that  had  taken  place,  and  of  course 
I  had  to  tell  her.  I  described  each 
thrilling  incident  with  such  dramatic 
force  that  she  averred  that  nothing 
would  ever  induce  her  in  my  absence  to 
sleep  in  the  house  again.  This  was  per¬ 
haps  but  the  just  punishment  for  a  trifle 
of  exaggeration  in  the  narrative  with 
which  1  had  here  and  there  indulged 
myself,  but  it  was  very  unfortunate. 
Now  and  then  I  find  myself  detained  in 
town,  after  dining  at  the  club,  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  I  have  no  con¬ 
trol  (such  as  a  rubber  at  whist,  which 
will  sometimes  stretch  like rubber), 
and  hitherto  I  had  only  had  to  telegraph 
in  the  afternoon  to  express  my  regret 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  non¬ 
return.  Here  was  an  end  to  all  this, 
unless  1  could  reassure  her.  I  therefore 
began  to  dwell  upon  the  unlikelihood  of 
a  second  burglar  ever  visiting  the  house, 
which  I  compared  with  that  famous  hole 
made  by  a  cannon-ball,  said  to  be  a 
place  of  security  from  cannon-balls  for 
evermore. 

“  Oh,  don’t  tell  me,”  cried  my  wife, 
w’ith  just  a  trace  of  impatient  irritation 
in  her  voice.  ”  Hark  !  goodness  gra¬ 
cious,  what  is  that  coming  along  the 
road  ?” 

She  thought  it  was  a  burglar  on  horse¬ 


back,  whereas,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  it 
was  the  very  contrary — namely,  the 
horse  patrol. 

“  Knock  at  the  window  ;  call  him  in. 

I  insist  upon  your  seeing  him,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  I  had  no  alternative,  since 
she  said  ”  insist”  (as  any  married  man 
will  understand),  but  to  accede  to  her 
wishes  ;  so  I  went  out  and  told  the  patrol 
what  had  happened. 

”  How  long  ago  was  the  fellow  here, 
sir  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  More  than  an  hour.  It  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  you  can  overtake  him. 
And  besides,  I  really  think  he  is  repent¬ 
ant,  and  means  for  the  future  to  lead  an 
honest  life.” 

“You  do,  do  you  ?”  said  the  patrol, 
in  that  sort  of  compassionate  tone  of 
voice  in  which  the  visitor  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  addresses  an  inmate  warranted 
harmless.  “  Well,  as  I  am  here.  I’ll 
just  go  over  the  house  and  make  sure 
there  is  no  more  of  them.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  you  see,  he  may  have  left  a  pal 
behind  him.” 

“  There  was  only  one  pair  of  boots,” 
said  I  confidently  ;  ”  of  that  I  am  cer¬ 
tain.” 

Nevertheless,  as  I  felt  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  my  wife,  I  acceded  to 
his  request.  He  tied  his  horse  to  the 
scraper,  and  came  in  with  his  lantern, 
and  looked  about  him.  There  was  no¬ 
body  in  the  front  hall,  of  course,  for  I 
had  just  come  through  it  ;  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  nobody,  in  the  vestibule  no¬ 
body — but  on  the  table  where  they  had 
stood  before  stood  a  pair  of  gigantic 
navvy’s  boots. 

“  What  d’ye  think  of  that  ?”  whis¬ 
pered  the  patrol,  ])ointing  to  one  of  them. 

“  They’re  the  same,”  I  answered  in 
hushed  amazement,  “  they’re  the  very 
same.  I  could  swear  to  them  among  a 
thousand.  What  can  it  mean  ?” 

“  Well,  it  means  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  going  to  lead  a  new  life,”  he 
answered  dryly,  “  has  thought  better  of 
it  and  has  come  back  again.” 

And  so  he  had.  We  found  him  lying 
in  the  very  same  place  under  the  dresser, 
awaiting,  I  suppose,  events. 

“  O  lor,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Policeman  ?” 
he  said  complainingly.  “  Then,  it’s  all 
up.’? 

If  he  had  had  to  deal  with  me  alone, 
he  expected  perhaps  to  have  got  another 
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half-crown  out  of  me.  But  the  great 
probability  was,  he  had  doubtless  ar¬ 
gued,  that  all  suspicion  of  burglars,  for 
that  night  at  least,  would  have  died  out, 
and  that  he  would  have  had  the  un¬ 
disputed  range  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
bold  game,  but  one  in  which  all  the 
chances  seemed  to  be  on  his  side. 

1  helped  to  fasten  a  strong  strap  to 
his  wrist,  which  was  already  attached  to 
that  of  the  horse  patrol’s.  ‘‘  And 
now,”  said  the  latter  coolly,  “  we  will 
go  and  put  on  our  boots.” 

For  the  second  time  that  night  I  saw 
that  operation  accomplished  by  my  bur¬ 
glar,  for  the  second  time  saw  him  walk 
off,  though  on  this  occasion  a  captive  to 
his  mounted  companion.  I  did  not 


wish,  as  the  judges  say  when  they  put 
on  the  black  cap,  to  add  poignancy  to 
the  feelings  of  this  unhappy  man  (he 
was  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  presently  got 
five  years’  penal  servitude),  but  I  could 
not  help  saying  : 

“  I  think  you  ought  to  have  been  con¬ 
tent  with  your  supper  and  half-crown, 
and  not  come  here  again,  at  all  events, 
in  search  of  plunder.” 

This  argument,  it  seemed,  had  no  sort 
of  weight  with  him  ;  gratitude  was  un¬ 
known  to  that  savage  breast.  Like  many 
more  civilized  individuals,  he  attributed 
his  misfortunes  to  his  own  virtue. 

“  No,  sir,  it  ain’t  that,”  he  answered 
scornfully.  ”  I’m  the  wictim  of  Per¬ 
severance.” — Belgravia  Magazine. 


FISH  AS  FOOD  AND  PHYSIC. 
BY  J.  MORT1.MER  GRANVILLE,  M.D. 


PuBi.ic  attention  has  at  last  been  se¬ 
cured  for  a  grievance  which  affects  the 
whole  community,  though  it  has  not  been 
generally  or  adequately  felt.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  our  fish  supply  has  lonff  been  a 
national  scandal.  With  ample  means  of 
sustenance  close  at  hand  the  poor  of 
these  islands  have  suffered  want,  while 
the  hard-working  and  struggling  classes 
have  been  embarrassed  by  the  necessity 
forced  upon  them  of  living  and  feeding 
their  families  on  food  supplied  at  fac¬ 
titiously  high  prices,  and  the  rich  have 
had  doled  out  to  them  as  a»luxury  what 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  people  generally  as  an 
abundant  and  cheap  staple.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry  which  has  investigated 
the  state  of  Billingsgate  Market  and  the 
condition  of  the  trade  in  fish,  will  have 
failed  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  done  little 
or  nothing  in  the  urgent  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  unless  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  fishing  industry  have  been 
penetrated  and  the  fishermen  are  freed 
from  the  commercial  grip  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  traders. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  supply  is 
manipulated  to  suit  the  demand  ;  that  the 
needs  of  the  people  are  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  those  who  deal  in  the 
commodity.  Fish  might  now  be  sold 
retail  in  London  at  two-pence  or  two¬ 


pence  halfpenny  per  pound  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  or  three  sorts,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  some  little  time,  say  three  or  four 
seasons,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
cheap  supply.  Nothing  prevents  this 
cheapening  of  fish  but  the  provision  of 
free  markets.  The  mere  multiplication 
of  markets  will  not  suffice  ;  the  trade 
must  be  thrown  open,  and  placed  on 
such  a  footing  that  the  bondage  in  which 
the  fishermen  now  stand  to  the  wholesale 
salesmen  and  their  agents  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  it  is,  fish  is  either  not 
caught,  or  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  or 
allowed  to  rot  and  sold  for  manure  in¬ 
stead  of  being  supplied  to  the  public, 
because  the  first  consideration  is  profit, 
and  prices  must,  at  all  costs,  be  main¬ 
tained.  There  are  practically  two  trades 
interested  in  the  support  and  defence 
of  this  monopoly.  The  butchers  are 
scarcely  less  concerned  to  ”  keep  up” 
the  retail  price  of  fish  than  are  the  fish¬ 
mongers.  If  a  full  and  cheap  supply  of 
fish  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
massesj  and  they  came  to  know  the  truth 
as  to  its  life  and  health  sustaining  prop¬ 
erties,  butchers’  meat  must  be  sold  at 
lower  rates,  or  it  would  fall  out  of  com¬ 
mon  use.  This  may  seem  a  startling 
statement,  but  it  is  not  made  at  random 
or  without  a  due  sense  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  attaches  to  the  assertion  that 
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fish  might  well  and  worthily  supply  the 
place  of  butchers’  meat  as  the  staple  of 
food  for  the  whole  population. 

Pound  for  pound,  hsh  is  fully  as  nu' 
tritious  as  butchers’  meat.  It  may  not 
seem  so  satisfying,  but  that  is  because 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  we  ex* 
perience  in  eating  is  the  result  of  sup* 
plying  the  stomach  with  food  and  in  no 
direct  or  immediate  way  related  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  organism  ks  a  whole.  *' 
Very  few  of  the  solid  substances  we  eat 
are  digested,  even  so  far  as  the  stomach 
is  concerned,  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
nutrition  cannot  commence  until  after 
digestion  has  proceeded  for  some  time. 
It  follows  that  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
produced  by  solid  food  during  a  meal 
must  be  due  to  the  appeasing  of  those 
cravings  which  are  set  up  in  the  stomach 
rather  than  the  supply  of  the  needs  of 
the  system.  Inasmuch  as  butchers’ 
meat  is  less  easy  of  digestion  than  hsh, 
and  it  gives  the  stomach  more  to  do,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  it  seems,  at  the 
moment,  more  satisfying.  Looking  to 
the  ultimate  purposes  of  nutrition,  fish 
is  the  better  kind  of  food,  it  is  more 
readily  and  completely  reduced  in  the 
stomach,  and  it  nourishes  the  organism 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  less  physical 
inconvenience,  than  the  flesh  of  warm¬ 
blooded  animals. 

A  common  error  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  fish  is  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  this 
staple,  looked  at  as  food.  In  one  class, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  mack* 
erel  and  the  salmon,  the  oil  and  fat  are 
distributed  throughout  the  flesh,  while 
in  the  other,  of  which  the  cod  and  whit¬ 
ing  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the  oil 
and  fat  are  found  almost  exclusively  in 
the  internal  organs,  notably  the  liver. 
Now  the  oil  and  fat  are  necessary,  and 
if  the  fish  is  not  cooked  and  eaten  whole, 
or  nearly  so,  these  most  important  parts 
are  wasted.  In  cleaning  fish,  as  little  as 
possible  should  be  removed.  This  is  a 
])oint  of  the  highest  practical  moment. 
Fishmongers  and  cooks  need  to  be  in* 
structed  afresh  on  the  subject.  To  omit 
any  portion  of  the  liver  of  a  cod  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  dish  for  the  table  is  to  throw 


*  I  have  tried  to  explain  this  in  a  chapter  on 

**  Eating,”  in  a  little  work  recently  published, 
entitled  **  How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life.” 


away  a  great  delicacy.  A  cod’s  liver 
properly  dressed  is  a  dish  for  a  gourmet. 
It  is  inexplicable  how  anything  so  nau¬ 
seous  as  the  “  cod-liver  oil  ”  of  the 
chemist  and  druggist  can  he  prepared 
from  anything  so  nice  as  the  liver  of  cod. 
Housekeepers  and  those  who  purvey  for 
the  table  should  take  care  that  nothing 
edible  in  a  fish  is  sacrificed.  For  cook¬ 
ing  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that  fish 
is  not  only  good  food,  but  food  of  the 
best  description  ;  well  able  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  system,  and  particularly 
easy  of  digestion.  It  is  equally  service¬ 
able  for  the  weakly  as  for  the  robust, 
the  young  as  the  old. 

I  am,  however,  at  the  moment,  chiefly 
interested  to  ask  consideration  for  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  the  experimental  use  of 
fish  as  food  for  the  mentally  exhausted, 
the  worried,  the  ’*  nervous,”  and  the 
distressed  in  mind.  To  persons  falling 
under  either  of  these  descriptions  fish  is 
not  simply  food  ;  it  acts  as  physic. 
The  brain  is  nourished  by  it,  the 
“  nerves” — to  use  the  term  in  its  popu¬ 
lar  sense  —  are  “quieted,”  the  mind 
grows  stronger,  the  temper  less  irritable, 
and  the  whole  being  healthier  and  hap¬ 
pier  whi9  fish  is  substituted  for  butch¬ 
ers’  meat.  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt 
the  theory  that  fish  is  thus  useful  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  phosphorus.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  flesh  of  fish  is  enriched  by 
this  element  in  a  form  available  for 
brain-nutrition.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
phosphorus  would  act  beneficially  on 
all,  or  even  Ihe  majority  of  brains.  I 
offer  no  formal  opinion  on  that  point  in 
this  connection.  The  statements  I  am 
now  making  are  not  intended  to  be  sci¬ 
entific,  and  1  shall  not  attempt  to  sup¬ 
port  them  by  a  technical  argument.  It 
must  suffice  to  place'  the  facts  simply 
before  my  lay  refers.  As  a  matter  of 
experience  I  find  persons  who  are  greatly 
excited,  even  to  the  extent  of  seeking 
to  do  violence  to  themselves  or  those 
around  them,  who  cannot  sleep  and  are 
in  an  agony  of  irritability,  become  com- 
pK)sed  and  contented  when  fed  almost 
exclusively  on  fish.  In  such  cases  I 
have  withdrawn  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  warm-blooded  animal 
food,  and,  carefully  noting  the  weight 
and  strength,  I  find  no  diminution  of 
either  while  fish  is  supplied  in  such 
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quantities  as  to  folly  satisfy  the  appe* 
tite, 

A  great  point  in  the  use  of  fish  as 
food  is  to  vary  the  form  in  which  it 
is  given.  The  cook  must  be  charged 
to  devise  new  dishes  and  new  ways 
of  cooking,  and  to  provide  the  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  hsh  in  season  or  procur¬ 
able.  No  diet  should  on  any  account 
be  allowed  to  become  monotonous.  In 
less  excited  cases,  where  there  is  rather 
depression  and  despondency  than  a  high 
state  of  irritability,  I  allow  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs  in  moderate  quantities,  but  no 
butchers’  meat ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
I  give  fish  at  every  meal.  This  is  im¬ 
portant.  In  a  class  of  cases  which  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  consisting  of 
badly  or  imperfectly  nourished  children, 
in  whom  there  would  appear  to  be  dis¬ 
proportionate  development  of  the  sever¬ 
al  parts  of  the  organism — for  example, 
the  muscular  system  may  outgrow  the 
brain  and  nervous  system — the  fish  diet 
produces  the  best  possible  results.  Such 
cases  abound.  The  offspring  of  parents 
between  whom  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  age,  commonly  suffer  from 
disproportionate  development,  as  also  do 
children  born  late  in  the  lives  of  their 
parents.  Children  so  situated  are 


peculiarly  likely  to  be  delicate  and  to 
suffer  from  some  neurosis,  which  may 
later  on  in  life  culminate  in  constitu¬ 
tional  “  nervousness,”  mind- weakness, 
or  even  insanity.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
fish  diet  will  cure  all  these  cases,  but  I 
believe  they  will  be,  as  a  rule,  largely 
benefited  by  its  adoption. 

This  is  a  matter  of  popular  interest, 
and  I  make  no  scruple  to  address  non¬ 
medical  readers  frankly  on  the  subject. 
Special  feeding  may  be  a  measure  of 
treatment,  but  it  is  more  truly  a  matter 
of  natural  prudence.  The  aim  should 
be  to  disease,  and  I  conceive  it  to 

be  a  duty  to  give  expression  far  and 
wide,  and  by  eve*y  means  in  my  poi^er, 
to  the  strong  faith  I  entertain  that  ^ 
rational  modes  of  self -management  and 
generally  wise  care  for  body  and  mind,  bad 
health,  both  mental  and  physical,  may  be 
avoided.  If  this  worried,  brain -working, 
and  nerve-straining  population  could  be 
induced  to  substitute  fish  for  the  flesh 
of  warm-blooded  animals  in  its  ordinary 
diet,  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  some  of  its  w-orst  suffeiings 
and  weaknesses,  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal,  and  spared  many  mind  and  body 
destroying  troubles. — Good  Words. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRENCHWOMEN. 


T HE  old  idea  that  principles  ought  to 
be  as  permanent  in  politics  as  in  morals, 
has  no  place  in  the  theory  of  government 
by  the  people  which  is  now  spreading 
about  Europe.  The  new  democracy 
pretends  to  work  for  progress  alone,  and 
evidently  (eels,  at  the  bottom  of  its 
heart,  that  progress  and  principles  are 
incompatible.  Principles,  in  its  eyes, 
present  the  inconvenience  of  not  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  circumstances  ;  they 
are,  by  their  essence,  rigid  and  uncom¬ 
promising  ;  they  have  no  elasticity,  no 
opportunism.  Yet,  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  nominally  exist,  they  must 
be  externally  respected,  and  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  guides  and  coun¬ 
sellors.  Consequently,  as  they  get  into 
the  way  of  radicalism,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  deprive  them  of  their  character 
of  invariability,  and  even,  in  many  cases, 
to  totally  suppress  them.  It  is  true  that 


the  democrats  have  not  invented  this 
notion  of  the  non-durability  of  principles 
—  Pascal  asserted,  before  their  time, 
that  ”  natural  principles  are  nothing  but 
habits  but  the  more  advanced  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  Continent  have  got  a  long 
way  beyond  that,  and  evidently  feel  that, 
in  politics,  principles  have  not  even  the 
value  of  habits.  Like  the  Californian 
farmer  who  said,  “  No  fellow  can  go  on 
always  believing  the  same  thing  ;  one 
wants  a  fresh  religion  from  time  to 
time” — so  do  the  leaders  of  the  new 
school  assure  us  that  political  principles 
must  change  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  populace.  They  apply  to  the  men 
of  our  generation  (without  knowing  it, 
perhaps),  the  theory  of  La  Bruy^re, 
that  ”  most  women  have  no  principles  ; 
they  simply  follow  their  hearts.  ’  ’  They, 
too,  follow  their  hearts,  like  women  ; 
they  proclaim  that  the  science  of  govern- 
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ment  should  be  independent  of  enthrall¬ 
ing  rules  ;  that  it  should  be  purely 
tentative  ;  that  it  should  consist  in  ex¬ 
periment  based  on  opportunity.  In 
their  eyes  there  is  no  longer  any  eternal 
truth  at  all.  Policy,  as  they  apply  it,  is 
an  accident  of  the  moment,  an  expedient 
of  to-day,  which  was  not  yesterday,  and 
may  no  longer  be  to-morrow.  Its 
former  constancy  is  gone  ;  it  is  a  passing 
condition  ;  it  is  a  fancy,  not  a  principle. 
Monarchy,  hereditary  succession,  re¬ 
ligion,  were  in  other  days  regarded  as 
State  principles.  It  is  proposed  to  re¬ 
place  them  now  by  popular  will,  universal 
suffrage,  free-thought,  and,  above  all, 
empiricism,  which  are  thus  far  mere 
ideas,  or,  at  the  utmost,  facts  ;  though 
they,  too,  according  to  Pascal’s  argu¬ 
ment  of  habit,  may  assume  the  form  and 
name  of  principles  hereafter  -if  ever  it 
should  become  the  interest  of  a  new 
despot  to  base  a  throne  upon  them. 
But  they  will  never  grow  into  principles 
of  the  ancient  sort  ;  for  the  old  ones  im¬ 
itated  the  ways  of  nature  and  cherished 
uniformity  of  processes,  because,  like 
nature,  they  knew  the  resistless  power 
of  repetition  ;  while  the  new  ideas,  on 
the  contrary,  are  like  the  human  nature 
from  which  they  spring  ;  they  seek  for 
newnesses  and  strangenesses,  because 
they  take  them  to  be  signs  of  freedom. 

So  the  radical  world — especially  in 
certain  countries  of  the  Continent — has 
given  up  principles  in  politics  ;  and,  as 
it  has  abandoned  the  old  principles,  so 
also  has  it  forsaken  the  old  forces.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  adoption  of  new 
forces  was  a  necessity  ;  for,  as  some  of 
the  old  ones  were  nothing  more  than 
principles  at  work,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  could  not  be  retained  in  use  when 
once  the  principles  on  which  they  rested 
were  destroyed.  In  France,  indeed — 
which  is  the  country  we  are  going  to  talk 
about,  and  which  happens  to  be  the  land 
where  the  newest  procedures  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  being  essayed — no  force  what¬ 
ever  seems  now  to  be  accepted  as  a  per¬ 
manent  auxiliary.  We  see  there  that 
nearly  all  the  forces  formerly  utilized  by 
governments  have  already  been  excluded 
from  national  action  ;  and  though  some 
new  ones  have  been  taken  on  trial — to 
see,  experimentally,  what  they  will  pro¬ 
duce — it  would  be  premature  to  suppose 
that  any  of  them  will  necessarily  last. 


Loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  a  force  ;  it 
has  been  swept  away.  Religious  teach¬ 
ing  was  a  force  ;  it  is  being  suppressed. 
The  so-called  governing  classes  were  a 
force  ;  they  have  been  replaced  by  the 
twuTflles  couches.  Society  was  a  force  ; 
it  has  been  kicked  away.  Women  were 
a  force  ;  they  have  been  thrust  aside. 
These  and  other  impulses,  many  of  them 
knotted  up  with  the  history  of  France, 
many  of  them  ancient  mainsprings  of  the 
life  of  the  nation,  have  been  temporarily 
(perhaps,  indeed,  permanently)  sup¬ 
planted  by  fresh  producers,  especially 
by  the  great  new  agency — experiment. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  progress  can  always  be  realized  with¬ 
out  experiment  ;  but  it  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  argue  that  no  experiment  is 
possible  without  entirely  new  forces. 
All  knowledge,  all  philosophy,  all  sci¬ 
ence,  have  been  built  up  on  observation 
of,  or  on  induction  from,  pre-established 
facts  ;  and  no  reason  is  conceivable  why, 
in  politics,  old  motors  should  not  be 
utilized  by  new  governments.  Some,  at 
all  events,  of  the  levers  which  have  aided 
to  raise  France  to  greatness  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  could  equally  serve,  under  no 
matter  what  rule,  to  elevate  her  in  an¬ 
other.  But  the  present  Republic  has, 
thus  far,  refused  the  assistance  of  any  of 
thf  old  forces.  It  sees  adversaries  in 
them  all  ;  it  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
even  experimentally,  with  any  one  of 
them  ;  it  labors,  indeed,  to  uproot  them 
integrally  ;  or.if  it  cannot  eradicate  them 
altogether,  so  to  reduce  and  enfeeble 
them  that  they  can  no  longer  contribute, 
even  indirectly  or  occultly,  to  national 
results.  It  has  declared  war  against 
them  all  round — against  the  extinct  gov¬ 
erning  classes  as  against  “  the  ancient 
parties” — against  society  as  against  cler¬ 
icalism.  It  makes  no  distinction  ;  it 
treats  all  the  former  springs  of  action  as 
foes  to  be  vanquished. 

It  is,  however,  just,  to  acknowledge 
at  once  that  in  this  the  Republic  has 
been  acting,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  legit¬ 
imate  self-defence.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  present  shape  of  government  is 
not  only  accepted  by  the  nation,  but 
seems  to  be  really  desired  by  it  ;  and 
that  the  time  has  passed  for  arguing  that 
the  Republic  is  the  result  of  accident, 
not  of  conviction,  or  for  insisting  that  it 
has  grown  temporarily  into  existence 
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solely  for  the  want  of  something  else  to 
take  its  place.  It  may  now  be  said  with 
truth  that  France  has  ceased  (for  the 
moment,  at  least)  to  be  monarchical, 
and  that  it  sincerely  wishes  to  keep  the 
•  Republic  it  has  got.  Consequently  no 
honest  observer  can  presume  to  deny 
that  the  Republic  is  entitled  to  claim  the 
allegiance  of  the  entire  population,  from 
top  to  bottom,  *  as  thoroughly  and  as 
absolutely  as  any  of  the  dynasties  which 
preceded  it,  and  to  extinguish  all  who 
refuse  that  allegiance.  But  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  right  the  Republic  should 
allow  itself  to  be  guided  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  is  precisely  what  it  has 
not  done.  When  it  found,  as  it  did 
find  during  its  early  struggles,  that  the 
old  forces  stood  across  its  road,  and 
tried,  conjointly,  to  bar  its  way  and 
upset  it — when  it  observed  that  they  all 
resisted  it  together,  with  equal  aversion 
— it  not  unnaturally,  in  its  inexperience 
as  a  beginner,  viewed  them  all  with  the 
same  spiteful  eye,  and  regarded  them  as 
one  great  group  of  antagonists,  to  be 
vanquished  collectively  and  indivisibly. 
But  though  this  general  impression  was 
comprehensible  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  embryonic  Republic  was  fighting  for 
life.  It  has  ceased  to  be  excusable  now. 
In  the  consolidated  position  which  the 
Republic  has  attained,  and  which  entails 
duties  as  well  as  rights,  it  commits  both 
an  injustice  and  an  error  in  continuing, 
as  it  does  still,  to  rank  all  bygone  resist¬ 
ances  together  in  one  indiscriminating 
hate  ;  for  though  the  old  forces  have 
been  accustomed  to  work  together,  and 
to  feel  sympathy  for  each  other,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  were  composed  of  two 
.  totally  distinct  classes  of  elements,  which 
might  probably  be  separated  without  any 
excessive  difficulty.  The  purely  monar¬ 
chical  components  must,  of  course,  con- 
'  tinue  to  be  fought  against,  and  so  far  as 
they  alone  are  concerned,  the  Republic 
cannot  be  blamed  for  its  animosity  ;  but 
the  intellectual,  the  religious,  and  the 
social  constituents  present  another  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  in  no  way  necessarily 
anti-republican  ;  they  are  of  all  times 
and  of  all  systems  ;  they  are  national ; 
they  are  French  ;  they  are  inherent  in 
the  race,  or,  at  all  events,  in  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  race  ;  and  no  one  can  seri¬ 
ously  urge  that  they  can  never  be  utilized 
I  in  the  future  for  the  good  of  the  Repub- 
New  Serie*. — Vot,  XXXIV.,  No.  6. 
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lie,  just  as  they  have  served  in  the  past 
for  the  glory  of  the  monarchy.  Who 
can  argue,  for  instance,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  convert  society  to  the 
Republic  Who  can  assert  that  the 
gentlemen  of  France  will  never  consent 
to  serve  the  new  system,  or  that  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  so  resolutely 
opposed  to  it  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  win  them  to  its  flag  ?  It  would  be 
folly  to  aver  that  the  best  of  the  women 
of  France  can  never  become  republicans 
as  sincerely  as  they  were  monarchists  or 
imperialists.  And  yet  the  Republic  is 
so  behaving  toward  them  that  it  is  not 
only  repelling  them  from  itself,  but — 
what  is  infinitely  graver — is  beginning 
to  enfeeble  their  old-established  national 
authority,  to  debilitate  their  action  and 
their  value  in  the  land,  and  to  lower  the 
admirable  position  which  they  occupied 
before  Europe.  A  distinctly  marked 
commencement  of  decadence  of  French¬ 
women  has  set  in  under  this  Republic. 
They  are  ceasing  to  be  themselves  ;  and 
it  is  time  that  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  France  should  be  seriously  directed 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  stand. 

Let  us  first  see  what  Frenchwomen 
have  been  ;  we  shall  then  observe  more 
easily  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
in  danger  of  becoming. 

In  no  country  and  at  no  time  have 
women  exercised  such  power,  or  played 
such  a  part,  as  they  had  gradually 
assumed  in  France  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  Frenchwoman  had 
formed  herself  by  degrees  into  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Nothing  like 
her  was  to  be  found  elsewhere.  She 
had  invented,  for  her  own  use,  a  type  of 
womanhood  which  was  special  to  herself, 
and  which  no  one  else  could  appropriate. 
Her  quickness,  her  inventiveness,  and 
her  imitativeness,  enabled  her  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  seize  all  the  means  of  action 
•which  could  serve  her  ;  and  she  used 
these  means  with  such  dexterity,  that, 
after  a  few  generations  of  evolution  and 
development,  she  reached  the  fullest 
consummation  of  intelligence  and  of 
charm  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
And  she  was  not  only  remarkable  for  her 
individual  capacities — it  was  not  solely 
in  her  personal  attributes  that  she  shone; 
she  was  even  more  striking  in  her  asso¬ 
ciated  action,  in  the  royalty  which  her 
corporation  collectively  exercised .  over 
53, 
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her  own  country  and  over  Europe, 
Her  very  name  had  grown  to  be  a  prov¬ 
erb  and  a  power.  There  is  no  other 
example  in  history  of  the  women  of  any 
single  nation  standing  out  in  a  class  be¬ 
fore  the  world  as  the  universally  accept¬ 
ed  uncontested  type  of  superiority  in  all 
that  constitutes  feminine  brilliancy,  in 
skill  and  taste,  and  wit  and  winningness. 
And  there  is  no  other  instance  of  the 
women  of  a  race  acquiring  and  wielding 
a  national  influence,  social,  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  therefore  indirectly  politi¬ 
cal,  such  as  Frenchwomen  exercised 
around  them  until  a  few  years  ago.  The 
nation  had  accorded  to  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  perhaps  without  quite  per¬ 
ceiving  what  it  was  doing,  a  place  in 
which  their  abilities  and  their  influence 
mutually  reacted  upon  and  fortified  each 
other.  Their  inborn  potentialities  were 
evolved  into  full  work  by  their  situation, 
and  the  situation  in  turn  was  aggrandized 
and  vivified  by  the  growth  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  which  had  created  it.  The  inter¬ 
working  of  these  two  causalities  carried 
them  to  the  triumphs  which  they 
achieved.  But,  of  course,  their  victory 
varied  with  their  means  ;  it  was,  in  each 
case,  proportioned  to  their  place  and 
properties  ;  and  it  was  necessarily  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  educated  classes  ;  for,  by  its 
nature,  it  was  a  fruit  of  graces,  of  refine¬ 
ments,  of  acquired  delicate  efficiencies 
which  good  teaching,  good  example,  and 
good  contact  can  alone  bestow. 

The  woman  of  society — the  “  lady,” 
as  she  would  be  called  in  England,  the 
femme  du  monde,  as  she  is  defined  in 
France — held  her  empire  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  these  bright  capacities.  Of 
beauty,  as  we  narrowly  understand  it  in 
England,  she  had  but  little  ;  but  she 
possessed  so  many  other  witcheries  that 
her  habitual  want  of  features  and  com¬ 
plexion  ceased  to  count  against  her. 
Expression  redeemed  the  absence  of 
prettiness,  and  the  designation  jolie  laide 
was  invented  for  her  in  order  to  express 
her  power  of  pleasing  despite  her  ugli¬ 
ness.  In  this  first  view  of  her  she  at 
once  assumed  a  standing-ground  of  her 
own  ;  for  she  was  the  only  woman  in 
Europe  who  could  win  homage  and  ad¬ 
miration  without  good  looks.  She  did 
much  more,  indeed  ;  she  led  men  (in 
absolute  contradiction  to  our  insular 
theory)  to  regard  mere  fairness  of  face 


as  only  one,  and  not  the  most  important, 
of  the  many  spells  which  a  true  woman 
should  wield.  Her  bearing  was  all  her 
own  ;  she  had  no  aristocracy,  as  we 
English  understand  it  ;  but  she  had  a 
something  more  gentle  and  more  win¬ 
ning,  less  dominating,  less  impressive, 
less  grandiose,  but  infinitely  more  per¬ 
suasive,  more  sympathetic,  more  human 
—  she  had  distinction,  a  distinction 
peculiar  to  herself,  all  brightness,  sym¬ 
metry,  elegance,  and  finish.  Her  man¬ 
ner,  again,  was  exclusively  her  own — 
its  ease,  its  lightness,  its  gayety,  its  un¬ 
affectedness  and  naturalness  were  never 
caught  by  w’omen  of  other  races. 
Others  had  their  merits  too,  but  they 
were  not  those  of  Frenchwomen.  Her 
eloquence,  which  was  made  up  of  an  un¬ 
conscious  mingling  of  paradox  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  —  her  facility  of  talk,  her 
thorough  possession  of  her  language, 
and  her  flow  of  amusingness  —  m^e 
every  listener  hang  upon  her  lips  with 
delight.  The  grace  of  her  figure  and  of 
her  hands  and  feet,  the  use  she  made  of 
them,  the  adroitness  with  which  she  put 
in  evidence  every  seduction  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  her  or  art  had 
created  for  her,  threw  around  her  a  phy¬ 
sical  charm  which  was  still  further  height¬ 
ened  by  her  dressing.  And  above  and 
beyond  all  stood  her  feminineness,  her 
thorough  womanness,  the  greatest,  the 
noblest,  the  sweetest  of  her  allurements. 
These  were  the  j>owers  which  the  true 
femme  du  monde  displayed  ;  these  were 
the  sources  of  her  sovereignty. 

;  But,  remarkable  as  were  all  these 
elements  of  her  empire,  the  use  she 
made  of  that  empire  was  more  striking 
still  ;  for  the  elements,  admirable  as  they 
were,  had  limits,  while  the  empire  was 
unlimited.  In  her  drawing-room  the 
Frenchwoman  was  a  mistress  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  kind  :  she  was  not  merely  chief 
of  the  house,  she  was,  effectively,  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  assembly  ;  she  invented,  reg¬ 
ulated,  and  directed  the  movement  of 
thought  around  her  ;  she  tilled  the  ideas 
of  those  who  had  any,  and  she  furnished 
fancies  to  those  who  had  none  ;  her  fire¬ 
side  was  an  oasis  and  a  resting-place. 
The  action  so  commenced  indoors 
spread  outside  into  the  life  of  her 
friends  ;  she  made  herself  felt  even  in 
her  absence  ;  her  arguments  and  her 
counsels  were  remem^red  and  practi- 
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cally  applied  ;  her  teaching  fructified. 
In  her  place  and  her  degree  she  stamped 
her  mark  on  those  she  lived  with,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  and  of  ten¬ 
dencies,  in  the  centre  in  which  she 
moved,  was,  in  reality,  her  product. 
French  literature  is  full  of  biographies 
and  monographs  of  women  such  as 
these  ;  but  numerous  as  are  the  books 
about  them,  they  tell  only  of  a  few  priv¬ 
ileged  exceptions.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  unknown  good  spirits  have  done  their 
work  in  life,  but  have  left  no  record  of 
their  passage  ;  that  work,  however,  has 
been  none  the  less  real,  none  the  less 
national,  none  the  less  French.  The 
men  have  not  attempted  to  resist  this 
absorption  of  action  by  the  women  ; 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  by  weakness 
or  by  will,  they  have  accepted  the  pilot¬ 
age  which  was  offered  them,  and  have 
allowed  the  women  to  become  the  real 
conductors  of  the  moral  life  of  the  land, 
of  its  emotions,  its  pleasures,  and  even 
its  ambitions  and  its  objects. 

Thus  fa’r  we  have  spoken  only  of  the 
qualities  of  the  typical  Frenchwoman. 
Let  us  see,  now,  what  her  faults  were. 
*In  both  cases  we  consider  her  in  her 
public  character  alone  ;  neither  her  pri¬ 
vate  nature  nor  her  home  action  concern 
us  here. 

Notwithstanding  her  extreme  femi¬ 
nineness — perhaps,  indeed,  because  of  it 
— she  was  frivolous,  vain,  and  ignorant. 
In  other  words,  she  attached  undue  im¬ 
portance  to  the  surface  of  things  ;  she 
was  entirely  convinced  of  her  own 
efficacy  ;  and  she  had  scarcely  any  book- 
knowledge.  Her  frivolity,  however, 
contained  no  falseness,  and  her  vanity 
no  snobbishness  ;  while  her  want  of 
reading  was  compensated  by  her  special 
faculty  of  picking  up  information  by 
contact.  But  her  true  demerit,  from  the 
wide  point  of  view  at  which  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  ourselves  here,  the  great  defect  for 
which  she  offered  no  set-off,  was  the 
narrowness  and  pure  Frenchness  of  her 
view  on  foreign  questions.  She  was  full 
of  prejudice,  of  dogmatism,  of  foregone 
conclusions.  Never  was  a  temperament 
less  cosmopolitan  than  hers  ;  it  was  in¬ 
deed  so  limitedly  local,  so  circum- 
scribedly  national,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend,  when  we  first  look  at  this 
particular  aspect  of  her,  how  she  ever 


managed  to  stretch  her  hold  beyond  her 
frontiers.  The  explanation  is,  that  she 
influenced  from  a  distance,  by  a  mag¬ 
netic  transmission  of  herself,  by  the 
power  of  example  and  reputation,  not 
by  the  immediate  pressure  of  personal 
presence.  Her  success  abroad  was  re¬ 
flected,  not  direct ;  it  was  the  recoil  of 
her  ascendency  at  home.  She  achieved 
it  in  spite  of  her  dislike  of  other  races. 
And,  curiously,  this  ungenerous  little¬ 
ness,  though  common  to  gll  classes,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  visible  as  the  social 
scale  rose  higher.  It  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  its  development  in  the  women 
of  the  set  known  as  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Nowhere  was  there,  in  mod¬ 
em  Europe,  a  group  of  persons  more 
intolerant  and  more  illiberal,  less  reason¬ 
ing  and  less  impartial,  than  the  “pure 
Faubourg,”  as  a  whole.  Never  were 
the  high-class  women  of  any  land  so  un¬ 
like  their  equals  elsewhere.  The  best- 
born  of  all  the  European  races  (except 
the  French)  have  a  feeling  of  instinctive 
sympathy  for  each  other,  as  being  of  one 
great  family,  and  as  representing  the 
same  interest ;  they  are  all  impelled,  by 
the  mutual  consciousness  of  gentle 
blood,  to  meet  without  mistrust,  on  the 
common  ground  of  social  equivalence. 
But  never  have  Frenchwomen  felt  that. 
Putting  aside  some  few  exceptions,  the 
rule  among  them  is,  that  they  shun 
foreigners,  show  them  little  hospitality, 
and  hold  their  opinions  in  contempt. 
The  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  especially, 
which  had  concentrated  itself  into  a  for¬ 
tified  refuge  of  antique  bigotries,  admit¬ 
ted  scarcely  any  stranger  inside  its  walls. 
It  is  true  that  no  stranger  really  wished 
to  pass  them,  unless  it  were  out  of  sim¬ 
ple  curiosity,  to  see  what  the  once  fam¬ 
ous  Faubourg  looked  like,  for  no  one 
who  was  not  bom  in  it  could  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  such  a  social  dungeon.  Of  course 
there  were,  and  are,  within  its  precincts, 
certain  comers  which  have  become  mod¬ 
ernized.  The  names  of  the  houses  which, 
though  still  placed  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Seine  have  adopted  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  the  northern  side,  will  rise  to 
the  lips  of  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  society  of  Paris  ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  a  clan,  as  a  sect,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  was,  and  is,  the  gloomiest 
of  all  the  coteries  in  Europe.  It  was 
always  a  laboratory  of  fanaticism  ;  but 
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since  1830  it  has  voluntarily  surrounded 
itself  with  unapproachable  dreariness, 
and  it  has,  if  possible,  carried  further 
still  its  ancient  shrinking  from  all  that 
is  not  French. 

Now,  if  this  inhospitable  disposition 
had  been  compensated  by  a  highly  de* 
veloped  nation^  action — by  warm,  glow¬ 
ing,  successful  work  at  home — it  would 
have  been  possible  to  argue,  in  defence 
of  it,  that  it  was,  after  all,  only  a  more 
or  less  rational  consequence  of  ardent 
patriotism.  But  as,  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  has  had  no 
influence  whatever  in  the  country — as  it 
is  the  section  which,  of  all  the  categories 
that  make  up  the  sum  of  society,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  least  hold  over  the  nation,  and 
has  made  the  least  effort  to  obtain  any 
— its  absence  of  sympathy  with  extrane¬ 
ous  questions  and  persons  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  that  way,  and  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  true  cause — a  general  dry¬ 
ness  and  selfishness,  a  manifest  indiffer¬ 
ence  to,  and  scorn  for,  all  that  is  not 
“  Faubourg.”  And  yet,  with  all  its 
actual  feebleness  and  isolation,  there  was 
a  period  when  this  Faubourg  was  the  one 
social  power  of  France,  when  its  women 
counted  among  the  active  life-springs  of 
the  nation,  and  when  they  established, 
almost  unaided  (for  scarcely  any  of  their 
compatriots  were  in  a  position  to  help 
them  then)  the  foundations  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  Frenchwomen  of  follow¬ 
ing  generations  were  destined  to  exer¬ 
cise.  Faded  as  their  situation  now  is, 
eclipsed  and  superseded  as  they  are  by 
other  and  newer  vigors,  it  would  be  un¬ 
grateful  and  unfair  to  forget  that  they 
were  once  the  only  feminine  puissance  in 
the  land,  and  that  it  was  they  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  success  in  which 
it  has  ceased  to  please  them  to  take  a 
share.  The  tale  of  their  former  action 
is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  France  ; 
but  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  work 
they  began,  and  the  great  modem  middle 
class  has  assumed  their  place,  and  has 
learnt  to  discharge  their  function. 

That  middle  class,  augmenting  with 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  spread  of 
education,  seemed  likely,  if  things  w-ent 
on  as  they  were  going,  to  become  the 
true  upp>er  section  of  the  community,  the 
Faubourg  order  being  eliminated  by  its 
own  inherent  incap>acity,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  crowding  out  to  which  it  was 


being  subjected.  It  was  in  this  wide 
central  body  that  the  women  used  to  ex¬ 
hibit  all  the  highest  characteristics  of 
their  race  ;  it  was  in  it  that  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  their  type  were 
found  ;  and  there  was,  in  this  branch  of 
the  nation,  a  spiecial  freshness  and  di¬ 
versity  which  was  prop>er  to  itself.  In 
the  old  noble  classes  there  existed  tra¬ 
ditions  and  models  which  were  handed 
on  by  each  generation  to  its  children, 
and  their  shaping  brought  about  a  gen¬ 
eral  similarity  of  product.  Whereas,  in 
the  perpetually  renewed  ranks  of  the  cen¬ 
tre,  into  which  all  sorts  of  unprepared 
elements  were  constantly  surging  up 
from  below,  a  large  prop)ortion  of  the 
women  had  to  create  themselves,  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  end,  to  invent  their  means. 
They  were,  consequently,  more  personal 
than  the  pieople  above  them  ;  there  was 
more  imprHm,  less  fixed  pattern,  about 
them  ;  they  were,  in  many  cases,  the 
self-generated  issue  of  their  own  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  they  were  French  of  the  French, 
made  up  of  inherent  faculties  ;  a  fruit  of 
intrinsic  idiosyncrasies  developed  by 
new  surroundings  ;  an  outcome  of  in¬ 
born  fitnesses.  But,  though  this  marked 
difference  existed  between  the  processed 
of  manufacture  of  the  women  of  the  first 
and  second  grades,  their  social  functions 
and  their  social  action  were  identical  (so 
long,  that  is,  as  the  upper  crust  contin¬ 
ued  to  do  anything  at  all).  They 
strove,  alike,  to  sway  the  men  around 
them,  to  mould  French  life,  and  to  lift 
up  France,  by  their  example,  and  by 
the  influence  of  that  example  on  other 
countries. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  work¬ 
ing  strata  did  good  too,  but  it  was  in  an¬ 
other  fashion  and  with  another  object. 
In  this  third  gradation  social  issues  had 
of  course  no  place,  but  still  the  laborer’s 
wife  presented  many  of  the  characteiis- 
tics  of  the  women  above  her.  She  had 
their  gayety,  their  naturalness,  their 
effusiveness  ;  and  she  usually  possessed, 
in  a  dormant  state,  the  capabilities  of 
the  others,  for  if  her  husband  rose  in  the 
world,  she  almost  always  fitted  herself 
to  her  new  station,  and  took  her  place  in 
it  without  inaptitude.  This  third  group, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  numbers, 
exercised  no  influence  ;  it  was  worthy, 
self-denying,  toiling,  and  affectionate, 
but  it  had  neither  the  ambition  nor  the 
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means  to  teach,  to  proselytize,  or  to 
rule.  Its  office  was  of  another  kind  ;  it 
was  of  a  purely  home  aspect.  It  was 
admirable  within  its  limits,  but  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public 
dominance  of  the  two  other  classes  of 
Frenchwomen.  There  was  nothing  na¬ 
tional  or  international  about  it,  and  we 
need  therefore  take  no  account  of  it 
here. 

Such  was,  in  rough  outline,  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  of  the  women  of  France 
down  to  the  date  of  the  German  War. 
The  Second  Fimpire  had  neither  weak¬ 
ened  their  hold  nor  damaged  their  na¬ 
tures.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  unfair 
or  more  untrue  than  to  pretend,  either 
for  party  purposes  or  from  an  affectation 
of  morality  that  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.  did  any  general  or  permanent  harm 
to  French  character.  A  certain  limited 
band  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  'amuse¬ 
ment  and  extravagance,  but  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  was  outside  the  movement  : 
it  looked  on,  laughed,  and  made  money. 
The  Frenchwoman  came  out  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  period  just  as  she  entered  it — un¬ 
hurt  and  unchanged,  with  the  same  mer¬ 
its  and  the  same  faults,  with  just  as  much 
capacity  and  simplicity  as  she  had  be¬ 
fore,  with  no  lessening  of  any  of  her 
powers.  On  the  contrary,  her  influence 
over  France  and  Europe  was  never 
greater  than  during  the  twenty  years 
which  preceded  1870.  And  it  was  not 
the  noisy  pressure  of  frivolous  excite¬ 
ment — it  was  the  sound  superiority  of 
intelligence,  the  supremacy  of  grace. 
And  see  how  Europe  testified  to  the 
truth  of  this  ;  see  what  proof  was  given 
that  the  F'rench woman  never  stood 
higher  in  foreign  sympathy.  W’hen 
France  was  conquered,  did  her  moral 
influence  fall  ?  Not  for  one  moment,  or 
in  the  faintest  measure.  France  lost  her 
political  place,  as  a  consequence  of  de¬ 
feat,  but  .held  her  own,  intellectually, 
socially,  and  sentimentally,  just  as  if 
nothing  at  all  had  happened.  Why  ? 
Because  the  accumulated  action  of  her 
women  had  done  what  her  men  could 
not  effect — it  had  retained  her  friends. 
It  was  to  the  past  work  of  her  women 
that  France  was  principally  indebted  for 
the  position  which,  in  her  hour  of  trial, 
she  occupied  before  the  world  ;  it  was 
to  them  that,  for  the  greater  part,  she 
owed  the  abiding  sympathy  of  Europe. 


She  was  invaded,  beaten,  and  humiliated, 
yet  still  accepted  and  proclaimed  by  the 
surrounding  nations  as  their  guide,  their 
light,  their  text  and  type  in  all  that 
makes  life  graceful,  spiritual,  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Who  will  deny  the  truth  of  this  ? 
Who  will  assert  that  in  her  day  of  sor¬ 
row,  when  her  men  had  failed  her, 
F' ranee  was  not  mainly  held  up,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  kept  in  place  by  the  merits 
of  her  women  ?  Never  was  there,  in  the 
record  of  nations,  a  moment  at  which 
the  services  which  women  can  render 
were  more  unequivocally  or  more  grandly 
shown.  In  the  sad  days  which  followed 
the  signature  of  peace,  from  1871  to 
1873,  F'rance  was  indeed  well  served  by 
them  ;  the  store  of  goodwill,  of  respect, 
of  admiration  which  they  had  piled  up 
in  Europe,  poured  itself  out  around  the 
land  in  eager  tenderness.  In  every 
corner  of  England  and  the  Continent 
were  friends  of  France,  friends  made  for 
her  in  better  days,  chiefly  by  the  efforts 
and  the  reputation  of  her  women — 
friends  who  are  still  faithful  to  her,  still 
attached  to  her,  but  whose  fondness 
would  not  long  survive  if  France  ceased 
to  be  served  and  defended  by  her 
women. 

Such  was  the  situation  ten  years  ago. 
Such  was  the  position  in  which  the  Re¬ 
public  found  the  women  of  the  country 
it  came  to  govern.  They  were  powerful 
at  home,  honored  abroad.  They  were 
a  glory  and  an  energy  in  the  land.  What 
has  the  Republic  done  with  them  ? 

The  reply  is  simple.  Since  1871,  and 
particularly  since  the  third  Republic  has 
been  definitely  established,  the  inland 
sovereignty  of  the  Frenchwoman  has 
begun  to  melt  away,  and  her  exterior 
credit  to  grow  pale  ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  Republic  has  included  her 
among  the  forces  to  be  annulled,  and 
has  done  its  utmost  to  dismiss  her  from 
her  rule,  as  if  she  were  a  mere  monarch, 
and  could  be  dethroned  like  ordinary 
kings.  We  shall  soon  see  how. 

The  Republic  has  introduced  several 
new  conditions  into  French  life.  By  its 
essence  and  its  mission — which  are  to 
democratize  not  only  government,  but 
character  and  rights  as  well — it  has  nat¬ 
urally  brought  about  an  antagonism  of 
castes.  By  that  antagonism  it  has  upset 
the  balance  of  social  influences,  and  has 
altered  the  relations  between  classes. 
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Bj  its  legislative  enactments  it  has  sup¬ 
pressed  or  modified  a  good  many  indi¬ 
vidual  liberties.  In  each  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  its  action  has  been  unmistakably 
pointed,  not  only  against  the  “  ancient 
parties,”  but  also,  in  reality  and  effect, 
against  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  the 
higher  categories  of  the  population.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
recognise  that,  in  a  good  deal  of  all  this, 
a  professedly  democratic  regime  could 
scarcely  have  acted  otherwise,  since  its 
one  purpiose  is  to  do  everything  for  and 
by  the  people.  Within  certain  limits 
(which  we  need  not  attempt  to  determine, 
because  in  the  particular  case  which  we 
are  considering  the  limits  fix  themselves), 
we  fully  acknowledge  that  the  actual 
masters  of  France  have  both  right  and 
logic  on  their  side.  They  are  the 
majority  ;  they  have  power  ;  they  have 
a  programme,  and  no  impartial  spectator 
can  blame  them  for  carrying  the  political 
elements  of  that  programme  into  execu¬ 
tion.  We  will  go  further  still — we  will 
admit  that  the  present  system  cannot 
content  itself  with  purely  political  re¬ 
sults,  and  that,  to  be  faithful  to  its 
creed,  it  must  pursue  certain  social  con¬ 
sequences  as  well.  But  here  arises  the 
well-known  difficulty.  Directly  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  touches  the  social  organization 
of  a  people  it  is  forced  to  pull  down,  for 
it  is  powerless  to  lift  up.  The  unifica¬ 
tion  of  classes  can  only  be  obtained  by 
dragging  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  no 
motor  yet  discovered  can  raise  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top.  The  Republicans  may 
not  really  wish  to  destroy  their  upper 
classes  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  they  have  begun 
to  do  so,  and  seem  likely  to  be  obliged 
to  continue,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
They  commenced  by  transferring  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  government  from  the  particular 
section  of  the  population  which  formerly 
possessed  it,  which  was  educated  to  it, 
and  was  accustomed  to  practise  it,  to  an¬ 
other  section  which  is  new  to  it,  and 
which  has  received  no  preparation  for  it. 
So  far  their  operation  was  exclusively 
political.  But,  additionally,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  attempted,  with  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  success,  to  suppress 
all  national  action  and  all  national  use¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  dispossessed 
section,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  condition 
of  practical  nullity.  They  have  now 
managed  to  exclude  the  former  upper 
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classes,  almost  entirely,  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  life  of  France,  from 
influence  in  the  State  or  from  a  voice  in 
its  councils.  Yet,  even  in  this  second 
stage  of  their  proceedings,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  strict  rights  of  political  victory,  and 
to  have  distinctly  manifested  a  purpose 
of  social  subversion  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  remain  con¬ 
tent  until  they  had  expelled  the  ousted 
classes  from  any  share  in  the  direction 
or  the  administration  of  the  country. 

The  new  democratic  reign  had  a  right  to 
seek  that  result,  and  could  scarcely  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  less  :  it  was  entitled,  by 
the  law  of  conquest,  to  choose  not  only 
its  policy  but  its  men,  and  to  eliminate 
from  public  action  all  influences  and  per¬ 
sons  which  the  majority  regarded  as 
hostile  either  to  its  principles  or  its  ob¬ 
jects.  • 

Furthermore,  the  gentlemen  of  France, 
viewed  collectively  and  omitting  the  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  done  nothing  whatever  to 
ward  off  their  own  destruction — have 
made  no  attempt  to  hold  their  ground, 
to  defend  their  position,  or  to  retain 
their  credit.  The  mass  of  them  sulk 
silently  in  their  chateaux,  say  snarlingly 
that  the  country  is  going  to  the  devil, 
and  do  not  make  the  faintest  effort  to 
prevent  it.  The  active,  energetic  life  of 
an  English  landlord  appears  to  be  be¬ 
yond  their  conception  :  the  unceasing 
discharge  of  local  business,  the  perpetual 
friendly  contact  between  employer  and 
employed,  the  claim  to  the  inborn  right 
of  laboring  for  the  public  good,  the 
privilege  of  rendering  service,  the  frank 
acceptance  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  a  consequence  of  position,  which 
stamp  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  every  village  in  England,  are 
all  unknown  to  them.  Never  did  a  great 
class  so  tamely  permit  its  place  and 
power  to  be  snatched  away  from  it,  or 
sit  down  under  defeat  with  such  astound¬ 
ing  torpidity.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  these  enemies  of  the  Republic  desired 
to  prove,  by  voluntarily  supplying  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  their  incapacity  as  a 
mass,  how  wise  the  Republic  is  to  have 
relieved  them  of  all  further  trouble.  I 

Passive  sullenness  is  the  distinguishing  I 

mark  of  their  present  conduct  toward  If 

the  Republic  :  they  sit  in  a  corner  and  |j 

growl  at  what  they  call  the  catiaille,  but  U 
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they  do  not  make  the  faintest  united 
effort  to  work  up  again  to  their  lost 
status.  They  have  evidently  no  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  in  our  time  rights 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  surviving  of  their 
own  accord  ;  that  they  no  longer  endure 
when  they  are  no  longer  merited  ;  that, 
to  keep  them  alive,  they  must  be  vigor¬ 
ously  backed  up  by  conduct  and  by  en¬ 
ergy  ;  and  that  daily  proof  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  those  who  claim  to  exercise 
them,  that  they  are  still  worthy  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  them.  We  know  all  this  in 
England,  and  we  act  accordingly.  It 
is  not  so  in  France  :  there,  class  rights 
are  still  regarded  by  a  good  many 
people,  as  abstract  possessions,  involv¬ 
ing  no  necessary  work  at  all.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
republicans  should  both  repudiate  the 
aristocracy  as  a  natural  enemy,  and  scoff 
at  it  as  a  useless  ally. 

They  have  done  this  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  and  completeness  which  leave  but 
little  spaqe  for  hopes  of  reconciliation  or 
arrangement.  But  yet  they  profess  to 
open  their  arms  to  all  who  choose  to 
join  them,  and  they  declare  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  “  ancient  parties”  alone  if 
they  remain  outside.  This,  however,  is 
not  altogether  true.  Such  few  members 
of  those  parties  as  have  changed  their 
opinions  and  have  gone  over  to  the 
Republic,  have  not  been  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  calculated  to  tempt  others 
to  follow  their  example.  And,  addition¬ 
ally — with  the  exception  of  the  army  and 
navy,  which  are  technical  and  hierarchi¬ 
cal  careers  whence  exclusion  on  political 
grounds  is  almost  impossible — very  few 
men  of  the  old  sort  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  public  pay.  In  all  the  branches 
of  the  civil  service,  which  are  pro¬ 
digiously  extensive  and  varied  in  France, 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  servants 
have  been  turned  out.  New-comers 
have  claimed  and  have  occupied  all  the 
places,  of  no  matter  what  nature,  that 
the  Government  had  to  bestow.  And 
the  democratic  spirit  is  excluding  the 
well-born,  more  and  more,  from  the  elec¬ 
tive  bodies,  from  the  Departmental  and 
Communal  Councils,  as  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber.  If  the  aristocracy 
has  shrunk  from  the  Republic,  the  Re¬ 
public  has  paid  it  back  in  its  own  coin 
with  compound  interest,  and  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  that  it  has  shown  the  faintest  symp¬ 


tom  of  any  desire  to  make  friends.  The 
breach  is  complete,  for  the  present  at 
least :  on  neither  side  is  there  a  sign  of 
any  disposition  to  bridge  it  over. 

Here  again,  it  must  be  said,  in  strict 
equity,  that  the  Republic  remains  within 
its  rSle  and  within  its  rights.  But  it  has 
simultaneously  taken  another  step  which 
carries  it  clearly  beyond  both.  It  has 
not  only  thrust  aside  the  old  governing 
classes,  but  it  has  also  unmistakably 
given  France  to  understand  that  it  in¬ 
tends  to  go  a  long  way  further,  and  that 
it  means  to  abolish,  if  it  can,  the  |X)wer 
and  influence  of  society  as  well.  As  the 
governing  classes  and  society  were  com¬ 
posed,  for  a  considerable  part  at  least, 
of  the  same  persons,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  comprehensible  that  the  Republic 
should  not  regard  society  as  a  friend  ; 
but  that  it  should  look  at  it — as  it  man¬ 
ifestly  does — as  worn  out  and  obsolete, 
as  necessarily  reactionary  and  anti-re¬ 
publican,  is  to  go  far  beyond  what  the 
facts  of  the  situation  justify.  War  is, 
however,  implicitly  declared  against 
society  —  not  by  the  Government,  of 
course,  or  in  any  well-defined  or  ofiicial 
form,  but  by  the  democratic  party,  as  a 
mass,  by  the  whole  surging,  aspiring 
multitude  of  the  nouvelUs  couches.  It 
was  in  the  order  of  things  that  it  should 
be  so  :  nothing  could  prevent  it  ;  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  date.  It  was  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  Radical  Republic  to 
smash  society  as  a  force.  The  smashing 
has  begun.  The  blow  dealt  at  the 
political  position  and  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  produced,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  an  immediate  and  painful 
contrt’coup  on  society.  The  damage 
done  to  the  one  was  keenly  felt  as  an  in¬ 
jury  by  the  other  ;  the  two  were,  for  the 
moment,  so  intimately  bound  up  together 
that  neither  of  them  could  suffer  alone  ; 
all  detriment  to  either  was  common  to 
both,  for  they  had  not  had  time  since 
1871  to  detach  themselves  from  each 
other.  As  society  in  France  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  weightiest  services  to  the 
State  ;  as  it  had  always  been  one  of  the 
primary  factors  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  ;  as  it  had  presided  over  the 
whole  organization  of  the  higher  life  of 
the  nation  ;  as  it  had  largely  aided, 
morally  and  intellectually,  to  fashion 
France  into  what  France  was  ;  as  it  had 
formed,  by  the  multiplicity,  the  variety. 
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and  the  extent  of  its  operations,  an  em¬ 
pire  within  an  empire — it  had  naturally 
become  an  active  supporter  of  what  was 
then  the  governing  class,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  consulted  by  it  as  a  faithful 
friend  and  ally.  And  yet,  though  all 
this  was  true,  though  society  was  mainly 
represented,  in  its  public  action  and  in 
its  contact  with  the  State,  by  the  upper 
strata,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
reality,  society  spread  far  away  into  the 
nation,  and  that  U  included  a  much 
deeper  and  much  wider  mixture  of  gen¬ 
eral  components  than  are  usually  con¬ 
tained  in  w’hat  is  called  society  else¬ 
where.  Since  the  Revolution  there  had 
been  nothing  exclusive  about  it  ;  there 
was  but  one  condition  for  forming  part 
of  it — that  condition  was  personal  fit¬ 
ness.  Neither  special  position,  nor 
certain  determined  occupations,  nor 
even  money,  were  indispensable  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  it.  If  ever  a  society  was  truly 
national,  truly  catholic,  truly  generous 
and  open-armed,  it  was  certainly  the 
society  of  France.  It  was  generally 
cold  to  foreigners,  but  it  was  amply  open 
to  the  entire  home  population,  with  the 
single  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
discharge  of  its  functions.  The  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain  singly  stood  apart. 
With  that  lonely  exception  society  in 
France  has  always  been  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  as  profoundly  democratic  in 
its  roots  and  origins  as  it  was  conserva¬ 
tive  in  its  tendencies  and  action.  It  set 
an  example  of  liberty  and  accessibility 
long  before  the  Republics  of  ’48  or  ’70 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  the  people. 
With  such  characteristics  as  these,  it  was 
not  strange  that  it  counted  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  France.  Its  uses  were  so  evi¬ 
dent,  its  services  were  so  manifest,  its 
value  was  so  indisputable,  that  succes¬ 
sive  Governments  courted  its  goodwill 
and  co-operation,  and  saw  in  it  one  of 
the  most  energetic,  most  all-pervading, 
and  most  thoroughly  French  of  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  ;  they  recognised 
that  society  lifted  up  France  at  home  and 
made  her  loved  and  honored  abroad. 

It  w'as  reserved  for  this  successful  Re¬ 
public,  for  this  triumphant  democracy, 
to  attack  an  authority  which  all  preced¬ 
ing  masters  (including  even  Nai>oleon) 
had  respected  ;  an  authority  which  had 
a  very  special  claim  to  consideration 
from  popular  feeling,  for  it  had  not  only 


exercised  its  sway  by  the  most  eminent 
and  most  winning  of  French  qualities — 
by  gaiety,  by  inspiration,  and  by  charm 
— but  had  set  the  first  example  of  per¬ 
manent  emancipation  from  class  preju¬ 
dices.  The  attack  is  not  yet  violent — it 
is  directed,  thus  far,  against  the  out¬ 
works  only  ;  but  the  siege  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  investing  troops  are  too 
bitter  to  be  likely  to  abandon  it.  Tney 
see  in  society  a  citadel  to  be  dismantled, 
because  it  stands  upon  a  heignt  —  a 
stronghold  to  be  demolished,  because  its 
garrison  is  composed  of  picked  soldiers 
— a  keep  to  be  blown  down,  because  the 
flag  which  flies  from  it  is  a  small  token 
of  superiority.  Democracy  is  jealous  of 
society,  and  when  democracy  is  jealous 
it  destroys. 

But  it  will  not  destroy  society  alone. 
Another  of  the  brightnesses  of  France 
will  fall  with  it.  French  society  and 
Frenchwomen  are  one,  and  when  society 
is  gone  as  a  force,  there  will  be  an  end 
of  women  as  a  charm.  What  society 
did  in  France,  women  did ;  for  society 
is  an  operator  to  whose  ends  Frenchmen 
contribute  almost  nothing.  Society 
there  was  what  women  made  it  :  it  was 
through  it  that  they  preached  their 
bright  message  ;  it  was  through  it  that 
they  shaped  their  country  ;  it  was 
through  it  that  Europe  learned  to  know 
the  French.  Society  and  women,  in 
France,  labored  together,  prevailed 
together,  prospered  together.  And,  to¬ 
day,  they  fall  together.  In  the  great 
general  excommunication  of  the  French 
upper  classes  is  incorporated  the  con¬ 
sequent  inevitable  ostracism  of  women 
from  the  public  power  which  they  once 
possessed  and  so  admirably  employed  ; 
for,  though  society,  as  has  just  been 
said,  is  not  composed  of  those  classes 
alone,  it  is  still  so  largely  dependent  on 
them  for  its  form,  its  essence,  and  its 
being,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
the  continuation  of  its  existence  as  a 
power,  if  ever  those  classes  are  effect¬ 
ively  barred  out  from  its  direction.  It 
would,  in  such  an  event,  fall  helplessly 
to  pieces  ;  it  would  lose  the  unity  which 
has  hitherto  distinguished  it  ;  it  would 
break  up  into  patches,  atoms,  and 
scraps  ;  its  vitality  would  abandon  it ; 
the  most  French  of  Frenchnesses  would 
be  undone  ;  and  Frenchwomen  would 
lose  their  sceptre. 
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Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  only  to 
summarize  the  situation  in  its  main  out¬ 
lines — to  present  an  approximate  sketch 
of  the  past  action  and  past  uses  of 
French  society  and  Frenchwomen,  and 
of  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  find 
themselves  at  this  moment.  We  will 
now  approach  more  closely  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
actual  position,  so  as  to  determine  the 
character  and  degree  of  the  decadence 
which  has  already  been  induced.  This 
brings  us  to  the  core  of  the  question  ; 
hitherto  we  have  only  been  working  up 
to  it  by  preparing  the  necessary  elements 
of  comparison  between  the  present  and 
the  past,  between  what  was  and  what  is. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  prudent  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  a  great  many  people  in  France 
(a  majority,  in  all  probability)  would 
deny  that  there  is  any  decadence  at  all, 
or  even  that  any  real  change  has  occurred 
in  the  public  situation  and  power  of 
either  society  or  women.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  would  naturally  affirm,  in  the  pu¬ 
ritanical  language  so  many  of  them  af¬ 
fect,  that;  instead  of  weakening  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  countrywomen,  they  have 
placed  that  p>osition  higher  even  than  it 
was  before,  by  surrounding  it  with  an 
aureola  of  democratic  virtues  and  patri¬ 
otic  purities.  A  large  number  of  the 
women  themselves,  especially  the  less 
thoughtful  of  them,  would  learn  with 
astonished  and  offended  pride  that  their 
place  is  going  from  them.  But  other 
witnesses  are  at  hand  ;  other  voices  are 
making  themselves  heard.  The  protes¬ 
tations  of  many  among  the  French,  the 
testimony  of  independent  observers,  and 
the  eVidence  of  the  facts,  unite  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  damage  already  done, 
and  to  shadow  forth  the  threatenings  of 
the  future. 

The  best,  the  truest,  the  noblest  of 
Frenchwomen — the  women  who  are  no 
longer  young  but  who  know  how  to  be 
old  without  regret — the  women  who  re¬ 
member  and  compare,  whose  knowledge 
of  life  enables  them  to  gauge  events,  and 
whose  position,  character,  and  authority 
place  their  attestations  above  denial — 
these  women  are  almost  unanimous  in 
declaring  that,  during  the  last  few  years, 
they  and  their  sisters  have  palpably  lost 
ground,  both  in  public  action  and  in 
personal  capacity.  And  this  is  not  the 
querulous  complaint  of  worn-out  elder¬ 


ship,  of  persons  whose  views  have 
changed  with  years,  and  who  think  the 
past  superior  to  the  present  because 
their  own  associations  are  connected 
with  the  past.  No  ;  it  is  the  thought¬ 
ful,  unbiassed  verdict  of  unwilling 
judges,  whose  sentence  gains  still  further 
weight  because  it  is  in  painful  contradic¬ 
tion  to  their  wishes  and  affections.  And 
it  is  not  in  the  more  ancient  ranks  alone 
that  these  reluctant  deponents  are  to  be 
found.  Many  of  the  younger  women, 
too,  are  testifying  against  themselves 
each  day,  and  are  impartially  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  society  is  fading,  and  that  they 
themselves  are  drooping  and  withering 
with  it.  Even  the  men  are  beginning  to 
take  some  small  part  in  the  outcry  which 
is  swelling  up  against  the  damage  in¬ 
flicted  by  democracy  on  society  and 
women,  and  though  it  is  only  the  more 
observant  of  the  French  who,  thus  far, 
point  to  the  coming  danger — though  it  is 
only  the  minority  which  has  yet  perceived 
the  impending  downfall — the  day  is  ap¬ 
proaching  fast  when  all  eyes  will  be 
opened  to  it. 

Next  come  the  declarations  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  of  aliens  who  live  in  France.  Their 
evidence  cannot  be  suspected,  for  they 
love  France — so  earnestly,  indeed,  that 
they  cherish  not  only  her  merits  but 
even  her  faults.  They  admire  her  great¬ 
nesses  and  her  brightnesses,  but  they 
have  sense  enough  and  philosophy 
enough  to  recognise  that  it  is  contrary 
to  all  the  teachings  of  reality,  to  all  the 
lessons  of  life,  to  seek  for  excellencies 
alone,  and  that  the  wise  man  must  ac¬ 
cept  defects  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  the 
qualities  which  correspond  to  them. 
These  foreigners  have  no  dislike  to  the 
Republic  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of 
them  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
the  only  government  which  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  in  France.  Furthermore,  being 
true  cosmopolitans,  with  no  prejudices 
and  with  no  preferences,  they  declare 
that  the  political  rigime  of  France  is  no 
concern  of  theirs,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
French  alone  to  choose  the  shape  of 
supervision  under  which  it  pleases  them 
to  place  themselves.  All  they  desire  is 
to  live  in  France  and  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  her  without  reference  to  the 
momentary  form  of  her  constitution. 
Well,  these  strangers,  of  varied  nation¬ 
alities,  possessing  (many  of  them  at 
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least)  old  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
French  society,  and  the  accumulated 
world-wide  experience  necessary  to  view 
that  society  broadly  and  measure  it  fairly 
— these  strangers  assert,  almost  with  one 
consent,  that  the  Frenchwoman  is  pass¬ 
ing  away.  They  say  that  her  luminous¬ 
ness,  her  instinct,  her  fancy,  and  her 
sentiment,  have  all  diminished  ;  that  she 
manifestly  takes  less  trouble  to  please 
and  to  play  her  part  in  life  ;  that  her 
aptitudes  are  no  longer  exercised  or  ap¬ 
plied  as  they  were  in  former  days  ;  that 
her  type  of  mind  is  ceasing  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to  herself,  and  that,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  changes,  her  charm  has 
sensibly  diminished.  They  observe  that 
all  this  has  happened  since  1871,  and  on 
behalf  of  Europe  they  raise  their  voices 
in  protestation.  They  entreat  the  Re¬ 
public  to  take  note  that  the  French¬ 
woman  is  being  stifled,  and  they  appeal 
for  her  preservation  as  one  of  the  glories 
of  France  and  one  of  the  necessities  of 
Europe.  The  world  cannot  spare  her. 
Other  women  than  she  had  realised  the 
curious  mixture  of  transient  attributes, 
of  artificial  capacities, of  acquired  graces, 
of  faculties  and  faults,  of  brilliancies  and 
vanities,  the  accumulation  of  which 
makes  up  that  strangely  composite  and 
profoundly  conventional  product,  the 
modern  lady  ;  but  no  other  woman  had 
ever  achieved  these  ends  as  she  had 
done ;  with  such  plenitude,  such  finish 
and  such  ease,  with  such  dexterity  and 
facility,  with  such  unfailing  adaptability 
to  the  ever-varying  modifications  called 
for  by  the  unceasing  evolution  of  usages 
and  manners.  And,  above  all,  no  other 
women  had  ever  utilized  their  sway  to 
the  same  degree  in  order  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  everywhere  as  a  living,  self- 
asserting  force.  The  success  of  French¬ 
women  in  all  this  had  been  so  thorough  ; 
they  had  gone  so  resolutely  ahead  of 
the  men  of  their  race  ;  they  had  so  fully 
seized  the  front  place  in  their  land — that 
the  rest  of  the  world  looked  on  with  ad¬ 
miration,  and  came  by  degrees  to  regard 
them  as  a  generic  but  uncopyable  pat¬ 
tern,  as  a  sort  of  collective  property  of 
the  earth,  which  every  other  nation  had 
an  equal  right  to  respect  from  afar,  to  ex¬ 
tol,  and  to  acclaim.  The  Frenchwoman, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of  travel,  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  of  critical  comparison, 
was  one  of  the  special  outgrowths  of  our 


time.  The  whole  earth,  indeed,  has  un- 
stintingly  felt  this  ;  it  will  therefore  be 
justified  now  in  weeping  over  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  this  universal  idol,  and  in  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Republic  to  restore  it  to  its 
place  upon  the  altars.  If  the  French¬ 
woman  is  to  be  annulled,  it  is  not  for 
France  alone  to  mourn  over  her  ;  all 
humanity  will  claim  the  melancholy 
right  to  cast  flowers  on  her  grave. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  the  personal 
to  the  material  side  of  the  proofs,  from 
the  testimony  of  individuals  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts.  A  lowering  atmosphere 
ol  ennui  \iats  settled  over  France  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
The  sky,  so  clear,  so  bright  before,  so 
full  of  sunbeams  and  so  radiant  with 
light,  is  veiled  by  mists  of  tedium,  by 
hovering  hazes  of  distrust,  and  by  the 
clouds  of  gathering  storm.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  air  seems  altered  ;  those 
who  breathe  it  feel  as  if  it  had  veered 
round  from  sprightliness  to  heaviness  ; 
its  vivifying  freshness  is  gone.  The  en¬ 
tire  social  climate  has  undergone  a 
change  ;  its  old  peculiar  characteristics 
are  disappearing  ;  new  conditions  are 
arising  in  their  places.  And  these  muta¬ 
tions  have  not  been  vague  and  un¬ 
defined  ;  they  have  not  been  limited  to 
general  appearances,  to  occasional  symp¬ 
toms,  or  to  passing  signs  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  produced  themselves  in 
the  most  distinct  form,  with  unequivocal 
precision,  and  with  a  persistence  and  a 
permanence  which  leave,  unhappily,  no 
doubt  of  their  reality.  It  is  a  glaring 
verity  that,  during  the  last  few  years, 
French  society  has  lost  a  large  part  of 
its  gayety  and  vivacity,  of  its  demonstra¬ 
tiveness  and  naturalness.  The  wish  for 
joy  is  manifestly  growing  weaker.  The 
French,  who  were  once  so  resolute  in 
their  hostility  to  sadness,  appear  to  be 
beginning  to  accept  it  tacitly,  like  the 
English,  as  a  natural  element  of  life. 
And  more  than  all — incredible  as  it  may 
sound — they  are,  most  certainly,  becom¬ 
ing  stupid.  They  used  to  be  the  most 
intelligent  people  upon  earth — they  over¬ 
flowed  with  vitality  and  animation — they 
chattered  and  rejoiced  all  day  ;  but  now 
they  are  often  dull  and  silent.  And  as 
they  talk  less  and  laugh  less,  so,  also, 
do  they  seem  to  feel  less  ;  the  rapid  im¬ 
pressibility,  the  comprehensive  emotion¬ 
ality,  which  were  so  eminently  theirs. 
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have  apparently  been  blunted.  And  all 
this  is  particularly  and  especially  true  of 
the  women  ;  for  as  they  were,  in  former 
days,  the  completest  models  of  French 
capacities,  so  are  they,  naturally,  the 
first  to  suffer  when  those  capacities  begin 
to  wane.  It  is  they  who  have  lost  the 
most  in  this  national  decline,  for  it  was 
they  who  had  the  most  to  lose.  They, 
who  were  once  so  full  of  confidence  and 
self-reliance,  who  were  so  buoyant,  so 
enthusiastic,  so  optimist,  and  even  so 
utopian  ;  they,  to  whom  life  was  a 
theatre  in  which  they  were  the  applauded 
actresses  ;  they,  who  had  no  doubts  and 
no  hesitations  about  either  their  talent 
or  their  performance — seem  now  to  have 
become  timid,  diffident,  suspicious,  and 
half  paralyzed  by  despondency.  There 
is,  in  their  attitude  as  a  class,  the 
anxious  nervous  look  of  a  prisoner  on 
trial.  And  this  comparison  is  not 
strained,  for  they  all  well  know  that,  in 
fact  and  truth,  the  Republic  is  sitting  in 
judgment  on  them,  and  that  they  will 
probably  be  condemned.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  social  intercourse  is  di¬ 
minishing,  for  when  people  have  a  rope 
round  their  necks  they  do  not  care  to  be 
amused  or  to  amuse  others.  Festivities 
of  all  kinds  are  few  ;  many  well-known 
houses  have  closed  their  doors  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  ;  and  in  the  homes  which 
are  still  open  to  visitors  there  is  a  sort 
of  chilliness.  Some  of  the  highest  placed 
and  most  intelligent  women  of  the 
foreign  colony  in  Paris  are  positively  be¬ 
ginning  to  confess  that  they  no  longer 
care  to  know  many  French  people,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  have  become  so  dull. 
Social  leadership  is  passing  away  into 
exotic  hands.  There  are  still  a  few 
great  ladies  who  retain  their  former 
chieftainship  ;  but  they  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  and  the  reality  now  is 
that^the  French  have  drawn  back  from 
their  old  active  contact  with  each  other, 
and  have  left  the  care  of  hospitality  to 
strangers  and  to  Jews.  In  the  provinces 
the  condition  is  worse  still  ;  for  outside 
the  capital  there  are  no  Spaniards,  no 
Americans,  and  no  Israelites  to  replace 
the  absent  natives.  And  furthermore, 
as  the  spirit  of  clanship  and  of  petty  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Government  is  much  more 
active  in  the  country,  as  the  good  people 
there  seem  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  be 
lugubrious  under  the  Republic,  there  is 


really  almost  an  end  of  any  social  inter¬ 
course  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  Taking  the 
situation  all  round,  it  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  there  is  no  more  society  in 
France  in  the  old  great  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  and  that  even  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  mere  parties  and  dinners  and 
dances,  there  is  an  enormous  falling  off. 
And  as  it  is  with  society,  so  is  it  also 
with  women.  No  more  of  them  are 
being  produced.  The  unceasing  pro¬ 
cession  of  fresh  triumphers  and  of  new 
potentates,  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
symptom  of  the  healthy  period  of  French 
society,  has  stopped  altogether.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  young  beginners  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  made  a  name  or  taken  a 
place.  The  conductors  of  amusement 
in  its  present  reduced  form  are  still  a 
remaining  few  of  the  same  ladies  who 
directed  it  under  the  Empire.  The  Re-, 
public  has  been  a  barren  spouse  to 
France  ;  it  has  engendered  no  women, 
just  as  it  has  brought  forth  no  men. 
These  things  are  as  well  known  on  the 
Boulevard  as  are  the^a/Kyand  the  lamp- 
posts.  They  are  as  certain  as  night 
after  day  ;  and  terribly  like  night  they 
are  in  their  gloominess  and  sadness. 
They  make  up  a  group  of  facts  to  add 
to  the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  and 
facts  and  testimonies  combine  together 
to  prove  that  the  Frenchwoman  is  de¬ 
caying. 

And  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  it. 
There  were  no  signs  of  decline  so  long 
as  there  was  a  monarchy  in  France. 
The  whole  of  the  symptoms  which  we 
have  just  indicated  have  sprung  up  since 
the  war.  And  furthermore,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  has  pursued,  as  we  have  seen,  a  line 
of  conduct  toward  society  and  women 
which,  in  itself,  explains  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  decadence  of  which  we  are  the 
spectators,  and  leaves  no  space  for 
doubt  that  the  present  political  system 
is  responsible  for  what  is  happening. 
But  here,  again,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
lay  the  entire  blame  on  the  back  of  the 
Republic,  properly  so  called.  A  re¬ 
public  is  a  rougher  institution  than  a 
sovereignty  ;  it  cares  less  for  forms  and 
manners  ;  it  has  less  sympathy  for  ele¬ 
gances  and  graces  ;  the  brightnesses  and 
delicacies  of  feminine  charm  are  not  re¬ 
garded  by  it  as  necessary  ingredients  of 
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life.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  these  in¬ 
herent  antagonisms,  there  is  no  funda¬ 
mental  reason  at  all  why  a  moderate 
republic  should  not  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  policy  of  gaining  the  good¬ 
will  of  society,  and  of  supporting  and 
utilizing  it  as  a  national  force.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  republic  must  remain 
somewhat  Conservative,  and  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  French  Republic  has 
ceased  to  be.  Its  ungainliness  is  in¬ 
creasing  instead  of  diminishing  ;  its  in¬ 
nate  disinclination  to  graceful  things  is 
augmenting,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  essentially 
democratic.  It  is  to  its  democratic 
rather  than  to  its  purely  republican 
spirit,  that  the  gravity  of  the  social  sit¬ 
uation  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  Repub¬ 
lic,  as  a  separate  abstract  conception,  is 
relatively  innocent.  It  deprived  the 
Aipper  classes  of  power,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
proved,  that  if  left  to  itself  it  would 
have  gone  beyond  that  point.  Democ¬ 
racy,  on  the  contrary,  would  stop  no¬ 
where.  The  attacks  against  society, 
so  far  as  they  have  already  gone,  were 
the  act  of  the  Republic  in  its  young  ex¬ 
citement  ;  the  situation  in  the  present 
is  also,  consequently,  its  work  ;  but  the 
danger  of  the  future  promises  to  arise 
almost  exclusively  from  democracy,  from 
the  radical  elements  which  are  unceas- 
ingly  gaining  power,  and  from  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  based  on  experience,  that  they 
will  use  that  power  for  destruction. 
The  result  produced  already  is  marked 
enough,  and  sad  enough  ;  but  the  true 
seriousness  of  the  case  lies  in  the  som¬ 
bre  probabilities  of  the  future  ;  in  the 
effects  which  will  be  produced  on 
Frenchwomen  by  the  growth  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  spirit — by  the  development 
of  that  "  latent  radicalism”  of  which 
the  Due  de  Broglie  so  prophetically 
spoke  in  1877.  during  the  stormy  discus¬ 
sions  which  followed  the  i6th  May. 

The  mass  of  the  nation  is  indifferent 
in  the  matter  ;  it  does  not  understand 
it  ;  and  it  cares  so  little  for  anything 
whatever  except  money-making,  that  it 
gladly  leaves  the  management  of  its 
affairs  to  any  one  who  is  kind  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  off  its  hands.  But  still, 
if  the  mass  had  any  opinion  at  all,  that 
opinion  would  be  against  society  ;  for 
the  old  popular  conservatism  is  ebbing 


away,  and  the  multitude  has  no  favor 
now  for  anything  which  lies  above  it.  It 
is  becoming  democratic  in  the  country 
as  in  the  towns,  and  will  soon  be  ripe  to 
follow  the  new  leaders  who  are  marching 
to  the  front,  and  to  approve  the  measures 
which  those  leaders  will  apply.  Society 
and  women,  as  institutions,  can  look 
nowhere,  with  certainty,  for  reliable  and 
effectual  assistance.  According  to  all 
the  probabilities  of  the  case,  they  both 
are  doomed.  Even  the  intensity  of 
their  Frenchness  will  not  save  them,  for 
the  longing  for  subversion  takes  prece¬ 
dence  of  patriotism  in  the  democratic 
mind.  Furthermore,  if  democracy  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  exist,  it  would  not  know 
how  to  utilize  them.  The  Republic, 
even  in  the  relatively  temperate  form 
it  has  hitherto  assumed,  has  proved  how 
incompetent  it  is  to  employ,  or  even  to 
comprehend,  these  delicate  forces  ;  and 
democracy  is,  necessarily,  still  more 
awkward  in  the  matter,  for  its  entire 
essence  is  opposed  to  the  symmetries 
and  refinements  of  which  Frenchwomen 
are|the  type  and  the  exponents.  Yet 
the  danger  lies  not  in  the  coarseness  or 
the  clumsiness  of  radicalism,  but  in  its 
hate — in  that  chafing  abhorrence  of 
everything  that  stands  high,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  demo¬ 
cratic  passion. 

There  is  but  one  faint  chance  left.  If 
the  Republic  can  resist  democracy,  and 
if  it  can  open  its  eyes  to  its  own  and  the 
national  advantage,  it  may  yet  prevent 
the  coming  disappearance  of  French¬ 
women.  It  was  urged,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article,  that  some  of 
the  old  forces  of  France  might  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  employed  by  the  Re¬ 
public.  Is  it  quite  incapable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  ”  ancient  parties” 
and  society  at  large,  and  to  keep  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  work,  though  it  continues  to  dis¬ 
card  the  former  ?  Is  it  quite  unable  to 
utilize  women  ?  It  is,  of  course,  free 
to  reject  the  aid  of  both  if  it  thinks  that 
it  can  do  without  them  ;  it  is  also  free 
to  refuse  to  protect  them,  if  it  thinks 
that  France  does  not  want  them  ;  and  it 
is  fully  entitled  to  set  society  at  defiance, 
and  to  laugh  at  its  hostility.  But  in 
doing  these  things  it  will  have  the  whole 
of  Europe  against  it  ;  and  the  certainty 
of  the  disapprobation  of  all  its  neighbors 
may,  perhaps,  count  for  something  in  its 
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eyes.  Thus  far  the  Government  has 
given  no  signs  of  its  opinions  or  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  let  the  current  grow  in  force,  and 
then  to  float  on  with  it  when  it  is  sweep¬ 
ing  all  before  it.  Perhaps,  when  that 
time  comes,  it  will  say  of  its  citizens, 
like  Caussidi&re  in  1848 — “  Of  course, 
as  I  am  their  chief,  I  must  follow 
them  perhaps  it  will  do  nothing  at 
all,  and  will  leave  independent  radical¬ 
ism  to  effect  the  overthrow  by  itself. 
But  even  mere  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  would  be  as  fatal  as 
active  hostility  ;  for  of  all  the  dogmas 
which  compose  the  creed  of  French  life, 
not  one  is  more  universally  adopted, 
more  indisputably  admitted,  than  the 
tenet  that  the  Government  is  supreme 
master  of  everything,  and  that  nothing 
can  thrive  if  the  Government  is  not  with 
it.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
declared  support  of  the  State  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  maintenance  of  society  as 
a  force  ;  and  even  that  support  would 
probably  be  insufficient  now,  for  the 
double  reason  that  it  would  be  powerless 
against  democracy,  and  that  nobody 
would  believe  in  its  sincerity.  Still,  it 
is  the  sole  remedy  to  try.  Society  will, 
of  course,  continue  as  a  half-dried  chan¬ 
nel  of  intercourse — visits  and  parties 
will  go  on  in  an  impoverished  fashion  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  society 
as  we  are  considering  it  here.  If  the 
Government  will  not  or  cannot  protect 
it  from  its  adversaries,  the  day  will  soon 
arrive  when  its  national  functions  and  its 
corporate  qualities — its  creativeness,  its 
self-constitutiveness,  and  its  representa¬ 
tiveness — its  dignity,  its  lustre,  and  its 
repute — will  all  be  exterminated  by  irre¬ 
sistible  and  relentless  sweeping  out  from 
below.  Society  can  only  be  saved  by 
union  between  it  and  the  Republic.  It 
is  for  the  Republican  Government  to 
hold  out  its  hand  :  it  is  the  conqueror, 
it  is  the  master  ;  it  is  in  a  position  in 
which  it  can  afford  to  be  generous  ;  it 
can  lose  nothing,  but  it  can  render  a 
priceless  service  to  France,  and  can 
merit  the  gratitude  of  Europe.  If  the 
Government  refuses  to  do  its  best,  then 
the  decadence  will  march  on  with  speed, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  to 
recommend  French  society  and  French¬ 
women  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 


Monuments,  so  that  their  memory  and 
their  relics  may  not  be  totally  lost  in  the 
land  in  which  they  were  once  so  great. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
what  is  now  passing  is  a  superficial  or 
momentary  accident,  which  will  settle 
itself  straight  again  in  a  little  time.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  aspect  of  things,  no  such 
expectation  can  be  entertained.  The 
rupture  of  personal  relations  between 
society  and  the  Republic,  if  that  were 
all,  could  probably  be  patched  up  in 
time,  provided  society  frankly  admitted 
that  it  can  only  be  rescued  by  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  provided  the  Republic  heart¬ 
ily  recognized  that  it  would  do  an  irrep¬ 
arable  damage  to  France  if  it  allowed 
society  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  true 
danger  is  graver  and  far  deeper  ;  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  democratic  senti¬ 
ment  —  in  the  inevitable  process  of 
demolition  to  which  all  upper  things 
will  be  subjected,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  every  other  country  in  which  de¬ 
mocracy  will  successively  apply  its  ac¬ 
tion.  The  lighter  Paris  newspapers  pro¬ 
claim,  sneeringly,  that  “  la  Republique 
manque  de  femmes,”  and  laugh  at  it  be¬ 
cause  no  Frenchwoman  of  what  was 
formerly  called  good  society  will  consent 
to  appear  at  the  official  receptions  of  its 
functionaries.  That  detail  is,  however, 
so  infinitely  small  that  it  constitutes  no 
test  and  supplies  no  argument.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  particular  women  in  certain 
houses,  but  of.  the  general  feeling  and 
intention  with  which  the  Republic,  in  its 
entity,  contemplates  the  social  institu¬ 
tion  which  those  women  incarnate.  It 
is  not  the  action  of  the  women  which  in¬ 
terests  us — it  is  the  action  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  Republic  has  now  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  special  kind  ;  it  can  as¬ 
tonish  the  world  by  being  delicate  and 
graceful.  It  can  show,  if  it  likes,  that 
under  its  rule  Frenchwomen  can  remain 
themselves,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  theory  of  the  practice  of  a  republic 
which  is  ip  any  way  contrary  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  elegance  and  charm.  But 
if  it  is  to  effect  this,  it  must  act  with  a 
tact  and  a  skill  of  which  it  has  hitherto 
displayed  no  sign.  It  must  show  sym¬ 
pathy  for  its  vanquished  foes,  and  must 
reawaken  in  them  the  sense  of  useful¬ 
ness.  It  is  in  no  way. necessary  that  it 
should  restore  them  to  any  share  of  po- 
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litical  power  ;  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  should  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  still  a  duty  to  discharge  and  a  func¬ 
tion  to  perform,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
honor  of  their  country.  They  should 
be  told  that  France  intrusts  them — un¬ 
der  the  Republic  as  under  the  Monarchy 
—  with  the  maintenance  of  some  of  her 
best  traditions,  with  the  conservation  of 
her  brightnesses  and  graces,  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  qualities  which  have 
given  to  her  the  first  place  in  social 
Euroi>e.  And  they  should  be  assured 
that,  in  the  execution  of  the  mission 
which  is  confided  to  them,  the  Republic 
will  resolutely  protect  them  against  all 
the  attacks  which  may  hereafter  be  di* 
rected  against  them. 

Nothing  of  all  this,  however,  is  to  be 
expected.  Mention  must  be  made  of  it 
because  it  foims  part  of  the  possible 
eventualities  of  the  subject,  but  the 
probabilities  are  not  in  favor  of  its 
realization.  They  all  lie,  indeed,  the 
other  way,  and  betoken  a  constant  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  estrangement  between 
the  Republic  and  society.  In  such  a 
strife,  the  vanquished  are  foredoomed. 
Democracy  will  stamp  out  its  victims, 
and  will  give  no  thought  to  the  damage 
done  to  France. 

The' French  have  not  yet  quite  got  to 
that,  but  they  are  fast  drifting  to  it. 
The  decadence  of  the  Frenchwoman  has 
not  yet  attained  the  form  of  a  clearly 
marked  decay  of  capacity.  Thus  far  its 
symptoms  are  only  a  dispossession  of 


place  and  power,  with  an  accompanying 
cessation  of  the  utilization  of  abilities. 
It  is  a  deprivation,  not  a  total  loss  ;  a 
torpor,  not  a  death.  The  qualities  of 
the  Frenchwoman  remain  what  they 
were,  but  they  are  ceasing  to  be  active, 
and  are  becoming  latent.  Her  poten¬ 
tialities  are  unproductive,  her  faculties 
are  passive.  She  is  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood.  So 
far,  the  harm  done  is  not  incurable  ;  it  is 
still  quite  possible  to  awake  her,  provid¬ 
ed  the  Republic  will  consent  to  play  the 
part  of  Prince  Charming.  But  if  she  re¬ 
mains  too  long  in  her  present  inaction, 
she  will  lose  her  power  and  unlearn  her 
traditions  ;  her  arms  will  rust,  and  she 
will  forget  how  to  handle  them.  The 
present  generation  may  be  able,  from 
habit  and  association,  to  preserve  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  attributes  ;  but  its 
children  will  not  inherit  its  endowments, 
because  they  will  not  have  seen  them  in 
full  work,  and  will  not  have  learned 
either  to  value  them  or  to  apply  them. 
Darwin  tells  us  of  some  beetles  in  one 
of  the  Atlantic  islands,  whose  ancestors 
flew  there  because  they  had  wings,  but 
who  have  no  longer  any  wings  them¬ 
selves  (though  the  marks  of  them  re¬ 
main),  because,  having  left  off  using 
them — lest  they  should  be  blown  from 
their  sea-girt  home  into  the  waves — they 
have  atrophied  and  disappeared.  So  will 
it  be  with  Frenchwomen,  when  encaged 
in  the  nouvelles  couches :  their  wings  will 
leave  them. — BlackwoocC s  Magazine. 


THE  CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
BY  M.  G.  MULHALL. 


No  Other  branch  of  industry  has  made 
such  progress  as  this  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  there  is  none  regarding  which 
economists  have  such  confused  ideas, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere.  As  it 
is  a  subject  of  extraordinary  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  the  main  features  in  a  manner  intel¬ 


ligible,  and  perhaps  entertaining,  to  even 
those  who  dislike  statistics. 

There  are  four  points  of  comparison 
to  be  laid  down  at  the  outset — namely, 
the  commerce,  railways,  shipping  ton¬ 
nage,  and  carrying-power  of  the  world  in 
1850  and  in  1880 — viz.. 


1830. 

Commerce  of  all  nations . £856,000,000 

Railways — miles  open  .  44>40u 

Shipping — tonnage .  6,905,000 

**  carrying  power,  tons .  8,464,000 


1880. 

£2,881,000,000 

222,000 

18,720,000 

34,200,000 


Increaie. 


240  per  cent. 
398 


171 

304 
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As  distance  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
human  industry,  whatever  reduces  the 
time  and  cost  of  freight  is  a  benefit  to 
mankind — “  It  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.”  Much  advantage 
has,  therefore,  resulted  to  all  nations 
from  the  fact  that  the  carrying- power  on 
land  and  sea  has  grown  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  commerce.  In  1850,  for  every 
million  sterling  of  international  com¬ 
merce,  there  were  in  the  world  52  miles 
of  railway,  and  a  maritime  carrying- 
power  of  9900  tons  ;  and  in  1880  the  re¬ 
spective  ratios  had  risen  to  77  miles  and 
12,000  tons.  The  improvement  has  not 
only  led  to  a  saving  of  one-fourth  in 
freight,  but  also  brought  producers  and 
consumers  into  such  contact  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  earth’s  products  are  now 
wasted.  We  no  longer  hear  of  wheat 
rotting  in  La  Mancha,  of  wool  being 


used  to  mend  highways  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  nor  of  sheep  being  burnt  for 
fuel  in  making  bricks.  It  is  to  Great 
Britain  in  especial  manner  that  mankind 
is  indebted  for  bringing  all  nations  with¬ 
in  reach  of  a  market  for  their  products. 
English  engineers  and  English  capital 
have  made  most  of  the  railways  built 
since  1850  ;  and  English  and  Scotch 
dockyards  have  turned  out  steamers  with 
such  rapidity*  that  the  carrying-power 
on  sea  has  been  quadrupled. 

Traffic  on  the  High  Seas. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom 
constitutes  49  per  cent,  of  the  naval  car¬ 
rying-power  of  the  world,  and  actually 
carried,  in  1879,  about  52  per  cent,  of 
all  sea-borne  merchandise  ;  the  port  en¬ 
tries  of  all  nations  showing  as  follows  : 


Ports  of  Toot,  British.  Other  Flags.  Total  Entries,  Tons. 

United  Kingdom .  18,510,000  7,520,000  26,030,000 

Continent .  15,510,000  36,990,000  52,500,000 

United  States .  7,430,000  6,340,000  13.770,000 

British  Colonies .  19,650,000  5,250,000  24,900,000 


61,100,000  56,100,000  117,200,000 


If  shipping  were  measured  merely  by 
tonnage,  ours  would  only  stand  for  one- 
third  of  the  world’s  total,  but  steamers 
multiply  carrying-power  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  For  many  years  it  was  customary 
among  merchants  to  count  a  steamer  as 
threefold  compared  with  a  sailing  vessel, 
until  Mr.  Giffen  and  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
more  correctly  estimated  the  multiple  as 
fourfold.  Even  this  is,  however,  below 
the  reality,  which  is  fivefold  ;  for  the 
tonnage  entries  of  all  nations  in  1879 
showed  that  the  number  of  voyages  made 


in  the  year  was  almost  3^  (namely  3*4) 
for  each  sailing  vessel,  and  almost  17 
(namely  16 ’7)  for  each  steamer.  More¬ 
over,  steamers  as  a  rule  make  longer 
voyages,  as  the  mail  service  around  the 
globe  is  done  by  them.  If  another  proof 
is  needed  to  settle  once  for  all  a  matter 
of  such  high  importance,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  no  less  multiple  than 
fivefold  will  suffice  for  the  increase  of 
ocean  traffic  since  1870,  as  shown  in  the 
following  figures  : 


Tons  carried  over  seaf . 

Carrying-power  with  steamers  as  3-foId. 
••  •*  5  fold 


>87«>. 

70,170,000 

18,940,000 

22,380,000 


•  1880. 

117,290,000 

26,170,000 

34,200,000 


Increaae. 

67  per  cent 

37 

53 


We  may,  therefore,  assume  as  proved 
that  a  steamer  is  worth  five  times  the 
tonnage  of  a  sailing  vessel,  which  fact 
will  serve,  moreover,  to  explain,  not 
only  the  greater  efficiency  of  British 
ships  and  British  seamen,  but  also  the 
very  rapid  decline  of  sailing  vessels. 
Indeed,  if  this  decline  go  on  for  twenty 
years  as  heretofore,  a  vessel  of  this  kind 
will  be  as  rare  as  a*  mail-coach  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Steam 


traffic  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the 
proportion  of  merchandise  carried  in  the 
last  three  decades  on  either  kind  of  ship¬ 
ping  : 


*  The  Claudius,  for  example,  a  steamer  of 
1500  tons,  was  built  in  100  days  in  1879. 

f  That  is,  gross  entries,  without  deducting 
22  per  cent  for  ballast  entries,  or  allowing  40 
per  cent  over  register  for  steamers’  capacity 
— these  items  balancing  each  other. 
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Bjr  Steamer.  Bf  Sail. 

1850 .  14  per  cent.  86  per  cent. 

1860 .  29  “  71  “ 

1870 . 43  “  57 

1880 . 61  “  39  " 


Some  shipowners  are  of  opinion  that, 
owing  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  steam¬ 
ers,  the  business  is  now  overdone,  and 
that  the  world  could  do  with  fewer  ves¬ 
sels  ;  nor  is  this  without  some  founda¬ 


tion,  for  we  find  that  ballast  entries  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent 
have  risen  from  17^  and  21^  to  19^  and 
22^  per  cent.,  respectively,  as  compared 
with  1870. 

The  efficiency  of  seamen,  measured 
by  the  number  of  tons  they  carry  yearly, 
will  be  found  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  borne  by 
steamers — viz., 


Flag.  Seamen.  Tons  Carried.  Per  Seaman.  Steam-ratio. 

British .  141440  6t, 100,000  436  76  per  cent. 

French .  29,220  8,100,000  ■  271  63  “ 

German . 39f98o  5,700,000  141  54  “ 

lulian .  52.000  4,3uo/xx>  83  25  “ 

Various .  446,000  38,000,000  85  41  “ 


708,640  117,200,000  165  61 


Pessimists  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  we  send  our  ships  to  sea  short- 
handed  ;  but  if  such  were  the  case  our 
ratio  of  wrecks  would  not  be  (as  shown 
hereafter)  less  than  in  French,  Dutch, 
German,  or  American  shipping.  If  we 
work  with  fewer  sailors,  it  is  probably 
for  the  same  reason  of  skill  and  effici¬ 
ency  that  our  cotton-mills  have  fewer 
hands  per  thousand  spindles  than  in 
other  countries.  It  is  indisputable  that 
as  our  preponderance  of  steamers  in¬ 
creases,  so  must  our  economy  in  sailors. 
Only  ten  years  ago  the  average  of  tons 


carried  by  each  British  seaman  was  no 
more  than  278  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  two 
men  do  now  the  same  work  that  three 
did  in  1870.  The  French  have  at  pres¬ 
ent  reached  the  same  degree  of  efficien¬ 
cy  that  our  men  possessed  ten  years 
ago.  France,  moreover,  comes  next 
after  Great  Britain  in  steam-tonnage  on 
sea,  with  Germany  and  Spain  following 
closely  upon  her.  If  we  examine  the 
relative  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
respect  towards  the  world,  we  shall  find 
our  predominance  has  grown  in  every 
decade — viz., 


Steam-tonnage  of  the  World. 


British.  Other  FUgi.  TotaL  Ratio  of  British. 

1850 .  160,000  110,000  270,000  59  per  cent. 

i860 .  485,000  305,000  790,000  61  “ 

1870 .  1,110,000  710,000  1,820,000  62  “ 

1880 . 2,580,000  1,530,000  4,110,000  63  “ 


It  is  commonly  said  that  our  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  carrying  trade  is  due  to  the 
facility  with  which  we  can  build  steam¬ 
ers,  more  than  other  nations  ;  but  the 
books  of  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Tyne 
and  the  Clyde  show  that  they  build  ves¬ 
sels  as  readily  for  other  flags  as  for  our 
own.  If  the  Americans  had  ten  years 
ago  repealed  their  suicidal  Navigation 
Law,  and  got  our  builders  on  the  Tyne 
to  launch  an  American  steamer  for  every 
British  steamer  built  on  the  Clyde,  they 
would  be  to-day  in  some  position  to 
compete  with  us  in  the  carrying  trade, 
instead  of  having  to  deplore  their  present 
state  of  destitution.  ‘  ‘  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,”  says  Yeats, 
”  the  commerce  of  the  world  seemed 


passing  into  American  hands,  their  ship¬ 
ping  have  increased  fivefold  in  twenty 
years.”  Their  decline  in  recent  years 
is  unparalleled,  as  appears  from  the  ali- 


quot  parts  of  carrying-power 

belonging 

to  various  flags,  as  under  : 

1850. 

1870. 

t88o. 

Great  Britain.... 

44 

49 

United  States. . . . 

8 

6 

France  . 

. .  8 

8 

7 

Other  Flags . 

40 

38 

too 

too 

too 

Besides  the  superiority  that  we  derive 
from  our  unrivalled  fleet  of  steamers,  we 
are  in  a  measure  indebted  also  to  the 
larger  size  of  our  vessels.  The  average 
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tonnage  of  all  sea-going  vessels  afloat 
was,  last  year,  177  tons,  which  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  average  size  of 
British  ships.  In  the  last  ten  years  our 
vessels  have  grown  36  per  cent  in 
medium  tonnage,  and  all  other  nations 
have  endeavored  to  follow  our  example, 
haud passibus  ctquis,  the  Americans  hav¬ 
ing  now  reached  the  average  that  was 
ours  in  1870.  The  following  table  shows 
the  exact  figures  : 


Avkraoe  Tonnage  of  Vessels. 


1870. 

1880. 

Increase — Tons. 

British . 

•  549 

748 

199 

French .... 

.  210 

320 

110 

German. . . . 

.  220 

250 

30 

American.. 

.  405 

560 

155 

Norwegian. 

•  143 

190 

47 

Italian . 

•  135 

156 
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This  simultaneous  rise  has  been  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  books  of  which  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  steamers  passing  through  rose 
from  995  tons  in  1871  to  2,146  in  1880. 
The  total  of  vessels  that  passed  through 
last  year  was  a  little  over  4^  million  tons; 
and  as  the  canal  has  reduced  the  voyage 
between  Europe  and  the  East  by  fully 
one-half,  it  is  plain  that  but  for  this 
great  work  the  steamers  and  men  trading 
last  year  could  only  have  carried  two 
million  tons.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of 
remark  that  if  Great  Britain  has  the 
largest  ships,  she  has  also  done  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  docks  and  harbors.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  docks  of  Southampton 
have  created  the  trade  of  that  port.  VVe 
have  only  to  look  across  the  Channel, 
at  the  wretched  port  of  Calais,  to  be  re¬ 
minded  how  much  our  neighbors  have 
yet  to  do  in  this  matter.  Frenchmen 
may  doubt  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  if 
France  were  to  restore  Calais  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  condition  of  our  building  a  har¬ 
bor  there,  she  would  gain  more  every 
year  than  the  market  value  of  Calais  as 
it  stands.  Instead  of  bounties  on  P'rench 
bottoms,  instead  of  arsenals  like  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Toulon,  France  requires  bet¬ 
ter  ports  for  her  merchant-shipping  ;  and 
French  statesmen  could  not  do  better 
than  see  what  we  have  done  on  the 
Clyde,  at  Holyhead,  Liverpool,  and  our 
other  great  ports.  Capital  is  now  abun¬ 
dant,  the  railways  of  the  world  are 
almost  completed,  and  let  us  hope  states¬ 
men  in  all  countries  will  now  turn  their 
New  Series.— Vou  XXXIV.,  No.  6 


attention  to  improving  the  seaports, 
upon  which  depends  the  easy  and  secure 
flow  of  commerce. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  “  vital  statistics”  of  ship¬ 
ping — the  death-rate,  birth- rate,  and  in¬ 
crease  annually.  These  vary,  just  as 
among  men  ;  but  the  average  life  of  a 
ship  is  only  half  that  of  mankind.  Some 
are  lost  by  the  action  of  wind  and 
waves,  some  by  fire  or  collision,  some 
are  never  heard  of,  and  about  one-eighth 
are  broken  up  after  long  service.  The 
ordinary  life  of  a  ship,  allowing  for  all 
the  above  contingencies,  is  18  years  in 
the  United  States,  20  in  France,  22  in 
Holland,  25  in  (iermany,  26  in  Great 
Britain,  28  in  Italy,  and  30  in  Norway. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kiaer,  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  statist,  for  the  following  annual 
average  of  wrecks,  for  seven  years,  end¬ 
ing  r879  : 


Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

British . 

2-94  per  cent. 
2-47 

3*93  per  cent. 

French . 

4-04  “ 

United  States 

4-06  “ 

5-45 

Dutch . 

3-84 

4.49  “ 

German . 

2-77 

4.04  “ 

Italian . 

1-74 

2-94  “ 

Scandinavian 

1*96  “ 

3*20  “ 

Assuming  three  voyages  yearly  for 
sailing  vessels,  and  fifteen  for  steamers, 
it  appears  that  a  sailing  vessel  is  lost 
once  in  seventy-two  voyages,  and  a 
steamer  once  in  490  voyages  ;  so  that 
the  latter  has  only  one-seventh  of  the 
risk  of  the  former.  The  fewest  wrecks 
occur  to  Italian  vessels,  perhaps  because 
(as  is  notorious)  in  all  long  voyages  every 
sailor  has  a  share  in  the  ship.  Norwe¬ 
gians  have  likewise  a  very  low  ratio  of 
losses,  which  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  nation  of  navigators  ;  for 
Norway  has  almost  a  ton  of  shipping  per 
inhabitant,  or  five  times  as  mach  as  our 
ratio  in  Great  Britain. 

Between  vessels  lost  and  broken  up 
the  annual  death-rate  of  the  world’s 
shipping  is  4  per  cent,  or  750,000  tons 
nominal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  birth¬ 
rate  is  5  per  cent — the  average  of  new 
vessels  built  being  950,000  tons.  But 
this  does  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the 
increase  of  shipping,  since  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  steamers  for  sailing-vessels  gives 
an  augmentation  o(  4  per  cent  in  carry¬ 
ing  power.  The  vessels  lost  or  broken 
up  represent  a  carrying  power  of  1,200,- 
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000  tons  a  year  ;  the  new  ones  just  Kiaer’s  returns  of  the  average  since 
double  that  amount,  as  appears  from  1872  —viz.. 


Ship-building — Annual  Average. 


Dockymrds.  Steamen — Tons.  Sniling-vesseU.  Carrying-power. 

British .  292,000  167,000  1,630,000 

United  States .  15.000  118,000  193.000 

Italy,  Canada,  etc .  35.ooo  324,000  499,000 


342,000  609,000  2.322,000 


This  shows  how  dependent  is  the 
commerce  of  the  world  on  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  of  the  Clyde  and  T  yne, 
whose  annual  earnings  exceed  six  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  Even  if  electricity  comes 
to  take  the  place  of  steam,  the  vessels 
will  probably  still  be  made  of  iron  ;  so 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  this  branch 
of  our  trade  suffering  any  diminution. 
The  change  would  perhaps  affect  our 
coal  trade,  for  the  steamers  of  the  world 
at  present  consume  36  million  tons  of 
coal,  three-fourths  of  which  is  obtained 
from  Great  Britain. 

The  inarch  of  science,  as  regards 
navigation,  has  been  attended  with  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  rates  of  casual¬ 
ties  and  loss  of  life,  as  shown  by  Lloyds 
Register  for  the  last  15  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  increase  of  collisions. 
There  is  no  form  to  accident  which  has 
greater  terrors  for  a  traveller  than  this  ; 
and  withal,  it  is  surprising  that  collisions 
are  not  more  frequent,  for  some  of  our 
sea  highways  are  almost  as  crowded  as 
Oxford  Street  ;  no  fewer  than  1000 
vessels  enter  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  as  many  depart,  every  day  in  the 
year.  Lloyd’s  Register  supplies  us  with 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  world’s 
shipping,  enabling  us  to  compare  the 
casualties  of  1880  with  the  average  for 
14  preceding  years,  thus — 


Arerage,  1866-79. 

1880. 

Vessels  missing. . . 

93 

lOI 

Sunk  by  collision.. 

....  182 

205 

Lost  by  fire . 

....  I9t 

229 

Lost — stranded. . . . 

....  I.I7I 

1,108 

Waterlogged,  etc.. 

-  534 

550 

Lost . 

_  2,171 

2,193 

The  number  of  disasters  in  1880 
was,  therefore,  i  per  cent  over  the 
average  of  14  preceding  years,  which 
must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory, 
seeing  that  the  traffic  on  sea,  as  already 
shown,  has  risen  67  per  cent  since 


1870.  Appliances  for  saving  life  are 
every  year  becoming  more  effective,  no 
fewer  than  1295  crews  having  been 
saved  last  year,  against  an  average  of 
1023  in  the  preceding  years.  The 
number  of  persons  drowned  by  ship¬ 
wreck  in  1880  was  only  1725,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  1775  per  an¬ 
num  since  1866,  being  a  decline  of  3 
per  cent.  It  would  be  unjust  here  to 
omit  mention  of  the  splendid  sen’ices  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  British  Life-boat  .Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  saved  29,400  lives  since 
its  establishment  in  1824.  It  is  no  less 
gratifying  to  observe  that  all  countries 
are  building  lighthouses,  the  number  of 
which  rose  from  1265  in  1840,  to  2801 
in  1877. 

Landsmen  have  such  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea  that  they 
will  scarcely  believe  the  cold  logic  of 
statistics  on  this  point.  The  travelling 
population  on  the  high  seas,  including 
sailors  but  not  fishermen,  is  never  less 
than  one  million  persons,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sea-going  vessels  last  year  was  a 
little  over  90,000,  one  half  of  which  may 
be  supposed  in  port,  the  other  half  at 
sea.  An  average  of  22  souls  to  each 
vessel  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  and 
gives  us  a  million  persons  on  sea.  If 
we  double  Lloyd’s  returns,  and  suppose 
5450  persons  were  drowned  or  blown  up 
during  1880,  it  will  give  a  death-rate  of 
3^  per  1000  as  the  equivalent  of  sea- 
risks.  A  person  living  in  London  is 
subject  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  22  per 
1000  ;  if  he  adopt  a  seafaring  life  his 
death-rate  may  therefore  be  put  down  at 
per  1000  ;  but  if  he  goes  to  reside 
in  Dublin,  he  will  find  the  steady  death- 
rate  in  that  city  is  36  per  1000.  Thus, 
his  risk  in  becoming  a  pilot  or  ship-cap¬ 
tain  would  be  four  times  less  than  if  he 
were  compelled  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Dublin,  and  the  same  would  be  true 
if  he  were  sent  to  Naples.  For  the 
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same  reason,  if  one  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Dublin  were  to  do  like  the  Jersey 
people,  go  to  sea,  their  death-rate  would 
be  just  lo  per  looo,  or  i  per  cent,  per 
annum  less  than  the  half  who  remained 
by  the  pestilential  shores  of  the  Lififey. 
If  the  sea  levies  a  toll  of  3^  p>er  1000 
annually,  it  shows,  indeed,  that  there 
are  dangers  to  which  the  landsman  is 
not  exposed,  but  by  no  means  compar¬ 
able  with  the  extra  harvest  of  death  that 
neglect  of  sanitary  measures  inevitably 
entails  in  cities. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom 
earns  about  60  millions  yearly,  and  em¬ 
ploys  200,000  seamen,  whose  industry, 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  ;^300  per 
man,  as  compared  with  ^^190  for  each 
of  our  factory  operatives.  The  net 
profit  of  the  shipowners  will  hardly 
reach  10  millions  ;  but  we  treat  of  the 
value  of  the  industry,  not  the  individual 
gains.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  that  our  sea-going  navy  earns 
only  48  or  50  millions,  the  rest  being 
the  share  that  belongs  to  coast-trade. 
The  freight  earned  by  all  flags,  for  sea¬ 
borne  merchandise,  is  a  little  over  100 
millions,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
same.  On  comparing  the  imports  and 
exports  of  all  nations  (which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  merchandize),  it  will 
be  found  the  difference  is  gradually 
diminishing,  as  freight  becomes  less  : 
the  present  average  is  15  or  16  shillings 
a  ton  on  all  goods  carried  over  sea,  tak¬ 
ing  the  world  in  globo.  The  toll  which 
all  nations  pay  us  for  the  carrying  trade 
is  equal  to  nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 


ported  value  of  the  earth’s  products  and 
manufactures.  Pessimists  will  still  be 
heard  to  say  that  our  shipowners  are 
losing  money,  or  making  an  insignificant 
profit ;  but,  if  that  were  the  case,  our 
merchant  navy  would  not  go  on  ex¬ 
panding,  as  it  does,  every  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
recapitulate  the  points  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  should  impress  upon  its 
mind,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  increase  of  carrying-trade 
has  been  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  has 
been  mainly  promoted  by  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  steamers  have  5  times  the 
carrying-power,  and  7  times  less  risk 
than  sailing-vessels. 

3.  That  British  preponderance  on  sea 
increases  every  year,  and  that  the  ship¬ 
building  trade  is  mainly  in  our  hands. 

4.  That  British  sailors  carry  most 
merchandise  per  man,  and  that  we  can 
work  cheaper  than  any  other  flag. 

5.  That  maritime  disasters  are  rela¬ 
tively  diminishing  every  year,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  British  vessels  lost  is  much 
below  the  general  average. 

These  are  facts  almost  unknown  in 
England,  although  everything  regarding 
this  subject  ough^t  to  be  duly  appreciat¬ 
ed,  for  there  are  few  things  that  ought 
to  give  us  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
knowledge  that  we  possess  the  greatest 
merchant-navy  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  that  its  power  and  efficiency, 
increasing  year  by  year,  are  a  lively  em¬ 
blem  of  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  far- 
extending  influence  of  Britain. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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The  appearance  of  this  volume  so 
soon  after  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Ballads 
and  other  Poems”  is  suggestive  of  cer¬ 
tain  inevitable  reflections.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  our  time  is 
perhaps  the  way  in  which  Poetry,  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  holds  her 
own,  and  (in  spite  of  all  discourage¬ 
ments)  flourishes  by  the  side  of  Science, 
that  popular  and  petted  sister  of  hers 
whose  undue  share  of  public  patronage 
in  England  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  While  contem¬ 
porary  France  boasts  of  a  poet  of  the 

•  “  Ballads  and  Sonnets.”  By  Dante  Ga¬ 
briel  Rossetti.  (Ellis  &  White.) 


colossal  pretensions  of  Victor  Hugo, 
such  names  in  our  own  country  as  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Swinburne, 
Morris,  can  only  be  matched  by  going 
back  to  those  times  which  Mr.  Arnold 
fondly  recalled  in  his  speech  at  the 
Academy  dinner  this  year — times  before 
science  had  become  a  passion,  and  when 
there  was  as  much  patronage  for  poetry 
as  there  now  is  for  painting  and  music. 
To  ignore  the  vitality  of  contemporary 
poetry — as  it  is  the  fashion  to  ignore  it 
—  is  the  merest  affectation  ;  to  deny  it 
is  a  contemptible  feature  of  that  ”  cant 
of  criticism”  against  which  Sterne 
railed,  but  railed  in  vain.  We  will  go 
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that  besides  the  great  names  just  men¬ 
tioned  there  are  something  like  half  a 
dozen  luminaries  of  lesser  magnitude, 
any  one  of  whom  would  put  into  the 
shade  the  Southeys,  Moores,  and  Rog¬ 
erses,  who  (with  considerable  courage 
and  self-satisfaction)  twinkled  alongside 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  a  firma¬ 
ment  where  also  shone  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Byron.  And,  if  we  must  indeed 
believe  with  Mr.  Arnold  (who,  being  a 
poet,  ought  to  know)  that  poetry  is  now 
the  “drug”  which  the  booksellers  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
poets  all  the  more  for  their  courage,  and 
especially  for  their  generosity,  in  giving 
so  much  of  what  is  so  little  required. 
“  With  a  garden  of  roses  to  listen,  it  is 
a  grudging  nightingale,”  says  the  East¬ 
ern  satirist,  “  who  will  not  sing  ;  but  he 
is  a  generous  songster  indeed  who  will 
pipe  to  the  sands  of  Sahara.”  “  Ce  qui 
fait  que  nous  avons  des  p)oetes.  c’est  que 
nous  pouvons  nous  en  passer,”  Joubert 
ought  to  have  said,  for  clearly  the  better 
we  can  do  without  poets  the  more  poets 
we  have  and  the  more  abundant  are 
their  songs.  But  is  it  really  true  that 
we  can  do  without  them  ?  We  believe 
that  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  this 
matter  would  show  that  in  this  country 
at  least,  where  the  passion  for  the  other 
fine  arts  is  quite  exotic,  the  popular  pas¬ 
sion  for  poetry  is  the  genuine  passion, 
and,  though  it  will  at  times  yield  to 
other  influences — such  as  those  induced 
by  sudden  outbursts  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery,  or  by  fashionable  mimicries  of 
foreign  taste,  or  by  commercial  and 
speculative  crazes,  or  by  a  tide  of  mar¬ 
tial  enthusiasm — is  really  undying  ;  and 
a  sure  sign  of  this  is  the  fact  that  poetic 
genius  cannot  be  silenced  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  coldness  of  the  popular  ear,  but 
will  express  itself  whether  it  find  listen¬ 
ers  or  not.  This  is  what  gives  a  special 
interest  to  the  fact  that  two  such  vol¬ 
umes  as  those  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Rossetti  have  appeared  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  at  a  period  when  poetry  is  said 
to  be  an  unmarketable  commodity.  For 
variety  of  poetical  gifts — for  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  pathos,  for  humor,  and  for 
music — Mr.  Tennyson’s  latest  volume 
can  only  be  characterized  as  marvellous  ; 
and  before  we  have  ceased  wondering  at 
it,  and  long  before  we  have  been  able  to 


Mr.  Rossetti,  which,  if  not  so  absolute¬ 
ly  various  as  Mr.  Tennyson’s,  inasmuch 
as  humor  is  not  attempted,  is  certainly 
as  rich  in  poetic  beauties,  and  even 
more  phenomenal  as  a  product  of  a  time 
such  as  ours  ;  for  the  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment  of  poetry  (as  fundamental  an  ele¬ 
ment  as  the  humorous,  and  much  rarer 
in  modern  times)  finds  here  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  genuine,  as  unadulterated  with 
the  self-conscious  knowingness  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  age,  as  if  the  poems  had  been 
written  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  or 
even  in  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  Mr.  Rossetti’s  distinctive 
and  most  prominent  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  time.  What  other  people 
try'  to  do  and  fail  to  do — give  a  poetic 
embodiment  to  the  “  eerie”  mood  of 
Nature  as  she  lies  dreaming  of  man’s 
destiny  —  Mr.  Rossetti  does  with  so 
much  apparent  ease  that  he  scarcely 
seems  to  try  at  all.  That  his  sister, 
however,  should  show  much  of  the  same 
peculiar  gift  was  perhaps  to  be  expected. 

We  have  before  now  expressed  our 
opinion  of  the  ballad  of  “Sister  Helen,” 
which  appeared  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s  previ¬ 
ous  volume.  It  is  mere  critical  coxcomb¬ 
ry  that  asserts  its  superiority  by  lavish¬ 
ing  praise  on  the  great  names  of  the  past 
and  refusing  to  do  common  justice  to 
contemporaries,  and  we  have  never 
shrunk  from  saying  that,  as  a  tragedy 
having  for  vis  matrix  the  forces  of  earth 
and  hell  and  heaven  combined,  “  Sister 
Helen”  is  to  be  ranked  with  those  su¬ 
preme  efforts  of  human  imagination 
which  are  a  possession  for  all  time— just 
as  we  have  not  shrunk  from  saying  that 
a  poem  of  a  different  kind  of  imaginative 
power,  such  as  “  Rizpah,”  shows  a  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  eternal  sources  of  pity  and 
terror  which  not  the  greatest  masters 
have  excelled. 

After  we  have  given  a  few  extracts 
from  the  first  poem  in  this  volume  (the 
ballad  of  “  Rose  Mary”),  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  surprised  if  the  reader  does 
not  agree  with  us  that  it  is  by  far  the 
greatest  romantic  ballad  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  Sister  Helen,”  which  itself 
had  had  no  equal  since  “  Christabel.” 

The  story  is  this  ;  The  knight  Sir 
James  of  Heronhaye,  affianced  to  Rose 
Mary,  had  determined  to  start  at  break 
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of  day  for  the  shrine  of  Holy  Cross,  in 
order  (as  he  gave  out  to  his  affianced 
and  her  mother)  to' make  a  “heavy 
shrift”  before  the  wedding  day.  This 
news  had  disturbed  Rose  Mary  and  seri¬ 
ously  alarmed  her  mother,  who  knew 
that 

On  his  road,  as  the  rumor ’s  rife. 

An  ambush  waits  to  take  his  life. 

He  needs  will  ({o,  and  will  go  alone  ; 

Where  the  peril  lurks  may  not  be  known  ; 
But  in  this  glass  all  things  are  shown. 

This  “  glass”  is  the  mysterious  Beryl- 
stone,  around  which  the  entire  tragic  ac¬ 
tion  revolves. 

Now  the  mother  was  skilled  in  the 
necromancy  brought  over  from  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  was,  moreover,  the  present 
owner  of  this  Beryl-stone,  in  which  any 
action,  however  distant,  could  be  seen  as 
in  a  mirror,  and  where  foreshadowings 
of  Fate  could  be  read,  but  only  by  the 
pure  eyes  of  maidenhood,  for  on  it  were 
engraved,  in  a  tongue  long  dead,  the 
words  “  None  sees  here  but  the  pure 
alone.”  Rose  Mary’s  mother  had  often 
employed  her  daughter  to  read  the  pro¬ 
phetic  stone,  and  it  was  determined  that 
in  it  Rose  Mary  should  now  look,  in 
order  to  save  her  lover  from  the  un¬ 
known  peril  which  threatened  him.  The 
description  of  the  Beryl  is  exceedingly 
fine  : 

The  lady  unbound  her  jewelled  zone 
And  drew  from  her  robe  the  Beryl-stone. 
Shaped  it  was  to  a  shadowy  sphere, — 

World  of  our  world,  the  sun’s  compeer. 

That  bears  and  buries  the  toiling  year. 

With  shuddering  light  'twas  stirred  and  strewn 
Like  the  cloud>nest  of  the  wading  moon  : 
Freaked  it  was  as  the  bubble’s  ball, 
Rainbow-hued  through  a  misty  pall 
Like  the  middle  light  of  the  waterfall. 

Shadows  dwelt  in  its  teeming  girth 

Of  the  known  and  unknown  things  of  earth  ; 

The  cloud  above  and  the  wave  around, — 

The  central  fire  at  the  sphere’s  heart  bound. 
Like  doomsday  prisoned  underground. 

A  thousand  years  it  lay  in  the  sea 
With  a  treasure  wrecked  from  Thessaly  ; 

Deep  it  lay  ’mid  the  coiled  sea-wrack. 

But  the  ocean-spirits  found  the  track  : 

A  soul  was  lost  to  win  it  back. 

In  the  kind  of  imagination  informing 
this  description  (which  culminates  in  the 
last  two  lines  here  quoted)  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  had  but  one  equal  in  nineteenth 
century  literature  —  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
The  workings,  mysterious  and  imperi¬ 


ous,  of  the  unseen  powers  who  govern, 
while  they  appear  not  to  govern,  all  that 
is  seen,  were  never  more  grandly  indi¬ 
cated  than  here,  while  the  color  is  as 
rich  as  anything  in  Keats. 

Although  Rose  Mary  had  so  often 
during  her  girlhood  acted  as  reader  of 
the  prophetic  pictures  passing  beneath 
the  stone’s  polished  surface,  her  heart 
beat  violently  as  she  now  leaned  over 
her  mother’s  lap  and  gazed  into  the 
magic  sphere,  and  her  soul  was  full  of 
misgivings,  which  her  mother  perceived, 
but  could  not  explain.  Rose  Mary, 
however,  told  what  she  saw  : 

"  Stretched  aloft  and  adown  I  see 
Two  roads  that  part  in  waste-country  ; 

The  glen  lies  deep  and  the  ridge  stands  tall  ; 
What’s  great  below  is  above  seen  small. 

And  the  hillside  is  the  valley-wall.’’ 

“  Stream-bank,  daughter,  or  moor  and  moss. 
Both  roads  will  take  to  Holy  Cross. 

The  hills  are  a  weary  waste  to  wage  ; 

But  what  of  the  valley-road’s  presage  ? 

That  way  must  tend  his  pilgrimage.” 

“  As  ’twere  the  turning  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  road  runs  past  me  as  I  look  ; 

Or  it  is  even  as  though  mine  eye 
Should  watch  calm  waters  filled  with  sky 
While  lights  and  clouds  and  wings  went  by.’’ 

“  In  every  covert  seek  a  spear  ; 

They’ll  scarce  lie  close  till  he  draws  near.” 

“  The  stream  has  spread  to  a  river  now  ; 

The  stiff  blue  sedge  is  deep  in  the  slough. 

But  the  banks  are  bare  of  shrub  or  bough.” 

"  Is  there  any  roof  that  near  at  hand 
Might  shelter  yield  to  a  hidden  band  ?” 

**  On  the  further  bank  I  see  but  one. 

And  a  herdsman  now  in  the  sinking  sun 
Unyokes  his  team  at  the  thteshold-stone.” 

“  Keep  heedful  watch  by  the  water’s  edge, — 
Some  boat  might  lurk  ’neath  the  shadowed 
sedge.” 

“  One  slid  but  now  ’twixt  the  winding  shores. 
But  a  pleasant  woman  bent  to  the  oars 
And  only  a  young  child  steered  its  course. 

"  Mother,  something  flashed  to  my  sight ! — 
Nay,  it  is  but  the  lapwing’s  flight. — 

What  glints  there  like  a  lance  that  flees  ? — 
Nay,  the  flags  are  stirred  in  the  breeze. 

And  the  water ’s  bright  through  the  dart-rushes. 

"  Ah  !  vainly  I  search  from  side  to  side  : — 
Woe’s  me  !  and  where  do  the  foemen  hide  ? 
Woe’s  me  !  and  perchance  I  pass  them  by. 
And  under  the  new  dawn’s  blood-red  sky 
Even  where  I  gaze  the  dead  shall  lie.” 

Said  the  mother  :  ”  For  dear  love’s  sake. 
Speak  more  low,  lest  the  spell  should  break.” 
Said  the  daughter  ;  ”  By  love’s  control. 

My  eyes,  my  words,  are  strained  to  the  goal ; 
But  oh  1  the  voice  that  cries  in  my  soul  !” 
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**  Hush,  sweet,  hush  !  be  calm  and  behold.** 

“  I  see  two  floodgates  broken  and  old  . 

The  grasses  wave  o*er  the  ruined  weir, 

But  the  bridge  still  leads  to  the  breakwater  ; 
And — mother,  mother,  O  mother  dear  !’* 

The  damsel  clung  to  her  mother’s  knee. 

And  dared  not  let  the  shriek  go  free  ; 

Low  she  crouched  by  the  lady's  chair. 

And  shrank  blindfold  in  her  fallen  hair. 

And  whispering  said,  “  The  spears  are  there  !** 

The  lady  stooped  aghast  from  her  place. 

And  cleared  the  locks  from  her  daughter’s  face. 
**  More’s  to  see,  and  she  swoons,  alas  ! 

Look,  look  again,  ere  the  moment  pass  ! 

One  shadow  comes  but  once  to  the  glass. 

"  See  you  there  what  you  saw  but  now  ?** 

“  I  see  eight  men  ’neath  the  willow-bough. 

All  over  the  weir  a  wild  growth  *s  spread  : 

Ah  me  !  it  will  hide  a  living  head 
As  well  as  the  water  hides  the  dead. 

*  They  lie  by  the  broken  water-gate 
As  men  who  have  a  while  to  wait. 

The  chief’s  high  lance  has  a  blazoned  scroll, — 
He  seems  some  lord  of  tithe  and  toll 
With  seven  squires  to  his  banncrole. 

“  The  little  pennon  quakes  in  the  air, 

I  cannot  trace  the  blazon  there  ; — 

Ah  !  now  I  can  see  the  field  of  blue. 

The  spurs  and  the  merlins  two  and  two  ; — 

It  is  the  Warden  of  Holycleugh  !** 

“  God  be  thanked  for  the  thing  we  know  ! 

You  have  named  your  good  knight’s  mortal  foe. 
Last  Shrovetide  in  the  toumey-game 
He  sought  his  life  by  treasonous  shame  ; 

And  this  way  now  doth  he  seek  the  same.** 

By  the  direction  of  her  mother,  Rose 
Mar>’  looked  once  more  into  the  stone 
to  make  sure  that  the  other  road  to  Holy 
Cross  lay  free — the  road  over  the  hills  : 

“  Again  I  stand  where  the  roads  divide  ; 

But  now  all  *s  near  on  the  steep  hillside. 

And  a  thread  far  down  is  the  rivertide.** 

“  Ay,  child,  your  road  Is  o*er  moor  and  moss. 
Past  Holycleugh  to  Holy  Cross. 

Our  hunters  lurk  in  the  valley's  wake. 

As  they  knew  which  way  the  chase  would  take : 
Yet  search  the  hills  for  your  true  love's  sake.** 

“  Swift  and  swifter  the  waste  runs  by, 

And  nought  1  see  but  the  heath  and  the  sky  ; 
No  brake  is  there  that  could  hide  a  spear, 

And  the  gaps  to  a  horseman*s  sight  lie  clear  ; 
Still  past  it  goes,  and  there’s  nought  to  fear.** 

“  Fear  no  trap  that  you  cannot  see, — 

They’d  not  lurk  yet  too  warily. 

Below  by  the  weir  they  lie  In  sight. 

And  lake  no  heed  how  they  pass  the  night 
Till  close  they  crouch  with  the  morning  light.** 

“  1  he  road  shifts  ever  and  brings  in  view 
Now  first  the  heights  of  Holycleugh  : 

Dark  they  stand  o*er  the  vale  below. 

And  hide  that  heaven  which  yet  shall  show 
The  thing  their  master’s  heart  doth  know. 


"  Where  the  road  looks  to  the  castle  steep. 
There  are  seven  hill-clefts  wide  and  deep  : 

Six  mine  eyes  can  search  as  they  list. 

But  the  seventh  hollow  is  brimmed  with  mist ; 
If  aught  were  there,  it  might  not  be  wist.” 

*'  Small  hope,  my  girl,  for  a  helm  to  hide 
In  mists  that  ding  to  a  wild  moorside  : 

Soon  they  melt  with  the  wind  and  sun. 

And  scarce  would  wait  such  deeds  to  done 
God  send  their  snares  be  the  worst  to  shun.” 

"  Still  the  road  winds  ever  anew 
As  it  hastens  on  towards  Holycleugh  ; 

And  ever  the  great  walls  loom  more  near. 

Till  the  castle-shadow,  steep  and  sheer. 

Drifts  like  a  cloud,  and  the  sky  is  clear.” 

Rose  Mary’s  great  effort  was  now  over. 
It  had  been  ascertained  that,  supposing 
her  to  have  read  aright,  the  ambush  was 
by  the  road  along  the  river,  and  not  by 
the  road  over  the  hills.  Her  lover 
must,  therefore,  be  induced  to  go  to 
Holy  Cross  over  the  hills  past  Holy¬ 
cleugh.  Vet  as  the  mother  wrapped  the 
magic  stone  in  her  robe  again,  some¬ 
thing  happened  which  disturbed  her, 
though  she  could  not  explain  it  : 

As  the  globe  slid  to  its  silken  gloom. 

Once  more  a  music  rained  through  the  room  ; 
Low  it  splashed  like  a  sweet  star-spray. 

And  sobbed  like  tears  at  the  heart  of  May, 

And  died  as  laughter  dies  away. 


Knowing  well  that  the  spirits  of  the 
Beryl  had  the  pow’er  of  sealing  sinful 
eyes,  and  also  of  deceiving  them  by 
showing  the  truth  by  contraries,  the 
lady  was  appalled  by  this  laughter,  and, 
after  she  had  left  Rose  Mar)'  alone,  she 
read  over  once  more  the  well-remem¬ 
bered  verse  engraved  upon  the  Beryl’s 
surface  : 


She  could  not  doubt  that  her  daughter 
was  still  an  innocent  child,  as  when  she 
used  to  compel  by  force  of  her  inno- 
cency  the  spirits  of  the  Beryl  to  speak 
truth  ;  and  yet  if  Rose  Mary  were  inno¬ 
cent  no  longer,  and  had,  consequently, 
been  deceived  by  the  spirits  of  the 
Beryl,  the  mother  knew  that  a  terrible 
tragedy  was  at  hand.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  more  striking  and  pathetic  sit- 


Tbe  lady  held  her  breath  for  a  space. 

And  then  she  looked  in  her  daughter’s  face  ; 
But  wan  Rose  Mary  had  never  heard  ; 

Deep  asleep  like  a  sheltered  bird 
She  lay  with  the  lung  spell  minister’d. 


She  breathed  the  words  in  an  undertone  : — 
*'  None  sees  here  but  the  pure  alone." 

"  And  oh  !’*  she  said,  “  what  rose  may  be 
In  Mary’s  bower  more  pure  to  see 
Than  my  own  sweet  maiden  Rose  Mary  ?” 
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uation  in  romantic  poetry  ;  but  to  do 
justice  to  the  imaginative  power  with 
which  the  sequel  is  rendered  would  be 
impossible  within  our  limits,  and  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  book. 

The  subject  of  "The  King’s  Tragedy” 
is  the  murder,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1437,  of  James  I.  of  Scots.  Possibly  it 
is  the  greatest  historical  ballad  in  the 
language.  Here,  again,  very  much  of 
the  success  is  due  to  Mr.  Rossetti’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  mastery  over  the  super¬ 
natural,  though  no  doubt  the  simply  hu¬ 
man  interest  of  the  poem  is  almost  as 
strong  as  poetry,  to  be  pleasurable,  can 
bear.  The  story  is  told  by  Catherine 
Douglas,  who,  in  honor  of  the  heroic 
courage  with  which  she  barred  the  door 
with  her  arm  against  the  murderers,  re¬ 
ceived  (according  to  tradition)  the 
popular  name  of  "  Barlass,”  which 
name  remains  to  her  descendants,  the 
Barlas  family,  in  Scotland,  who  bear  for 
their  crest  a  broken  arm.  She  married 
Alexander  Lovell  of  Bolunnie. 

James  had  been  called  from  the  siege 
of  Roxburgh  to  save  his  throne  from  Sir 
Robert  Graeme  and  the  rebellious  Scot¬ 
tish  nobles  who  threatened  it.  And  he 
and  his  court  were  proceeding  to  the 
Charterhouse  of  Perth  to  hold  a  solemn 
festival,  when  they  encountered  a 
strange  apparition  : 

That  eve  was  clenched  for  a  bodini;  storm, 
'Neath  a  toilsome  moon  half  seen  ; 

The  cloud  stooped  low  and  the  surf  rose  high  ; 
And  where  there  was  a  line  of  the  sky, 

Wild  wings  loomed  dark  between. 

And  on  a  rock  of  the  black  beach-side. 

By  the  veiled  moon  dimly  lit. 

There  was  something  seemed  to  heave  with  life 
As  the  King  drew  nigh  to  it. 

And  was  it  only  the  tossing  furze 
Or  brake  of  the  waste  sea-wold  ? 

Or  was  it  an  eagle  bent  to  the  blast  ? 

When  near  we  came  we  knew  it  at  last 
For  a  woman  tattered  and  old. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  by  a  lire  within 
Her  writhen  limbs  were  wrung  ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  King  was  close  to  her. 

She  stood  up  gaunt  and  strong. 

’Twas  then  the  moon  sailed  clear  of  the  rack 
On  high  in  her  hollow  dome  ; 

And  still  as  aloft  with  hoary  crest 
Elach  clamorous  wave  rang  home. 

Like  fire  in  snow  the  moonlight  blazed 
Amid  the  champing  foam. 

And  the  woman  held  his  eyes  with  her  eyes  : — 
"  O  King,  thou  art  come  at  last ; 
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But  thy  wraith  has  haunted  the  Scotish  Sea 
To  my  sight  for  four  years  past. 

“  Four  years  it  is  since  first  I  met. 

'Twixt  the  Duchray  and  the  Dhu, 

A  shape  whose  feet  clung  close  in  a  shroud. 
And  that  shape  for  thine  I  knew. 

"  A  year  again,  and  on  Inchkeith  Isle, 

I  saw  thee  pass  in  the  breeze. 

With  the  cerecloth  risen  above  thy  feet 
And  wound  about  thy  knees. 

"  And  yet  a  year,  in  the  Links  of  Forth, 

As  a  wanderer  without  rest. 

Thou  cam’st  with  both  thine  arms  i’  the  shroud 
That  clung  high  up  thy  breast. 

"  And  in  this  hour  I  find  thee  here. 

And  well  mine  eyes  may  note 
That  the  winding-sheet  hath  passed  thy  breast 
And  risen  around  thy  throat. 

"  And  when  I  meet  thee  again,  O  King, 

That  of  death  hast  such  sore  drouth, — 
Except  thou  turn  again  on  this  shore, — 

The  winding-sheet  shall  have  moved  once  more 
And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 

“  O  King,  whom  poor  men  bless  for  their 
King, 

Of  thy  fate  be  not  so  fain  ; 

But  these  my  words  for  God's  message  take. 
And  turn  thy  steed,  O  King,  for  her  sake 
Who  rides  beside  thy  rein  !” 

Heedless  of  the  warning,  however,  the 
king  determined  to  proceed,  and  arrived 
at  the  Charterhouse,  where  the  con¬ 
spirators  had  already  been  secretly  at 
work.  The  bolts  and  locks  of  the  doors 
had  been  tampered  with  by  Robert 
Stuart,  the  chamberlain,  and  hurdle 
bridges  had  been  prepared  to  be,  at  the 
proper  moment,  thrown  over  the  moat, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  lurked  Sir 
Robert  Graeme,  his  son.  Sir  John  Hall, 
Sir  Thomas  Hall,  and  the  rest  of  the 
traitors.  On  a  wild  night  in  February, 
while  the  king  and  queen  and  ladies 
were  “disporting”  after  the  Christmas 
feast,  a  strange  woman  demanded  ad¬ 
mittance,  bringing,  as  she  said,  news  of 
life  and  death  to  the  king.  It  was  the 
same  prophetess  whom  they  had  en¬ 
countered  on  the  road.  The  king,  fear¬ 
ing  to  alarm  the  queen,  refused  to  see 
the  woman,  whereupon  her  voice  was 
heard  wailing  outside  the  casement  in 
the  wind  and  rain  : 

"  Last  night  at  mid- watch,  by  Aberdour, 

When  the  moon  was  dead  in  the  skies, 

O  King,  in  a  death-light  of  thine  own 
I  saw  thy  shape  arise. 

“  And  in  full  season,  as  erst  I  said. 

The  doom  had  gained  its  gtowth  ; 

And  the  shroud  had  risen  above  thy  neck 
And  covered  thine  eyas  and  mouth. 
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“  And  no  moon  woke,  but  the  pale  dawn  broke. 
And  still  thjr  soul  stood  there  ; 

And  I  thought  its  silence  cried  to  my  soul 
As  the  first  rays  crowned  its  hair. 

“  Since  then  have  I  journeyed  fast  and  fain 
In  very  despite  of  Fate, 

Lest  Hope  might  still  be  found  in  God’s  will : 
But  they  drove  me  from  thy  gate. 

“  For  every  man  on  God’s  ground,  O  King, 
His  death  grows  up  from  his  birth 
In  a  shadow-plant  perpetually  : 

And  thine  towers  high,  a  black  yew-tree. 

O’er  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth  !” 

She  had  scarcely  gone  when  a  clang  of 
arms  was  heard  in  the  Charterhouse, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  king’s  ene¬ 
mies  were  upon  him  : 

And  all  we  women  flew  to  the  door 
And  thought  to  have  made  it  fast  ; 

But  the  bolts  were  gone  and  the  bars  were  gone 
And  the  locks  were  riven  and  brast. 

With  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  they  tore  up  a 
plank  from  the  floor,  and  concealed  the 
king  in  a  crypt  underneath.  But  while 
they  were  busy  doing  this  the  murderers 
were  at  the  door,  and  Catherine  Doug¬ 
las,  to  gain  a  moment’s  time,  thrust  her 
bare  arm  through  the  stanchion  hold, 
the  bar  having  been  treacherously  stolen 
away  by  the  chamberlain. 

Like  iron  felt  my  arm,  as  through 
The  staple  I  made  it  pass  : — 

Alack  !  it  was  flesh  and  bone — no  more  ! 

Twas  Catherine  Douglas  sprang  to  the  door. 
But  I  fell  back  Kate  Barlass. 

For  a  while  the  traitors  were  baffled,  but 
eventually  remembered  the  crypt  under 
the  chamber,  and  found  and,  after  a 
deadly  struggle,  slew  the  king. 

But  their  day  of  reckoning  was  close 
at  hand.  They  had  not  counted  upon 
tbe  terrible  avenger  a  simple,  loving 
woman  will  become  when  robbed  of  the 
man  she  loves.  Within  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  queen  had  hunt¬ 
ed  down  Graeme  and  all  his  accomplices, 
who  were  executed  after  undergoing  tor¬ 
tures  such  as  are,  happily,  rarer  among 
Teutonic  than  among  Latin  races.  And 
here  the  poem  rises  to  an  epic  great¬ 
ness  ; 

’Twas  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth, 

In  the  fair-lit  Death-chapelle, 

That  the  slain  King’s  corpse  on  bier  was  laid 
With  chaunt  and  requiem-knell. 

And  all  with  royal  wealth  of  balm 
Was  the  body  purified  ; 

And  none  could  trace  on  the  brow  and  lips 
The  death  that  he  had  died. 


In  his  robes  of  state  he  lay  asleep. 

With  orb  and  sceptre  in  hand  ; 

And  by  the  crown  he  wore  on  his  throne 
Was  his  kingly  forehead  spann’d. 

And,  girls,  ’twas  a  sweet  sad  thing  to  see 
How  the  curling  golden  hair. 

As  in  the  day  of  the  poet’s  youth. 

From  the  King’s  crown  clustered  there. 

And  if  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  brain 
That  throbbed  beneath  those  curls. 

Then  Scots  had  said  in  the  days  to  come 
That  this  their  soil  was  a  different  home 
And  a  different  Scotland,  girls  ! 

And  the  Queen  sat  by  him  night  and  day. 

And  oft  she  knelt  in  prayer. 

All  wan  and  pale  in  the  widow’s  veil 
That  shrouded  her  shining  hair. 

And  I  had  got  good  help  of  my  hurt : 

And  only  to  me  some  sign 
She  made  ;  and  save  the  priests  that  were  there. 
No  face  would  she  see  but  mine. 

,  And  the  month  of  March  wore  on  apace  ; 

And  now  fresh  couriers  fared 
Still  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots 
With  news  of  the  traitors  snared. 

And  still  as  I  told  her  day  by  day. 

Her  pallor  changed  to  sight. 

And  the  frost  grew  to  a  furnace-flame 
That  burnt  her  visage  white. 

And  evermore  as  I  brought  her  word. 

She  bent  to  her  dead  King  James, 

And  in  the  cold  ear  with  fire-drawn  breath 
She  spoke  the  traitors’  names. 

But  when  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Gra:me 
Was  the  one  she  had  to  give, 

I  ran  to  hold  her  up  from  tne  floor  ; 

For  the  froth  was  on  her  lips,  and  sore 
I  feared  that  she  could  not  live. 

And  the  month  of  March  was  nigh  to  its  end. 
And  still  was  the  death-pall  spread  ; 

For  she  would  not  bury  her  slaughtered  lord 
Till  his  slayers  all  were  dead. 

And  now  of  their  dooms  dread  tidings  came. 
And  of  torments  fierce  and  dire  ; 

And  nought  she  spake,  —  she  had  ceased  to 
speak, — 

But  her  eyes  were  a  soul  on  fire. 

But  when  I  told  her  the  bitter  end 
Of  the  stern  and  just  award. 

She  leaned  o’er  the  bier,  and  thrice  three  times 
She  kissed  the  lips  of  her  lord. 

And  then  she  said, — “  My  King,  they  are 
dead  !” 

And  she  knelt  on  the  chapel-floor. 

And  whispered  low  with  a  strange  proud 
smile, 

— “  James,  James,  they  suffered  more  !” 

Last  she  stood  up  to  her  queenly  height. 

But  she  shook  like  an  autumn  leaf. 

As  though  the  fire  wherein  she  burned 
Then  left  her  body,  and  all  were  turnqd 
To  winter  of  life-long  grief. 
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And  "  O  James  !”  she  said, — “  My  James  !" 
she  said, — 

“  Alas  for  the  woful  thing, 

That  a  poet  true  and  a  friend  of  man. 

In  desperate  days  of  bale  and  ban. 

Should  needs  be  born  a  King  !” 

The  ballad  of  “  The  White  Ship” 
tells  the  story  of  the  loss  by  drowning 
of  the  children  of  Henry  I.  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1120.  The  narrator  is 
Berold,  the  butcher  of  Rouen,  the  only 
survivor  of  that  terrible  catastrophe. 
We  have  not  room  to  quote  from  it,  but 
it  is  a  poem  of  great  power. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
say  much  about  the  sonnets,  126  in 
number,  which  comprise  all  those  of  the 
”  House  of  Life”  before  printed  with 
many  important  additions  to  that  series. 
With  regard  to  several  of  these  addi¬ 
tions,  it  is  evident,  as  the  poet  says, 
they  are  ”  still  the  work  of  earlier 
years.”  Some  of  them,  however,  have 
that  unmistakable  strength  and  simple 
directness  which  shows  the  masterful 
hand  only  given  to  the  thoroughly 
mature  work  of  a  poet,  and  are  finer 
than  the  finest  of  those  the  reader  is 
familiar  with  in  the  previous  volume. 
In  the  sonnet  Mr.  Rossetti  has  from  the 
first  held  a  place  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
that  no  comparison  between  him  and  any 
of  his  predecessors  will  be  found  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  gift  of  rendering  by 
means  of  highly  figurative  language  a 
passion  still  vital  and  palpitating  his 
sonnets  are  more  like  Shakespeare’s 
than  any  others  ;  but  between  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  medium  adopted  by  Shakespeare 
(that  of  a  simple  group  of  quatrains 
clenched  by  a  couplet)  and  the  sonorous 
swell  and  subtle  modulations  of  a  har¬ 
mony  as  contrapuntal  almost  as  that  of 
blank  verse  itself  (which  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  regular  sonnet  of  octave 
and  sestet)  there  is  a  difference  in  kind. 
It  is  a  singular  mistake  of  popular  criti¬ 
cism  to  suppose  that  the  regular  sonnet 
of  octave  and  sestet  belongs  to  that  kind 
of  poetry  which,  when  speaking  of  the 
rondeau,  rondel,  etc.,  we  have  called 
”  the  poetry  of  ingenuity.”  Elaborate 
as  is  the  rhyme-structure  of  the  sonnet, 
it  belongs  no  more  to  the  poetry  of  inge¬ 
nuity  than  do  the  rispetto  and  stornello  in 
which  the  Italian  peasant  expresses,  in  a 
certain  predetermined  and  recognized 
form,  his  unsophisticated  emotions.  Al¬ 
though,  in  a  language  like  ours,  it  does 


undoubtedly  require  considerable  inge¬ 
nuity  to  construct  a  satisfactory  sonnet 
of  octave  and  sestet,  this  ingenuity  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
always  that  a  single  wave  of  emotion 
shall  be  embodied  and  expressed  in  a 
single  metrical  flow  and  return  ;  and, 
with  this  view,  no  other  number  of  lines 
and  no  other  rhyme  arrangement,  at 
present  discovered,  are  so  convenient  as 
those  of  the  regular  sonnet.  The 
crowning  difficulty,  however,  of  this 
form  is  that  the  rhythm  of  the  prescribed 
structure  has  to  be  handled  in  so  master¬ 
ful  a  fashion  as  to  seem  in  each  individual 
sonnet  the  inevitable  and  natural  rhythm 
demanded  by  the  emotion  which  gives 
the  individual  sonnet  birth. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why,  in 
many  specimens  of  the  sonnet,  the 
beautiful  thought  which  should  display 
itself  with  perfect  tranquillity  in  the 
octave  lies  struggling  behind  a  web  of 
rhymes  as  a  fish  lies  gasping  and  irides¬ 
cent  in  a  net.  When  to  this  demand 
of  structure  there  is  added  the  demand 
for  Shakespearean  richness  of  present¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
Rossettian  sonnet — a  richness  which  by 
most  writers  can  only  be  achieved  in 
such  simple  structures  as  couplets  and 
single  quatrains,  where  the  mere  metri¬ 
cal  demands,  and  especially  the  rhyme 
demands,  are  small — the  sonnet,  as  ex- 
ampled  in  this  volume,  so  richly  laden 
and  yet  in  most  cases  so  fluent,  becomes 
a  poetic  form  whose  difficulty  is  equalled 
by  none  other.  Of  this  Shakespearean 
quality  of  richness  Keats,  who  never  de¬ 
parted  from  simple  metres  save  in  the 
sonnet,  has,  perhaps,  shown  more  than 
all  the  other  nineteenth  century  poets 
who  preceded  Mr.  Tennyson  ;  for, 
although  Coleridge  had  a  finer  and  rarer 
imagination  than  Keats  or  than  any 
other  poet  who  has  lived  since  Shake- 
.speare,  his  touch  was  too  ethereal  to 
produce  in  any  conspicuous  manner  this 
terrene  richness  of  work,  and  Words¬ 
worth’s  magnificent  lines  are  more  Mil¬ 
tonic  in  tinAre  than  Shakespearean.  In 
this  quality,  however,  Mr.  Rossetti  very 
likely  equals  Mr.  Tennyson  (it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  surpass  him),  and 
surpasses  all  his  other  contemporaries  ; 
for,  while  Mr.  Browning’s  coruscating 
lines  have  the  brilliance  of  the  diamond 
rather  than  the  opalescence  sweet  and 
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deep  which  we  call  Shakespearean,  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  genius,  like  Shelley’s,  is 
too  fiery  and  too  absolutely  lyrical  to 
stay  and  achieve  that  soft  fusion  of 
colors  which  only  the  tamer  movement 
of  the  iambic  line  can  give. 

The  two  following  sonnets  (which  are 
in  Mr.  Rossetti’s  finest  manner)  will  il¬ 
lustrate  what  we  mean  : 

TRUE  WOMAN. 

HERSELF. 

To  be  a  sweetness  more  desired  than  Spring  ; 

A  bodily  beauty  more  acceptable 
Than  the  wild  rose-tree’s  arch  that  crowns 
the  fell ; 

To  be  an  essence  more  environing 
Than  wine’s  drained  juice  ;  a  music  ravishing 
More  than  the  passionate  pulse  of  Philo¬ 
mel  ; — 

To  be  all  this  ’neath  one  soft  bosom’s  swell 
That  is  the  flower  of  life  ; — how  strange  a 
thing  ! 

How  strange  a  thing  to  be  what  Man  can  know 
But  as  a  sacred  secret !  Heaven’s  own  screen 
Hides  her  soul’s  purest  depth  and  loveliest 
glow  ; 

Closely  withheld,  as  all  things  most  unseen, — 
The  wave-bowered  pearl, — the  heart-shaped 
seal  of  green 

That  flecks  the  snowdrop  underneath  the  snow. 
HER  HEAVEN. 

If  to  grow  old  in  Heaven  is  to  grow  young,  * 
(As  the  Seer  saw  and  said.)  then  blest  were 
be 

With  youth  for  evermore,  whose  heaven 
should  be 

True  Woman,  she  whom  these  weak  notes 
have  sung. 


Here  and  hereafter,  —  choir-strains  of  her 
tongue, — 

Sky-spaces  of  her  eyes, — sweet  signs  that  flee 
About  her  soul's  immediate  sanctuary, — 
Were  Paradise  all  uttermost  worlds  among. 

The  sunrise  blooms  and  withers  on  the  hill 
Like  any  hillflower  ;  and  the  noblest  troth 
Dies  here  to  dust.  Yet  shall  Heaven’s  prom¬ 
ise  clothe 

Even  yet  those  lovers  who  have  cherished  still 
This  test  for  love  : — in  every  kiss  sealed  fast 
To  feel  the  first  kiss  and  forbode  the  last. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  few  “  oc¬ 
casional  ”  sonnets  in  the  book  : 

CZAR  ALEXANDER  THE  SECOND. 

(13th  March,  1S81.) 

From  him  did  forty  million  serfs,  endow’d 
Each  with  six  feet  of  death-due  soil,  receive 
Rich  freeborn  lifelong  land,  whereon  to 
sheave 

Their  country’s  harvest.  These  to-day  aloud 
Demand  of  Heaven  a  Father's  blood, — sore 
bow'd 

With  tears  and  thrilled  with  wrath  ;  who, 
while  they  grieve. 

On  every  guilty  head  would  fain  achieve 
All  torments  by  his  edicts  disallow’d. 

He  stayed  the  knout’s  red-ravening  fangs  ; 
and  first 

Of  Russian  traitors,  his  own  murderers  go 
White  to  the  tomb.  While  he, — laid  foully 
low 

With  limbs  red-rent,  with  festering  brain  which 
erst 

Willed  kingly  freedom, — ’gainst  the  deed  ac¬ 
curst 

To  God  bears  witness  of  his  people’s  woe. 

The  Athenaum. 
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The  snow-capped  mountain  gleams  against  the  sky  ; 

The  evening  winds  are  silent  as  they  pass. 

Afraid  to  violate  the  sanctity 

Of  yonder  heaven-crowned  majestic  mass  ; 

The  silver  moon  just  tips  the  dazzling  snow, 
Flushed  with  the  kisses  of  the  sun’s  last  glow. 

A  starlit  vapor  shimmers  through  the  pines  : 

It  steals  along  the  sides  from  height  to  height. 
Reveals  the  wakened  glacier’s  broken  lines. 

Bathes  the  whole  mountain  in  a  flood  of  light : 
Which,  wrapt  around  in  its  own  purity. 

Knows  not  of  hate,  or  sin,  or  misery. 

Behold,  O  Man,  that  mountain’s  calm  repose. 
Unvexed  by  troubling  doubts  or  musings  sage. 
The  mystery  of  its  origin  who  knows  > 

Who  dare  assign  the  limit  of  its  age  ? 

Look,  as  the  clouds  from  off  the  summit  roll. 

Thou  seest  an  image  of  the  human  soul. 


Temple  Bar. 
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Florida,  for  Tourists,  Invalids,  and  Set¬ 
tlers.  By  George  M.  Barbour.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York  *  D. 
Appleton  »5r*  Co. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1880,  Mr.  George 
M.  Barbour,  then  acting  as  Correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  accompanied  General 
Grant  and  his  party  on  a  tour  through  Florida; 
and  he  describes  himself  as  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  “  Land  of  Flowers,”  that  he 
shortly  afterward  returned  thither  with  the 
idea  of  making  himself  a  permanent  home 
which  should  put  an  end  to  jonrneyings  that 
had  previously  embraced  nearly  every  other 
section  of  the  country.  East,  West,  and  South. 
During  the  year  following  his  return,  he  trav¬ 
elled  extensively  through  the  State,  accom¬ 
panying  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
on  an  official  tour  through  Middle  and  South 
Florida,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  on 
another  tour  through  North  and  West  Florida  ; 
and  during  these  and  other  journeys  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  such  favorable  opportunities  for  learning  the 
real  facts  about  the  State,  that  he  was  induced 
to  act  on  the  advice  urged  upon  him  by  the 
friends  whom  he  made  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  and  write  a  book  embodying  both  the 
results  of  his  observation  and  experience,  and 
the  facts  gathered  from  many  residents,  old 
and  new,  ”  The  present  volume,”  he  says,  “  is 
the  result  of  personal  observation  and  study  ; 
and  is  written  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  describe 
accurately  and  with  precision  its  real  resources 
and  advantages.  It  is  written  for  Florida 
entire,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion,  speculative  scheme,  or  special  locality. 
Having  no  land  to  sell,  and  no  personal  inter¬ 
est  of  any  kind  to  further,  the  author  has 
found  little  difficulty  in  following  Othello’s  in¬ 
junction  *  naught  to  extenuate  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.'  ”  His  sole  aim  in  writing  the 
book,  so  he  assures  us,  is  ”  to  give  as  clearly 
and  specifially  as  I  can  such  information  as 
may  prove  helpful  to  the  three  classes  of  read¬ 
ers  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed  ;  the  tour¬ 
ist  who  comes  for  amusement,  sight-seeing,  or 
sport ;  the  invalid,  who  comes  in  search  of 
that  more  genial  climate  which  shall  pro¬ 
long  his  days  in  the  land  ;  and,  even  more 
especially  the  settler,  whose  aim  is  to  make 
himself  a  home  under  pleasanter  and  more 
promising  conditions  than  those  which  he  en¬ 
counters  on  the  stern  soil  or  amid  the  harsh 
blasts  of  the  northern  sections  of  our  country,” 
The  comprehensive  character  of  the  work  is 
indicated  by  the  Table  of  Contents,  which 
comprises  the  following  chapters :  ”  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  ;”  ”  Natural  Divisions  of 
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Florida;”  “A  Trip  through  the  State  with 
Commissioner  French  ;”  “  A  Trip  through 
North  Florida  with  Captain  Fairbanks ;” 

”  Jacksonville,  Fernandina,  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  ;”  ”  The  St.  John’s  River  ;”  “  The  Ock- 
lawaha  River,  Silver  Springs,  and  Ocala  ;” 

”  The  Indian  River  Region  and  the  Inland 
Lakes  ;”  “  The  Gulf  Coast  and  Key  West ;” 

”  The  Sanford  Grant  and  Orange  County  ;” 

”  Random  Sketches  :  An  Ocean  Voyage  in 
Winter — The  Atlaatic  Coast  of  Florida — The 
Southern  Coast ;”  ”  Climate  and  Health — 
Suggestions  for  Invalids  ;”  “  An  Historical 
Sketch  “  Florida  Folks  and  Families  ;” 
“  Orange  Culture  ;”  “  Other  Tropical  and 
Semi-Tropical  Fruits  ;”  “  Field  and  Farm 

Products;”  "Vegetable  Gardening;”  “Live 
Stock  ;”  “  Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather  ,”  “  Insects 
and  Reptiles  ;”  “  Opportunities  for  Labor  and 
Capital  ;”  “A  word  of  Friendly  Advice  to 
New-comers  ;”  and  “  Routes  to  and  through 
Florida.” 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  the  following 
“  Testimonial,”  which  is  signed  by  the  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Bloxham,  present  Governor  of  Flori¬ 
da;  the  Hon.  George  F.  Drew,  ex-Governor  of 
Florida ;  the  Hon.  Seth  French,  ex-Commis- 
sioner  of  Immigration,  and  Samuel  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration  :  ”  It 
is  known  to  the  undersigned  that  the  author, 
Mr.  George  M.  Barbour,  has  traveled  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Florida,  under  circum¬ 
stances  peculiarly  advantageous  for  enabling 
him  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  varied  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  and  with  the  attractions 
which  it  offers  to  the  three  classes  to  whom 
his  work  is  addressed — Tourists, invalids,  and 
Settlers.  Our  knowledge  of  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  on  Florida  subjects,  and  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  he  has  enjoyed  in  preparing  his  book, 
are  such  that  we  can  commend  it  as  at  once 
trustworthy  and  comprehensive — greatly  su¬ 
perior  in  these  respects  to  anything  hitherto 
published  descriptive  of  the  entire  State  and 
its  soil  and  productions.” 

There  is  a  large  and  excellent  map  of  Flori¬ 
da  in  the  volume,  which  also  contains  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  beautiful  and  characteristic 
illustrations. 

The  Son.  By  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  In¬ 
ternational  Scientific  Series,  Volume  xxxiv. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

It  has  been  said  of  Professor  Young  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  sun  than  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  man,  and  certainly  none  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  has  given  so  lucid  and  exact  an  account  of 
it  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 
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Avoiding  the  hackneyed  methods  of  exposition 
and  the  thrice-familiar  illustrations,  he  imparts 
freshness  to  his  subject  even  when  he  is  doing 
little  more  than  repeat  the  statements  of  pre¬ 
vious  writers  ;  but  as  a  general  thing  his  work 
may  be  said  to  embody  the  latest  results  of 
astronomical  research,  and  while  his  theories 
are  the  newest  that  have  obtained  currency 
among  scientific  men,  his  facts  also  are  novel 
and  interesting.  In  his  preface  he  says  :  “  It 
is  my  purpose  in  this  little  book  to  present  a 
general  view  of  what  is  known  and  believed 
about  the  sun,  in  language  and  manner  as  un¬ 
professional  as  is  Consistent  with  precision.  I 
write  neither  for  scientific  readers  as  such,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  masses  ;  but  for  that 
large  class  in  the  community  who,  without  be¬ 
ing  themselves  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
yet  have  sufficient  education  and  intelligence 
to  be  interested  in  scientific  subjects,  when 
presented  in  an  untechnical  manner  ;  who  de¬ 
sire,  and  are  perfectly  competent,  not  only  to 
know  the  results  obtained,  but  to  understand 
the  principles  and  methods  on  which  they  de¬ 
pend,  without  caring  to  master  all  the  details 
of  the  investigation.”  He  adds  that  he  has 
tried  “to  keep  distinct  the  line  between  the 
certain  and  the  conjectural,  and  to  indicate  as 
far  as  possible  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  data  and  conclusions.” 

In  the  several  chapters  which  the  book  con¬ 
tains,  he  explains  and  discusses  rm'a/tm  “  The 
Sun's  Relation  to  Life  and  Activity  upon  the 
Earth  “  Distance  and  Dimensions  of  the 
Sun  “  Methods  and  Apparatus  for  Studying 
the  Surface  of  the  Sun  “  The  Spectroscope 
and  the  Solar  Spectrum  “  Sun-Spots  and 
the  Solar  Surface  “  Periodicity  of  Sun-spots, 
their  Effects  upran  the  Earth,  and  Theories  as 
to  their  Cause  and  Nature  "  The  Chromo¬ 
sphere  and  the  Prominences  “  The  Coro¬ 
na  and  “  The  Sun’s  Light  and  Heat,”  In 
a  concluding  chapter  he  gives  a  sort  of  tabulat¬ 
ed  summary  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  previous 
chapters,  and  an  Appendix  contains  an  account 
by  Professor  Langley  of  some  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate  and  interesting  experiments  which  he  has 
lately  been  making  upon  radiant  heat. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  numer¬ 
ous,  interesting,  and  helpful. 

Domestic  Foi.k-Lore.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thisel- 

ton  Dyer,  M.A.  Cassell’s  Popular  Library. 

New  York  :  Cassell,  Petier,  Galpin  Co. 

Several  highly  entertaining  volumes  have 
appeared  in  "  Cassell’s  Popular  Library,”  but 
this  is  the  most  readable  of  the  series.  In  its 
widest  signification,  ”  Folk-lore”  embraces  all 
popular  traditions,  proverbial  sayings,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  superstitions  ;  and  its  study  is  apt 
to  carry  one  back  to  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  and  to  those  primitive  races  from  which 


so  many  polished  nations  have  sprung.  That 
part  of  it  which  Mr,  Dyer  has  undertaken  to 
survey  is  but  a  small  section  of  the  total  area  ; 
but  no  other  portion  is  quite  so  interesting, 
and  there  is  none  which  is  so  suggestive  for 
the  historian  and  psychologist.  The  special 
object  ul  his  little  book  is  to  show  that,  in  one 
form  or  another,  superstition  dwells  beneath 
the  surface  of  most  human  hearts,  and  that 
every  department  of  Domestic  Life  has  its  own 
Folk-lore.  Birth  and  infancy,  childhood,  love 
and  courtship,  marriage,  death  and  burial,  the 
human  body,  articles  of  dress,  table  su|>ersti- 
tions,  furniture  omens,  household  supersti¬ 
tions,  and  common  ailments — each  of  these 
furnishes  the  theme  for  a  special  chapter  ;  and 
others  deal  with  popular  divinations  and  that 
miscellaneous  and  widely  prevalent  household 
lore  connected  with  witchcraft,  second  sight, 
ghosts,  dreams,  and  nightmare.  An  immense 
number  of  curious  and  characteristic  facts  is 
brought  together  in  illustration  of  these  and 
similar  topics  ;  and,  as  the  author  justly  says, 
most  of  them,  apart  from  their  antiquarian 
value,  are  interesting  because  they  illustrate 
those  old-world  notions  and  quaint  beliefs 
which  marked  the  social  and  domestic  life  of 
our  forefathers. 

Wit  a.\d  Wisdom  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Collected  from 

his  Writings  and  Speeches.  New  York  :  D. 

Appleton  <Sr*  Co. 

As  might  have  been  predicted  by  those 
familiar  with  them,  the  writings  and  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Mr.  Disraeli  lend  themselves  with  re¬ 
markable  facility  to  the  process  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  in  preparing  the  present 
volume.  Whether  writing  a  novel  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  “  great  debate,”  Disraeli  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  wit  and  an  epigrammatist  ;  and  it 
might  be  asserted  with  a  good  deal  of  plausi¬ 
bility  that  he  will  be  longer  remembered  by  de¬ 
tached  utterances  such  as  are  here  brought 
together  than  by  any  of  his  more  sustained  and 
complete  efforts.  For  though  he  could  not 
portray  a  consistent  character  or  depict  a  prob¬ 
able  situation,  he  could  “  touch  off  ’’  salient 
characteristics  with  wonderful  cleverness  and 
pungency  ;  and  though  he  could  not  “  reason 
out  a  syllogism’’  upon  his  feet,  as  some  of  his 
oratorical  rivals  could,  no  contemporary 
equalled  him  in  neatness  of  retort  or  excelled 
him  in  occasional  outbursts  of  flashing  rhetoric. 
To  bring  together  a  selection  of  these  spark¬ 
ling  phrases  was  a  happy  thought,  and  the 
anonymous  compiler  has  done  his  work  well, 
arranging  the  extracts  under  a  large  number 
of  topical  heads,  and  indicating  clearly  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived.  To  our 
mind  this  is  the  must  amusing  and  satisfactory 
book  to  which  the  famous  name  of  Disraeli 
has  ever  been  attached. 
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with  portrait,  view  of  the  author’s  study,  and 
other  illustrations. 

A  NEW  international  magazine  is  to  be  start¬ 
ed  at  Leipzig,  styled  Auf  dtr  Hohe.  It  will  be 
edited  by  the  weli-known  chronicler  of  Gali¬ 
cian  life,  Sacher-Masoch.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  to  be  Madame  Adam,  M.  Al¬ 
phonse  Daudet,  M.  Renan,  M.  Saint-SaSns, 
M.  C.  Vogt,  Count  A.  de  Gubernatis,  Herr 
Vambery,  S.  Scanzoni,  Prof.  Bluntlschli,  Prof. 
Kirchoil,  and  various  Dutch,  Danish,  Polish, 
Servian,  and  Swedish  writers. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments,  rare  or  unpublished,  bearing  on  the  re¬ 
lations  between  Church  and  State  in  Italy  has 
been  issued  at  Rome  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

Auerbach’s  biographical  novel  “  Spinoza” 
is  being  translated  into  English  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  sanction,  and  will  be  included  in  Baron 
Tauchnitz’s  (>erman  series,  and  be  published 
also  in  this  country. 

Nicholas  Kostomaroff,  the  Russian  his¬ 
torian.  who  has  already  published  a  volume  of 
studies  upon  the  Cossacks  of  Southern  Russia, 
is  now  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  work  in 
connection  with  the  same  subject,  which  will 
be  entitled  “  Mazeppa.” 

Dr.  R.  Buddensieg,  of  Dresden,  who  has 
for  some  time  been  searching  the  libraries  of 
Eastern  Saxony  for  Wiclif  manuscripts,  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  some  in  the  Gers- 
dorf  Library  at  Bautzen.  They  were  found 
among  some  manuscript  works  of  Huss. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  Alex.  Cameron  is 
preparing  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
Gaelic  language.  Such  a  work  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  Gaelic  students,  as  etymology  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  standard  Gaelic  dictionary 
issued  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  the  High¬ 
land  Society. 

Cav.  Narducci,  the  esteemed  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Rome,  is  endeavoring  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Italian  Government  to  print  a  gen¬ 
eral  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  public  libra¬ 
ries  of  Italy.  Should  this  important  undertak¬ 
ing  be  agreed  to,  its  fulfilment  will  be  a  great 
step  toward  the  compilation  of  the  universal 
catalogue  of  literature  which  has  more  than 
once  been  advocated  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Library  Association. 

The  surplus  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  the 
monument  to  Pushkin,  unveiled  last  year  at 
Moscow,  which  amounts  to  20,313  roubles,  is 
to  be  devoted  to  founding  three  prizes  in  honor 
of  the  poet,  the  first  for  works  of  erudition 
upon  the  history  of  the  Russian  language  and 
literature,  the  second  for  original  literary  com¬ 
positions  or  translations  in  verse,  and  the  third 
for  critical  analyses  of  Russian  literary  works. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hill  Burton  was  engaged  uf>on  a  new  edition 
of  the  ‘‘  Book  Hunter,”  which  has  been  for 
many  years  out  of  print,  and  which  now  fetches 
a  high  price.  Mrs.  Burton  has  resolved  to 
complete  the  revision,  and  to  preface  the  new 
edition  with  a  memoir  of  her  late  husband. 
The  "  Book  Hunter”  will  be  reissued  as  an 
iditioH  dt  luxe,  printed  on  hand-made  paper. 


The  second  volume  of  fac  similes  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  is  now  being  passed  through  the 
press  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South¬ 
ampton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Sanders.  It  will  contain  fac-similes  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  charters,  chiefly  from  the  collec¬ 
tions  at  Wells.  Exeter,  and  Westminster, 
T  wo  of  the  reproductions  of  large  charters  be¬ 
longing  to  Westminster  will  be  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  as  showing  the  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
zincography  in  dealing  with  records  of  very 
ancient  date. 

The  second  volume  of  the  collection  of  rare 
and  inedited  Italian  works  which  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  house  of  Sansoni,  in  Florence, 
contains  twenty-two  popular  comedies,  such  as 
were  acted  by  the  bands  of  strolling  players 
that  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  so¬ 
cial  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  edited  by  Signor  Adolfo  Bartoli, 
who  has  supplied  a  very  valuable  Introduc¬ 
tion.  The  next  instalment  of  this  series  will 
contain,  among  other  material,  the  poems  of 
Guido  Cavalcanti  and  the  Poesie  burUsche  of 
Lasca. 

Prof.  William  Taylor  Tho.m,  of  the  Hol¬ 
lins  Institute,  V'irginia,  has  printed  his  Exam¬ 
ination  Papers  in  HamUt  and  the  Answers  of 
two  of  his  pupils — Miss  Emma  A.  Mertins,  of 
Alabama,  and  Miss  Hannah  Wilson,  of  South 
Carolina — to  see  whether  they  are  thought 
good  enough  for  one  of  the  small  sets  of  prize- 
books  that  the  New  Shakspere  Society  gives 
yearly  to  some  thirty  colleges  and  schools. 
The  answers  are  so  creditable,  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  against  Hamlet’s  madness  so  good,  that 
not  only  have  the  society’s  books  been  sent  to 
the  writers,  but  the  Director  has  added  to  the 
prize  two  copies  of  Griggs’s  fac  similes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Quartos  of  Hamlet.— Acad¬ 
emy. 

The  Government  of  Crete  has,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
offered  a  prize  of  40,000  groschen  for  the  best 
history  of  the  island  in  modern  Greek.  To 
this  sum  the  Governor-General,  Johann  Pho- 
tiadis  Pasha,  a  man  of  high  culture,  offers  to 
add  10,000  groschen.  The  subject  of  the  com- 
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exposed  to  the  air,  like  oxide  of  manganese, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  affected  by  sunlight. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  solu¬ 
tions  containing  ammoniacal  salts.  The  sul¬ 
phide,  as  precipitated  from  neutral  or  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonia,  is  pale 
canary  yellow,  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but 
readily  so  in  mineral  acids,  even  somewhat 
dilute.  It  darkens  in  about  twenty  minutes 
when  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  then  becomes 
quite  black  ;  this  does  not  occur  if  the  sulphide 
is  protected  by  a  piece  of  ordinary  window 
glass.  It  is  this  curious  actinic  pro|>erty  that 
led  to  its  discovery,  and  induced  Dr.  Fhipson 
to  call  the  new  metal  actinium.  The  remark¬ 
able  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  actinium, 
especially  with  regard  to  those  rays  which  are 
cut  off  by  glass,  point  to  a  possibility  of  our 
learning  much  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
spectrum  by  a  study  of  its  action  on  sulphide 
of  actinium  :  but  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  glass  prism  could  not  be  used.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  some  other  transpa¬ 
rent  medium  may  be  employed,  or  diffraction 
gratings  may,  perhaps,  be  pressed  into  service. 
Probably  before  long  Dr.  Phipson  will  be  in  a 
position  to  inform  us  as  to  the  relative  trans¬ 
parency  of  various  media  for  those  rays  which 
affect  actinium  ;  but  there  is  more  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  studying  a  new  element  than  might 
be  supposed  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  laboratory  work. 


petition  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  history  of  Crete  from  the  earliest  times 
up  to  the  acquisition  of  the  island  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  second  is 
the  history  of  the  island  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Venetians  and  tbe  Turks.  The  history 
must  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  original 
authorities.  Manuscripts  fur  the  first  part  are 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  Governor  between  the  ist 
and  13th  of  August,  1883.  The  prize  for  the 
best  work  is  20,000  groschen.  Manuscripts  for 
the  second  part  are  to  be  sent  in  between  the 
1st  and  13th  of  August,  1885.  The  successful 
work  is  to  receive  a  prize  of  30, 000  groschen. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acad^mie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  M,  Duruy  read  a 
chapter  from  the  forthcoming  volume  of  his 
“  History  of  Rome,”  dealing  with  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Diocletian.  He  adduced  a  large  body 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  nut  against  the 
Christian  religion,  but  against  revolted  sub¬ 
jects,  that  the  law  was  enforced.  Insubordi¬ 
nation  began  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  and 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  mu¬ 
tineers  makes  no  mention  of  their  religion. 
But  the  populace  at  Rome  became  excited. 
Two  conflagrations  that  broke  out  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  palace,  and  a  military  revolt  in  Syria, 
were  alike  attributed  to  the  Christians.  Dio¬ 
cletian  himself  was  still  in  favor  of  mild  meas¬ 
ures.  He  would  have  left  to  the  Christians 
their  civil  rights,  forbidding  them  only  access 
to  the  army  and  to  the  rnagistrature.  But  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  Galerius,  shared  the 
popular  feeling  ;  and  the  well-known  edicts  of 
persecution  were  issued,  and  sternly  carried 
out.  But,  even  so,  religion  was  never  used  as 
the  pretext.  The  sentences  were  all  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  civil  law.  It  was  the  suppression 
of  a  political  revolt,  rather  than  an  outbreak  of 
religious  fanaticism  ;  and,  if  atrocities  were 
committed,  there  was  also  much  mercy  shown. 
Nevertheless,  said  M.  Duruy,  the  political 
measure  had  two  faults  —it  spilt  blood  unjustly 
and  it  failed  in  its  object. 

- - 
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Actinium,  the  New  Element. — Dr.  Phip¬ 
son  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  new  metallic 
element  actinium  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  in 
the  form  of  sulphide.  The  oxide  of  the  new 
metal  was  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity  late  on 
September  3d,  and  the  results  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  investigation  were  communicated  to  the 
British  Associaion  by  telegram  on  tbe  5th. 
The  oxide  of  actinium  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
salmon-color ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
caustic  soda,  and  in  this  way  is  separated  from 
oxide  of  zinc.  It  does  not  change  color  when 


Headaches. — The  approach  of  the  winter 
season  will,  with  a  large  number  of  people,  be 
inaugural  of  a  recurrent  headache,  for  which 
they  are  unable  to  account  at  all  satisfactorily, 
but  which  experience  has  taught  them  to  ex¬ 
pect  as  surely  as  fires  and  snugness”  are 
rendered  necessary  to  personal  comfort.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  such  sufferers  were  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  rationale  of  the  complaint  that 
periodically  attacks  them,  and  be  wise  in  time 
to  ward  off  the  return  of  their  old  malady.  I  n 
every  case  where  the  headache  is  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  some  organic  disturbance,  and  when  it 
is  felt  only  during  the  colder  months  of  tbe 
year,  especially  in  large  towns,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  rooms 
lighted  by  gas,  and  rendered  ”  snug,”  by 
close-drawn  curtains  and  draught-excluding 
doors,  while  a  brilliant  fire  is  maintained  for 
heating  purposes.  This  latter  is,  indeed,  the 
only  preventive  under  tbe  circumstances,  of  an 
absolutely  poisonous  condition  of  the  air, 
which  is  very  seriously  contaminated  wherever 
a  gaslight  is  employed  for  illumination.  Tbe 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  in  efficient  and  constant 
ventilation,  a  necessity  that  every  householder 
should  see  is  secured  in  all  the  rooms  of  bis 
dwelling  before  they  are  transformed  into  win¬ 
ter  habitations. — Mtdital  Press  astd  Circular. 
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Electricity  and  Flowers.— M.  Laroque. 
in  a  note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
mentions  a  curious  phenomenon  noticed  by 
him  during  a  thunderstorm  on  June  25th  last, 
which  took  place  at  Muntmaurian,  in  Haute- 
Garonne,  France.  He  noticed  that  one  of  a 
tuft  of  lilies  (the  tallest  of  them)  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  diffuse,  purple-colored  light,  which 
formed  an  aureola  round  the  corolla.  This 
light  lasted  eight  or  ten  seconds.  When  it  had 
vanished  he  approached  the  lily,  and  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  it  was  totally  deprived 
of  its  pollen,  while  the  surrounding  flowers  re- 
uined  theirs.  The  electric  fluid  had  scattered 
iL — EUctrician. 

Pompeiian  Discoveries. — The  results  of  the 
further  excavations  that  are  now  being  carried 
on  at  Pompeii  appear  to  be  of  considerable 
importance.  A  correspondent  of  L' Art  writes 
to  that  journal  that  every  day  brings  some¬ 
thing  new  to  light,”  and  that  quite  recently  the 
researches  have  assumed  a  new  and  excep¬ 
tional  interest.  Several  important  works  of  art 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Region  IX.,  in 
which  the  workmen  arc  now  busy.  In  particu¬ 
lar  is  mentioned  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  adorned  with  bands  of  mosaic,  depict¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  Venus  and  other  classic  myths. 
In  the  centre  of  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Sile- 
nus  on  a  pedestal,  supposed  from  its  excellence 
to  be  the  work  of  some  Greek  artist.  Several 
such  fountains  have  been  found  at  Pompeii, 
but  this  claims  pre-eminence  from  its  size, 
beauty,  and  admirable  preservation.  In  the 
same  house  wherein  it  was  found  have  also 
been  exposed  some  beautiful  frescoes,  superior 
in  style  to  any  yet  discovered,  of  the  late  Ro¬ 
man  period.  They  represent  various  Greek 
myths,  and  are  described  as  striking  in  design 
and  careful  in  execution— evidently  the  work  of 
an  artist  gifted  with  true  perception  of  beauty 
and  decorative  effect,  though  somewhat  defect¬ 
ive  in  drawing. 

Cause  of  Short  -  Sightedness.  —  Some 
months  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
increase  of  myopia  or  short-sightedness  in  our 
public  schools.  Professor  Cohn  has  been  led 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
same  disease  in  the  German  schools.  He 
finds  that  in  village  schools  the  malady  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  ;  but  as  the  towns  are  ap¬ 
proached,  where  it  may  be,  be  supposes, 
greater  calls  are  made  upon  the  pupils,  the 
number  of  cases  gradually  increases.  More 
than  this,  the  number  increases  from  the  low¬ 
est  to  the  highest  class  in  all  these  institutions, 
the  short-sighted  pupils  becoming  more  so  as 
they  attain  the  higher  honors.  Professor  Cohn 
attributes  this  lamentable  state  of  things  not  to 
over-study  so  much  as  to  badly  constructed 


schools,  furniture  ill  adapted  for  school  work, 
bad  writing,  and  bad  type.  This  last  item  he 
considers  of  special  importance,  and  urges  that 
a  reform  should  be  commenced  without  delay. 
He  suggests  that  inspectors  of  schools  should 
gauge  the  type  of  the  books  in  use  at  each  par¬ 
ticular  school,  and  that  those  printed  in  type 
below  a  standard  size  should  without  hesita¬ 
tion  be  rejected. 

Effect  of  Cold  on  Vegetation. — Many 
investigators  have  at  different  times  endeav¬ 
ored  to  test  the  action  of  extreme  cold  upon 
vegetation  ;  but  the  seeds  experimented  upon 
have  usually  been  those  furnished  with  a  thick 
skin.  The  effect  of  a  temperature  of  minus 
one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  upon  seeds  of  a 
larger  and  softer  kind,  such  as  the  Indian 
chestnut,  has  lately  been  determined  by  Herr 
Wartmann.  The  chestnuts  were  each  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  covering  of  tinfoil,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  injured  by  the  chemicals  employed  to 
reduce  the  temperature  to  the  degree  named. 
After  being  subjected  to  this  intense  cold  for 
two  hours,  the  chestnuts  were  planted — with 
the  result  that  they  germinated  in  the  normal 
manner.  It  would  be  thus  seen  that  this  re¬ 
sistance  to  cold  is  not  a  peculiar  property  pos¬ 
sessed  by  certain  seeds  but  is  common  to  all. 
In  the  meantime,  another  scientist,  Herr  How- 
ath,  has  been  experimenting  on  the  effects  of 
extreme  cold  upon  animals  which  are  subject 
to  the  so-called  winter  sleep.  He  found  that 
marmots,  hedgehogs,  etc.,  when  subjected  to 
great  cold  artificially,  although  not  thrown  into 
the  hibernating  state,  recovered  fiom  a  low 
temperature  which  must  have  killed  most 
warm-blooded  animals. 

Analogies  between  Hearing  and  Vision. 
—Some  analogies  between  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  that  of  vision  have  recently  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  experiments  instituted  by  Herr  Ur- 
banttschitsch.  He  placed  tubes  in  the  ears  of 
the  person  experimented  upon,  and  then 
brought  near  one  ear  a  loudly  sounding  tun¬ 
ing-fork.  This  fork  was  then  touched  so  as  to 
considerably  diminish,  but  not  to  stop  its  vibra¬ 
tion.  Its  sound  could  not  now  be  detected  by 
the  same  ear — which  seemed  to  be  fatigued  by 
its  previous  experience — but  was  plainly  audi¬ 
ble  by  the  other  ear.  This  fatigue  seems  to 
last  from  two  to  five  seconds,  and  only  affects 
the  ear  if  the  sound  repeated  is  of  the  same 
pitch.  If  a  different  note  be  sounded,  it  is 
heard  equally  well  by  both  ears.  Such  experi¬ 
ments  as  these  are  highly  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful,  as  turning  attention  to  a  branch  of  science 
about  which  little  is  known.  Diseases  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sense  of  hearing  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  common  indeed,  and  doctors  agree 
that  the  cases  generally  are  of  a  very  unsatis- 
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factory  nature,  which  means  in  plain  words 
that  they  are  not  easy  to  cure.  By  careful  ex¬ 
periment,  it  may  be  possible  to  throw  some 
light  upon  many  points  which  are  at  present 
obscure. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers. — An  engineer,  in 
writing  to  some  of  the  London  daily  papers, 
describes  what  he  considers  the  only  sure  and 
safe  method  of  ventilating  sewers.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  six  or  eight  inch  pipes  be  laid  along 
the  streets,  having  openings  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  to  the  crown  of  the  sewers.  These  pipes 
should  be  connected  with  pumps  which  would 
exhaust  the  foul  gases  from  the  sewers,  which 
gases  would  afterward  be  passed  through  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  thus  rendered  innocuous.  Dwellers 
in  towns  are  too  often  reminded,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  of  the  presence  of  these  gases, 
which  assail  the  nostrils  from  many  a  gutter. 
The  plan  suggested  would  be  costly,  but  it 
would  save  many  a  life. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Oldest  Publishing  House  in  the 
World. — The  publishing  house  of  Orell,  FUss- 
li  &  Co.  in  Z&rich  can  boast  of  an  unbroken 
continuity  from  the  early  days  of  printing. 
The  firm  still  possesses  initial  letters  which 
were  in  use  in  the  famous  “  Offizin”  of  Chris¬ 
toph  Froschauer,  who  introduced  the  ait  into 
Zurich  in  1519.  “  Froschover’s  printing- 

office"  is  often  mentioned  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  English  Marian  exiles.  In  1586 
the  office  passed  into  the  hands  of  Konrad 
Escher,  who  preserved  the  old  type.  In  1595 
Johannes  Wolf  arrived  from  Basel  with  "  new 
letters."  But  there  was  not  enough  work  in 
the  city  for  two  printing-presses.  In  1620  the 
business  passed  over  to  the  Bodmer  family,  by 
whom  it  was  retained  for  exactly  a  century. 
From  1720  to  1765  it  was  managed  by  Heideg¬ 
ger  and  Rahn.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  company  of  Orell,  Gessner  & 
FUssli.  For  362  years  the  ancient  firm  has  al¬ 
ways  numbered  scholars  and  men  of  literary 
or  artistic  eminence  among  its  members.  Gess¬ 
ner,  the  then-renowned  idyllist,  left  the  firm 
in  1798,  since  which  time  it  has  borne  its  pres¬ 
ent  name.  The  Orells  (originally  Orelli)  were 
among  the  earliest  Italian  Protestant  fugitives 
who  sought  refuge  in  hospitable  Zurich,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
company  of  English  exiles.  The  firm  has  just 
given  a  jubilee  banquet  to  all  its  workpeople, 
and  the  present  chief  of  the  house.  Major 
Wild,  delivered  an  interesting  summary  of  its 
history  during  more  than  three  centuries  and  a 
half.  The  whole  party  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  island  of  Ufenau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 


where  Ulrich  von  Hutten  ended  his  stormy 
life,  six  years  after  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  Zurich. 

Embalming. — The  origin  of  the  practice  of 
embalming  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  of  the 
many  suggestions  offered  as  to  the  motive  for 
it,  the  most  plausible  one,  and  the  one  still  ac¬ 
tive,  is  the  desire  to  preserve  from  the  natural 
processes  of  destruction  the  forms  of  those 
specially  worthy  of  honor.  Whether  or  not 
any  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  may  have  origi¬ 
nally  led  to  this  practice  we  cannot  pretend  to 
discuss  here.  It  is  a  custom  singularly  at 
variance  with  he  operation  of  natural  laws,  but 
quite  as  obviously  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
desires  of  the  bereaved.  It  has  excited  but 
small  attention  in  this  country  of  recent  years, 
though  so  great  a  man  as  W'illiam  Hunter 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  perfect  a  system  of 
embalming.  At  the  present  day  the  Italians 
are  the  great  proficients  in  the  art,  which  is 
mainly  practised  by  professors  of  anatomy, 
who  endeavor  to  keep  their  particular  mode  a 
profound  secret,  and  let  mystery  screen  from 
view  the  composition  of  the  ingredients  used. 
One  element  commonly  employed  is  a  salt  of 
zinc  or  arsenic.  The  objects  to  be  aimed  at, 
in  addition  to  the  prime  one  of  the  delay  or 
entire  prevention  of  decomposition,  arc  the 
maintenance  of  the  natural  contour  and  color, 
and  the  smallest  possible  disturbance  of  the 
corpse.  The  Italian  professors  embalm  with¬ 
out  evisceration,  injecting  their  fluids  into  the 
aorta,  and  by  their  preparations  they  are  able 
to  preserve  the  features  quite  unaltered,  or 
rather  with  all  the  wrinkles  and  furrows  of  age 
or  disease  obliterated  ;  the  body  assumes  a 
pure  white  color,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  marble,  and  is  then  practically  inde¬ 
structible.  We  have  not  yet  heard  what  meth¬ 
od  of  embalming  was  employed  in  the  case  of 
General  Garfield,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
features  had  changed  color,  we  presume  it  was 
not  the  Italian,  nor  one  so  perfect  in  its  re¬ 
sults.  The  Italians  still  practise  in  some  cases 
a  process  of  petrifaction,  by  which  corpses  be¬ 
come  so  hard  that  they  can  be  submitted  to  the 
sculptor’s  chisel  and  preserved  as  articles  of 
furniture  or  vertu. — Lancet. 

DU  RYS  DE  MADAME  D'ALL  BRET. 

How  lair  those  locks  where  now  the  light  wind  stirs. 
What  eyes  she  has,  and  what  a  perfect  arm  I 
And  yet  methinks  that  little  laugh  of  hers — 

That  little  giddy  laugh's  her  crowning  charm. 
Where’er  she  passes,  countryside  or  town. 

The  streets  make  festa,  and  the  fields  rejoice. 
Should  sorrow  come,  as't  will,  to  cast  me  dosm. 

Or  Death,  as  come  he  must,  to  hush  my  voice. 

Her  laugh  would  wake  me,  just  as  now  it  thrills  me— 
That  little  giddy  laugh  wherewith  she  kills  me. 

Frkduick  LoCKUt. 

(AFTBR  Ct-fMEMT  MaROT.) 
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The  eclectic  magazine  reproduces  from  foreign  periodicals  all  those  articles 
which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  valuable  to  American  readers. 
Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading  Foreign  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals.  Its 
plan  includes  SCIENCE  (to  which  much  space  will  be  given),  ESSAYS,  REVIEWS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  TRAVELS, 
POETRY,  NOVELS,  and  SHORT  STORIES.  The  policy  of  giving  some  two 
hundred  more  pfiges  of  reading  matter  during  the  year  instead  of  a  monthly  illustration,  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  Each  of  the 
two  volumes,  however,  during  the  year  will  contain  a  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVING, 
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Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Fraser's  Magazine. 

New  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 
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Good  Words. 
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tJT  The  Englinh  periodieal*  are  the  great  etorehmee  from  which  are  draim  many  of  (he  best 
and  most  popular  books  of  the  time.  The  Eclectic  reprints  this  material  fresh  from  the  authors' 
hands,  and  at  a  price  far  lower  than  it  costs  in  book  form. 

FEEMIUM  STEEL  EN6EAVING  FOR  1882. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  ECLECTIC,  whether  new  or  old,  remitting  ilirectly  to  this 
office,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  ECLECTIC  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  lK‘uutiful  steel 
Engraving  of 

'^MAROUERTTE.** 

This  subject  has  been  engraved  for  us  by  the  same  artist  who  engraved  the  small  plate  of 
“  Marguerite,”  so  much  admired,  in  our  January  number  of  last  year.  Size  of  engraved  sur¬ 
face  is  18  X  7  inches  ;  size  to  frame  about  15  x  10  inches.  The  price  of  this  engraving  in  the  art 
stores  is  $5,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

TERMS: — Single  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  |5 ;  five  copies,  $20  ;  Trial 
subscription  for  three  months,  $1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  $8. 
Postage  free  to  all  subscribers. 

R  R.  PELTONf  PubUsheTf  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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(BREAKFAST) 


"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by 'a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  propenies  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-davored  beverage  which  naay  save 
us  many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
—  Th*  Civil  Serviee  Gautte. 

Sold  only  in  tins,  )<-lb.  and  lb.,  labelled 
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Wei  De  Meyer 

WEI  DE  METER’S  CATARRH 
CURE.  Tbe  onl7  known  teeatment 
wblok  will  really  omre  Catarrh, 
“Treatise,''  with  statements  by  the 
onred,  maUed  firee,  by  D«  B.  Deiray  A 
Coh  46  Dey  St.,  N.  T. 


Good  Babies. 

’Tis  a  Jolly  day  from  East  to  West, 

For  children  thrive,  and  mothers  rest. 
The  darling  girls  all  named  Victoria, 

And  with  the  boys,  they  have  Castoria. 
It  is  a  fact,  there  is  no  “  maybe,” 

A  mother’s  milk  can’t  save  the  baby. 
While  sweet  Castoria  digests  tlieir  foo<!. 
Gives  them  health  and  makes  them  go(Kl. 
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Used  and  approved  by  the 
leading  PHYSICIANS 
EUROPE&AMERICA 


Sold  by 
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H  Toilet 

Artiolea 
pure  Vaseline, 
such  as 

POMADE  VASELIHX, 
YABELIKE  COLD  CREAM, 
YASELDrS  CAMPHOR  ICE, 
YABSLUTE  TOUET  80AP8, 

sre  superior  to  any  atmllar  ones. 

Vaseline  Confections. 

An  agreeable  form  of 
taking  Vaseline 
internally. 


Do  not  aecept  flrom  yonr  Druggist  any  Vaseline  or  other  of  onr  preparations 
cxeeptiMr  in  <Nur  original  padLaget^  wllK  onr  name  on  tthcme  Tbere  are  man^ 
worthless  Ualtatlons^n  the  market.  Which  dmgglsts  and  o^wjijan^l^t^ni^^auaa 
sellistg  as  gennlne  goods  — ....w 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers, 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
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"Fnll  wen  they  lAughed,  with  conntcrfelted  glee. 
At  all  hU  Joke*,  for  many  a  }oka  bad  bo.” 


*^The  Froicn,’* 


'  And  K>on  the  hney  whieper  circling  round 
Coateyed  the  diemal  Udlngt  when  be  frowned.” 


The  above  beautiial  engravings  appeared 
in  the  Eclkctic  Maoazink,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finished  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  published  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  onlv ),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fnlly  illustrate  Goldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
”  Darted  Village.”  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
snrfare,  x  8)^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11 X 14  inches. 


Price  of  racb,  $1.20. 


I  We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
I  fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de- 
1  partment,  whether  published 
i  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

I  Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
!  be  had  on  application,  and 
I  any  information  in  regard  to 
'  medical  works  will  be  given, 
j  We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi- 
1  cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv- 
i  ing  publishers’  names,  au- 
'  thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
;  send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  13 
i  cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 
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A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc.  ' 

AMItTBO  W  MSTINGVISKED  MBMMRS  OF  THB  ROYAL  COi  LBCBS  OF  PHYBICIANS 
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THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  eveirthing  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

fWThe  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Testimony  of  Mr$.  Bbasset.) 

“  Of  course,  with  fortj  people  on  board  the  yuht,  we  have  liad  numerous  eases  of  illness 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor  ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  invaluable.** — 
Mrs.  B&AsesT,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  "  Sunbeam.” 
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"OPHELIA.” 

The  beautiful  engraving  in  this  number  of 
the  Eclectic  is  intended  as  a  companion 
subject  to  "  Marguerite,"  which  appeared  in 
the  January  issue ;  and  we  think  a  majority 
of  our  subscribers  will  prefer  a  few  highly 
finished  engravings  like  these,  of  beautiful 
subjects,  rather  than  a  portrait  each  month. 
Our  subscribers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
reading  matter  in  the  two  volumes  for  the 
year  has  been  increased  by  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages. 

We  shall  issue  the  engraving  of  "Ophelia” 
in  India  proofs,  the  same  style  and  price  as 
"  Marguerite.” 

Work  for  the  Great  Eastern.— The  Great 
Eastern  steamship  has  been  chartered  for  ten  j 
years  to  carry  dead  meat  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  from  the  American  seaboard  or  the  River 
Plata.  It  is  calculated  that  from  Texas  or  the 
Argentine  Provinces  beef  of  prime  quality  can 
be  laid  down  in  England  at  yi.  per  lb.  The 
promoters  of  this  bold  scheme  intend  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  cattle  on  board  the  great  ship  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  day  to  day,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  trained  butch¬ 
ers  from  the  slaughter-houses  of  Chicago.  The 
dressed  meat  will  be  stored  in  refrigerators, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  to  15,000  car¬ 
casses  of  beef,  all  hung — equal  to  3000  or  4000 
tons  of  meat — will  be  shipped  each , voyage. 
The  result  of  this  enterprise,  if  successful,  will 
have  a  far  wider  bearing  than  appears  'at  first 
sight.  It  will  be  watched  with  much  interest 
by  the  public,  no  doubt,  for,  nowithstanding 
the  large  imports  of  fresh  meat  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing,  reuil  prices  still  rule  very  high.  But  it 
will  also  break  down  that  "  ring,”  which,  while 
reaping  immense  profits,  keeps  almost  at  fam¬ 
ine  prices  one  of  the  first  food  requisites  of  the 
people. 

The  last  application  of  the  luminous  paint 
promises  to  he  a  very  serviceable  one.  Mr. 
Browning,  of  63  Strand,  London,  the  well- 
known  optician,  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  coat¬ 
ing  compass  dials  with  the  pigment,  so  that  the 
belated  traveller  or  seaman  need  have  no  fear 
of  losing  his  way  for  want  of  light. 


Buried  Treasures. — A  curious  and  astound¬ 
ing  calculation  has  been  made  by  an  American 
physician.  Dr.  Farrar.  He  estimates  that  not 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  pure  gold,  worth  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  is  annually  packed  into  peo¬ 
ple’s  teeth  in  the  United  States.  At  this  rate 
all  the  gold  in  circulation  will  be  buried  in  the 
earth  in  300  years.  He  also  calculates  that 
three  millions  of  artificial  teeth  are  annually 
supplied  and  that  only  one  person  in  eight  has 
sound  teeth. 

Population  Centre  of  the  United 
States. — Ten  years  ago  the  centre  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  about 
forty-eight  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
superintendent  of  the  late  census  announces 
that  the  growth  of  the  great  West  during  the 
past  decade  carried  the  centre  of  population 
about  fifty  miles  west,  while  the  large  increase 
in  the  Southern  States  carried  it  a  little  south¬ 
ward.  The  result  places  the  centre  of  popula¬ 
tion  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati. 

Visitors  to  Switzerland. —  Switzerland 
was  visited,  according  to  statistics  collected  by 
the  Alpine  Club  of  luly,  by  1,400,000  tourists 
in  1879.  Of  these  700,000  came  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  380,000  from  England,  300,000 
from  France,  and  60,000  from  the  United 
States.  The  foreign  travel  is  estimated  to  pay 
the  Swiss  $40,000,000  annually. 

Telegraphs  of  the  World.— It  :y>pears 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880  there  were  in 
the  United  Sutes  170,103  miles  of  line,  and 
during  that  year  33,155,991  messages  were 
senL  The  miles  of  wire  were  about  300,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  lines  used  exclusively 
for  railroad  business.  The  other  countries  hav¬ 
ing  the  greatest  length  of  lines  are  as  follows  : 
Russia,  56,170  miles;  Germany,  41,431; 
France,  36,970 ;  Austria-Hungary,  30,403  ; 
iAUStralia,  36,843  ;  Great  Britain,  33,156  ;  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  18,309  1  Turkey,  17,085  ;  and  Italy, 
15,864. 

,  Lord  Dufferin  relates  with  great  gusto  that 
when  he  came  home  from  India  to  get  married 
he  found  no  carriage  awaiting  him  at  the  little 
Irish  railway  station,  and  he  had  to  hire  a 
common  jaunting-car.  Going  along,  he  asked 
the  driver  if  there  was  any  news.  “  Noth¬ 
ing,”  said  he,  “  except  that  pretty  Kate  Hamil- 

on  is  going  to  marry  that  one-eyed  Dufferin.” 
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Fishing  Signals. — The  Norwegian  coast  is 
girdled  by  1200  miles  of  herring  telegraph  wire, 
and  telegraph  stations  are  established  on  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  Lofodden  Islands,  and  in 
the  hollows  between  the  dark  precipitious  cliffs 
that  form  the  Arctic  face  of  Europe.  Here, 
among  the  screaming  sea-birds,  a  watch  is  kept 
of  the  movements  of  herring  shoals,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  their  progress  are  flashed  to 
the  little  settlements  of  hardy  Norsemen  who 
live  by  the  harvest  of  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 
ocean.  According  to  such  intelligence  they 
make  their  preparations  for  securing  some  of 
the  merchandise  that  they  send  so  largely  to 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean. 

A  Cincinnati  man  found  a  rough-looking 
individual  in  his  cellar.  Who  are  you  ?”  he 
demanded.  “  The  gas-man,  couie  to  take  the 
metre,”  was  the  reply.  “  Great  heaven  !” 
cried  the  householder.  “  I  hoped  you  were 
only  a  burglar  !” — Philadelphia  Ledger, 

Messrs.  Tiffany  &Co.  buy  fifty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  American  pearls  yearly.  A 
great  many  small  ones  are  purchased  of  Texas 
farmers,  in  order  to  encourage  pearl-hunting. 
Many  Californian  pearls  are  black,  and  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price. 

An  Asymptote  of  Time  and  Space. — If  a 
man  walks  one  thousand  feet  in  one  minute, 
five  hundrea  in  the  second  minute,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  the  third,  and  so  on,  walking 
half  as  much  in  each  succeeding  minute,  if  he 
shoultd  walk  forever  he  will  never  get  through 
two  thousand  feet  1  This  is  strange,  but  true  ; 
you  may  at  once  prove  it  by  simple  addition. 
This  is  an  asymptote ;  the  man  always  gets 
nearer  the  goad,  but  never  can  reach  it  though  1 
he  walk  forever  ! 

The  Alphabet  in  Writing  and  Printing. 
— The  proportionate  use  of  letters,  as  given  in 
Brewer’s  “  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,” 
is  as  follows  :  E,  1000 ;  T,  770 ;  A,  728  ;  I, 
704  ;  S,  680 ;  O,  672  ;  N,  670 ;  H,  540 ;  R, 
528  ;  D,  392  ;  L.  360 ;  U,  296  ;  C.  280  ;  M,  272  ; 
F,  236;  W,  190  ;  Y,  184  ;  P,  168  ;  G.  168  ;  B. 
158  ;  V,  120  ;  K.  88  ;  J,  55  :  Q,  50  ;  X,  46  ;  Z. 
22.  Consonants,  5977 ;  vowels,  3400.  The 
proportion  for  initial  letters  is  as  follows  :  S, 
1194  ;  C,  937  ;  P,  804  ;  A,  574  ;  T,  571  ;  D, 
505  ;  B,  463 ;  M,  439  ;  F,  388  ;  I,  377  ;  E, 
340 ;  H,  308  ;  L,  298  ;  R,  291  ;  W,  272  ;  G> 
266  ;  U,  228  ;  O,  206  ;  V’,  172  ;  N,  153  ;  J, 
69  ;  58  ;  K,  47  ;  Y,  23  ;  Z,  18  ;  X,  4. 

Josh  Billings  thus  explains  the  difference 
between  the  words  “mistake”  and  “  blunder.” 
If  a  man  puts  down  a  poor  umbrella  and  picks 
up  a  good  one,  it  is  a  mistake  ;  if  he  puts 
down  a  good  umbrella  and  picks  up  a  poor 
on^,  k  is  a  blunder. 


Parish  Priest  (to  illiterate  member  of  his 
flock) :  “  So  you  want  me  to  write  you  another 
letter  to  your  brother,  eh  ?”  Illiterate  parish¬ 
ioner  ;  ”  If  you  plase,  yer  Rivcrence  ;  an'  will 
ye  make  it  a  bigger  one  this  time,  bekase  he’s 
a  thrifle  deaf  ?” — Fun. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Boston  Monday  Lectures,  i88o-’8l.  Christ 
and  Modem  Thought.  With  a  Preliminary  Lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Methods  of  Meeting  Modern  Un¬ 
belief.  By  Joseph  Cook.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.  l6mo,  cloth,  pp.  315.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  School  of  Lift.  By  William  Rounse- 
viLLR  Alger.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  205.  Price,  $1. 

Cassell’s  Popular  Library.  No.  III.  Boswell 
and  fohnson  :  their  Companions  and  Contem¬ 
poraries.  By  J.  H.  Waller,  LL.D.  New 
York  and  l^ndon :  Cassell,  Petter,  Calpin  dr* 
Co.  i8mo,  paper,  pp.  1S8.  Price,  25  cents. 

Appletons'  Home  Books.  The  Home  Garden. 
%  Ella  Rodman  Church.  Illustrated. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  i6mo,  cloth, 
pp.  121.  Price,  60  cents. 

Early  Christian  Literature  Primers.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Third  Century.  By  Rev.  George 
A.  Jackson.  New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton  Co. 
iSmo,  cloth,  pp.  21 1.  Price,  60  cents. 

Appletons'  New  Handy-Volume  Series.  No. 

68.  Loukis  Laras  :  Reminiscences  of  a  Chiote 
Merchant  during  the  Greek  War  of  Independence. 
By  O.  BiKiLAS.  Translated  from  the  Greek 
by  J.  Gennadius.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

Co.  i8mo,  pp.  209.  Price,  paper,  30  cts. 

Appletons'  New  Handy-Volume  Series.  No. 

69.  The  Great  Violinists  and  Pianists.  By 
George  T.  Ferris.  New  York  :  Z>.  Appleton 
b‘ Co.  i8mo,  pp.  326.  Price,  paper,  40  cents  ; 
cloth,  60  cents. 

Leisure  Hour  Series.  A  Matter-of-Fact  Girl. 
By  Theo.  Gift.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  dr* 
Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  351.  Price,  |i. 

History  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Cody  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Antho¬ 
ny,  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage.  Illustrated 
with  steel  engravings.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 

I. ,  1848-1661.  New  York  :  Fowler  Wells. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  878. 

Political  Eloquence  in  Greece.  Demosthenes. 
With  Extracts  from  his  Orations  and  a  Crit¬ 
ical  Discussion  of  the  “Trial  on  the  Crown.” 
By  L.  Breuif.  Translated  by  M.  J.  Mac- 
MAHON,  A.M.  Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  6*  Co. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  510.  Price,  $3. 

Literary  Style,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Mathews,  LL.D.  Chicago :  S.  C. 
Griggs  6*  Co,  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  345.  Price, 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 


Composed  of  the  .Nerre*^Tinf  Principles  of  the  Ox*Brain  and  Wheat-Uerm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  tale  ij  Dniaists  or  lall,  $1.  F.  CKONBY  &  CO.,  664  &  666  sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


OBIOINAL  STICKING  SALVK. 

The  gennine  article.  Eatabliabed 
Now  put  up  by  the  graudaon  of  Felog 
I  '  I  II'-  most  wunderfal  talve  in  the  world, 
l^lce.  8b  ceiila.  8«nt  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  it.  liOTY,  Sole  I^p’r,  P.  O.  Box  lOCO,  New  York. 


PELEG 

WHITES 


Imperial  Cards, 

tlX  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Rockwood  gi\ca  peraonal 
attcnt  ion  to  tin*  poeing  of  aittera 
from  0  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


BITTERS 


The  meet  efflcaciooa  Brain  fbod  known  to 
acience.  For  Kidney  and  Bladder,  for  Dya. 
pepeia,  for  Liver  Complaint,  uee  Daiiiitma 
BIttera.  Recommended  by  all  reputable 
pbyaiclaca. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  EDITION 

or  THB 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

XXBBACIilO  THl 

BEVISED  Aid)  THE  OLD  OR  KINO  TAKES  VERSIOKS,  ARRAHOEO  IN  PARALLEL  COLDKNS. 


BOTH  VERSIONS  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Large  I  2 mo. 

Cloth  extra,  plain  edgee  . $1  50 

**  **  bexelled  boards  and  carmine  edeea .  I  75 

Imitation  panelled  calf,  yellow  edcee .  2  00 

Arabesqae,  qllt  edge# .  2  50 

French  morocco,  limp,  cllt  edeea .  4  00 

Turkey  “  “  ♦*  “  6  00 


As  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  rcTision  of  the  New  Testament  are  now  exciting 
a  great  deal  of  intermt,  and  comparison  between  the  new  and  old  versions  will  be  constantly 
made,  there  has  been  prepared  a  comparative  edition  containing  the  two  versions  arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  so  that  the  alterations  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  This  arrangement  makes  the 
work  one  of  great  popular  value,  as  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  two  books,  and 
saves  the  time  that  would  be  occupied  in  seeking  corresponding  passages. 

Any  of  above  Editions  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Address' 

E.  R.  PELTONj  2S  Bond  Street,  Ne-w  York. 
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LIEBIG  CO.’S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC. 

HIGHEST  MEDALS  AT  LEADING  EXPOSITIONS. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  SCHOOL 


Imate  pbannacentical  pradactt  and  worthy  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  given  to  them  by  both  hom<eopathi( 
andallopathlcjonmals.”— [Editorial  in  the  American 
HomaomUhic  Obterrer,  by  Prolbseor  E.  A.  Lodge, 
M.D.,  Detroit,  Mich.] 

"It  has  more  than  realised  my  expectationt>,"  rays 
Profetaor  Dnncan  Campbell,  M.D.,  President  Royal 
College  of  I^bysicians  and  Bargcons,  Member  General 
Council  Univeraity  of  Edinburg,  etc. 

“  My  patients  derive  marked  and  decided  benefit  from 
it,"  says  Profesaor  John  M.  Camoehan.  M.D.,  LL.l)., 
Surgeon  in  Chief  State  Emigrant  Hospitals ;  Professor 
Surgery  N.  T.  Med.  College,  etc. 

PanrBssoB  J.  C.  1,xbam>t.  M.D  .  of  Savannah.  Ga.. 
President  State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Prof<‘ssor 
at  Oglethorpe  University,  Member  Athenee  Royal  de 
Bruxelles,  etc.,  etc.,  says:  “The  results  obtained  by 
me  from  its  use  in  my  practice  are  indeed  flattering.” 

WHAT  IS  COCA  f 

The  flrst  reply  is  that  it  is  hot  Cocoa. 

CoHMonoma  Oibuon  (UniU-d  States  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Amazon)  says  :  "  The  Coca  has  umperties 
so  marvellous  that  it  enables  the  Indians,  without  any 
other  nourishment  the  while,  to  Mrfonn  forced 
inarches  of  live  or  six  days.  It  is  so  bracing,  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  tonic,  that  ^  the  use  of  it  alone  they  will 
perform  jonmeys  of  800  miles  without  appearing  in 
the  least  fatigued." 

Db.  Wm.  S.  Sbabib,  of  Brookin,  N. T.,  says:  “The 
efect  of  the  Cora  upon  the  human  system  borders 
upon  the  marv^oos,  and  if  not  clearlv  anthenticated 
by  writers  of  undoubted  veracity  would  be  altogether 
beyond  belief.’* 

Sib  Robbbt  Cbbistisoh,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  Her  Majesty  the  t^neen,  I’reaident  Royal 
British  Association,  etc.,  save;  "The  properties  of 
the  Coca  are  the  most  remarkable  of  any  known  to 
the  medical  world.  From  repeated  personal  tiials  I 
am  convinced  that  its  asc  is  highly  beneflclal  and 
tonic." 

PnorBssoR  Gbabbixa,  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Seville,  says  :  "  Coca  seems  to  prolong  life  ;  longev¬ 
ity,  among  its  users,  is  the  rule,  and  not,  as  with  us, 
the  exception.  They  are  also  freer  from  disease." 
PnorussoB  J.  J.  Vah  Tsnriii  (“Travels in  Peru  ")eays  : 
“  Setting  aside  all  extravagant  and  visionary  notices, 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  Coca  is  very 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  In  Bnp]>ort  of  this 
conclusion,  I  may  refer  to  the  numerous  examples  of 
longevity  among  Indians,  who,  from  boyhood,  have 
beeu  In  the  habit  of  masticating  Coca  three  times  a 
day.  Cases  are  not  uafreqnent  of  Indians  attaining 
the  great  age  of  180  years,  and  these  men,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  consumptiou,  must,  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  have  chewea  not  less  than  tTOO  lbs.  of  the 
leaf,  and  retained  the  moat  perfect  health  and  vigor." 

Liebig  Co.'s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  has  been  used  with  the  most  flattering  results  in  all  forms  of  debility,  broken 
down  digestion,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  malaria,  nervous  affections,  nervous  and  sick  headache,  palpitation  and 
other  heart  affections,  asthma,  female  debilities,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  bencflt|tbe  most  shattered  and  enfeebled,  re- 
invigorate  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  infnse  new  vitality  into  sickly  children  and  infanta.  It  embodies  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  muscular  fibre,  blood,  bone,  and  brain  of  carefully-selected  bullocks,  combined  with  the  unequalled 
tonic  powers  of  the  Coca  and  a  choice  quality  of  Sherry  Wine. 

It  is  gratefully  refreshing  and  restorative  after  prolong^  mental  and  physical  strain.  It  is  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able,  and  is  readily  retained  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Dr.  McBean  (aritUi  Medical  Journal^  found  it  of  t^-at 
service  In  consumption.  Baroii  Von  HnmlHiIdt  says  be  has  never  known  a  case  of  consumption  or  asthma  among 
those  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  retaining  their  mental  and  physical  faculties  to  the 
lact  (Cosmos). 

Sold  by  all  Draggfists.  Price  (1  per  Bottle. 

Prepared  only  by  (he  Lidtig  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Works  Co., 

NEW  YORK,  PARIS,  AND  LONDON. 

J.  L.  BERG  &’CO.,  Sole  Aoebts,  60  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

N.B.— Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  not  a  secret  patent  remedy,  nor  does  it  claim  to  cure  all  the  evils  flesh'is  heir  to. 
It  is  prepared  from  regular  pharmaceutical  ingredients,  and  the  perfect  form  In  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public  is  due  to  the  combined  experiments  of  leading  physicians. 


[From  the  N.  T.  Medical  Jbirmuf.] 

"  The  medical  profession  is  naturally,  and  very  prop¬ 
erly  so,  conservative  in  its  acceptance  of  new  theories, 
ana  especially  so  when  extravagant  claims  are  made  in  . 
behalf  of  unRuown  or  compaiwtively  unknown  reme¬ 
dies.  Especially  reluctant  have  many  been  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Coca.  The  powers  claimed  for  it  have 
seemed  quite  incredible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  without  so  much  as  a  second  thought, 
had  not  such  men  as  Humboldt,  Christison  and  other 
equally  eminent  scientists,  travellers,  and  physicians, 
lent  their  names  to  it.  The  Liebig  Company  now  offer 
it  to  the  profession  in  a  form  whi»  presents  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Thus  it  is,  for  instance,  well  understood  that 
the  acUve  principle  of  the  coca  leaf  is  extremely  vola¬ 
tile,  and  that  it  is.  In  conseouence,  quite  or  wholly 
worthless  when  it  reaches  ns.  Tna  Liebig  Company  over¬ 
come  this  by  using  in  their  Coca  Beef  Tonic  only  the  fluid 
extract,  prepareudirectly  from  the  freshly-picked  leaf 
(which  grows  on  their  plantations  in  South  .America). 
The  beef  contained  in  the  tonic  is  from  carefully- 
selected  healthy  bullocks  and  contains  a  much  larger 
per  centum  of  albuminoid  and  nutritive  elements  than 
Is  to  be  found  in  other  beef  tonics  and  extracts.  The 
Coca  and  Beef  are  dissolved  In  a  cbeice  quality  of 
Sherry  Wine.  The  eadoraements  of  numerous  medical 
men  of  prominence,  who  have  used  it,  which  the  Liebig 
Compa^  display  in  their  offices,  also  indicale  that  it 
has  merits." 

"It  is  far  superior  to  the  fashionable  and  lUusive 
preparations  of  beef  wine  and  iron."  says  Profcasor 
F.  W.  Hitit,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  N.  Y.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  profession  otuht  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Liebig 
Company  prepare  a  Genuine  Extract  of  Witch  Haz^ 
(the  Wpirtance  of  which  cannot  l>e  over-appreciated), 
and  in  ordering  the  remedy  he  sure  to  designate  the 
1,  otherwim 


preparation  i 
oe  obtained. 


deaired. 


ise  a  worthless  ariicle  may 

"  The  same  Arm  also  prepares  a  most  useful  and  con¬ 
venient  nutrient  tonic — Coca  Beef  Tonic — which  has 
justly  received  the  highest  commendation.  We  have 
used  both  of  these  preparations  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results."— [Editorial  in  Jlomeeoiialhic  Time*. 
edited  by  Profesaor  Egbert  Guernsey,  A.  K.  Hills,  sad 
J.  B.  Gilbert.] 

"  The  Liebig  Company  are  supplying  the  profession 
with  a  numh^  of  very  nsefnl  preparations,  among 
which  we  mention  with  special  favor  their  Coca  Beer 
Tonic,  as  well  adapted  to  low  states  of  the  system  where 
a  nutritive,  stimulating  and  tonic  agent  is  required." — 
(Editorial  in  SoutAcm  Medical  Record,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by 
Pntfesaur  R.  C.  Word,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Bonthern 
Medical  College.] 

“The  Liebig  Laboratory  preparations  should  not  be 
confounded  with  any  patent  nostrums.  They  are  legit- 


PE  VBL'a  WHITE  GLV- 


.^rg*isy 

LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’8 

VEOETAELE  COMPOUND. 


I^^ositlvoTBrj 

far  •!!  tkaae  Palanil  Caaialalat*  aa^  Wraliaaaaaa 
MMHaiMa  taaarkeat  fcnala  aaaalatlaa. 

It  will  cnra  antlrrl^  tha  wont  form  of  Fcmala  Oooi- 
plalnts,  all  orarlaa  troublas,  InflaBuaatloii  and  incara. 
tloa.  Falling  aad  Dtoplacamcnta,  and  tha  conarquant 
Bplaal  Wcaknraa,  and  la  particnlarlF  adapted  to  the 
Chaaca  of  Ufe. 

It  will  dUaoIro  and  expel  tnraora  from  the  ntama  In 
an  early  ata(ce  of  derelopment.  Tba  tendency  to  can- 
eeroua  hnmon  there  la  checked  very  apcedlly  by  tta  uaa. 

It  renwrea  falntneaa,  flatulency,  deatroysall  crarinc 
for  atimulanta,  and  relterea  weakneea  of  the  stomach. 
It  enrea  Blnatlnx,  Headaches,  Merroua  Prostration, 
Oeoeral  Debility,  Bleeplnaantaa,  Dapreaoion  and  Indl- 
(estun. 

That  frellnip  of  bearing  down,  eaualng  pain,  weight 
and  haekaehe,  la  always  permanently  cared  by  Its  nso. 

It  srlU  at  all  tiroes  and  under  adl  clrcamatanoca  act  in 
harmony  srlth  the  lasrs  that  gorem  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  this 
Oompound  Is  unsorpssaed. 

LTDIK  E.  PINKHAIPS  TE«ETABLE  COM* 
P#CNDla  preparsd  at  tSS  and  tH  Wsatam  Aranae, 
Lyan,liaaa  Price  flL  Six  bottles  for  flt.  Sent  by  mall 
In  the  form  of  pillo,  also  In  the  form  of  looenges,  on 
receipt  of  priee,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Hra  Plnkhan 
frealy  anssrars  all  letters  of  Inquiry.  Sar.d  for  pampb- 
leC  Address  as  above.  Jfenlioa  this  Paper. 

Mo  family  should  be  without  LTDIA  E  PlMKHAlf'S 
LTVXR  PIUM.  They  curs  oonsHpatlon,  bUloustisss, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.  IS  cents  per  box. 

Hold  by  all  Drugglau. 


THE  ONLY  MEDICINE 


1\  EITIIEB  LIQITD  OR  DBT  FOBS 
That  Acta  at  the  same  time  on 

ASD  IBM  BIDBZTS. 
WHY  ARE  WE  SICK? 


Beemut  tr«  allow  tkeM  great  organs  to 
become  clogged  or  torpid,  and  poisono>u 
humors  are  therefore  forced  into  the  blood 
that  should  be  expelled  rwUuraUg. 


I  KIDNEY- WORT 


WILL  SURELY  CURE 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 

PILES,  COM8TIPATIOX,  t'KIXART 
DISE.kSES,  FEMALE  WEAKNESSES, 
AND  NEBYOCS  DISORDERS, 
hg  causing  free  action  of  theu  organs  and 
restoring  their  power  to  throw  off  disease. 

Why  suffer  Bilioas  pains  and  achesi 
Why  tormented  with  Pllea,  Conatlpntlont 
Why  frightened  over  disordered  Kidneys! 
Why  endnre  nervons  or  siek  headsekesi 
Um  KIOyEY-WOUTandf^Joice  in  health. 

It  Is  put  up  in  Dry  Ycgetable  Form,  In  tin 
cans  ons  package  of  which  makes  six  quarts  of 
medicine.  Also  In  Liquid  F arm,  very  Concen¬ 
trated,  for  thoM  that  cannot  readily  prepare  It. 

tmlt  acts  with  equal  efllclency  In  either  form. 
GET  IT  OF  TOUR  0RU0O18T.  PRICE,  dt.OO 
WELLS,  BICHABDSO.N  A  Co.,  Prop's, 
(Will  send  the  dry  post-paid.)  BCMLnOTOI,  TT. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 

We  take  pride  in  teiling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
made  of  such  well  known  and  valuanle  medicines 
as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  teconunended  by 
the  best  physicians  ^  all  schools,  that  no  further 
proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative. 
Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
continually,  until  perfect  health  and  strength  if 
restored. 

That  poor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hup  Bitters.  tVill  you 
let  them  suffer  I  Send  tor  Circular  to 

MOP  lUTTXtta  MANUrACTVXINC  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng. 


p  p  Axentat  profit  per  Tvrek.  Will 
nnn  n  n  prtive  It  or  furseit  w50U.  tiutflt  and 
W  W  .  W  W  worth  K5  free .  Addrcra 

B.  O.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  10  fiirclay  St.,  New  York. 


LSELTZER 


Eclectic  Idagazint  Adveriieer. 


MINERAL  SPRINGS 


Here  and  abroad,  and  spend  thouaanda  of  dollars 
in  Bearch  for  liealtb,  when  a  few  doees  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

wonld  accomplish  the  same  reaulta,  at  the  coat  of  a 
few  cents,  mch  bottle  contains  from  thirty  to 
forty  glasses  of  Sparklinj;  Seltzer,  which  makes 
it  |>o8itively  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  etfica- 
cious  mineral  water  extant. 

KOI.D  BY  ALL.  DBLCiCilSTS. 


Floreston  Cologne 

A  FiaUbmAU  Frura^t, 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  llrnggiata. 

25  CENTS  FEE  BOX. 


[t7rB|crr7BBrirB7!S»n<rr«k77sTTTlii7inTTirrinTny; 

Mt  the  t>rst  II  ’  ir.rs  known  are  combined  m  Par-, 
'Ksa't  CiiNcaa  Tonic,  into  a  mcdiciiie  of  such  varied, 
'and  effective  powers^  as  to  make  it  the  (rsatMt' 
.Blood  Portfor  and  Lnror  RoMlator  and  the 
>  Bast  Haalth  and  Btraartli  natorer  orer  nsed.  < 
'  It  cores  Dyapopaia,  Rkaoinstiam.  Nauralfia,' 
^Slaaplaaanaia,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Stomach,! 
.Bowola,  Longa,  Livor  and  KMnojra.  < 

*  Remember  I  This  Tonic  never  intoxicates,  cures< 
Idrunkennew,  is  the  ^at  Family  Madieina  ever! 
.made,  and  is  entirely  different  from  Bitters,  Ginger, 
^Preparations,  and  other  Tonics.  None  genuine  with-* 
^out  signature  of  Htscox  A  Co.,  Chemists,  N.  Y.  ! 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


The  following  sabjects,  taken  from  oar  Catalogne  of  oyer  300  Engravings,  are  among  the 
most  popular.  They  are  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size  10  x  12,  and  are  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  fur  a  portfolio. 

1TH3A.il.  I»ICTTJI1E«. 

Ths  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream. 

Amalia  awaiting  her  Husband. 

Ataliba  raeaiviag  the  last  Embraces  of  his  Family. 
Sehillar  at  the  Court  af  Waimar. 

Landsoor  and  his  Connoinsaurs. 

Flornntin#  Posts. 

Washington  Irving  and  Friends  at  Sunnysida. 
Baatrioa  da  Canoi. 

Homs  Treasures. 

Blind  Msa’s  Buff. 

Flower  Gatharsrs. 

Far  fram  Home. 

Burial  of  the  Bird. 

Robbins  Roof  Light-House. 


Old  Mortality. 

Raturn  of  tho  Dova  to  tho  Ark. 

Tancrad  and  Clorinda. 

Tasso  and  Laonora. 

Titlo-pago.  Thrao  Cherub  Heads. 

Csvo  of  Despair. 

Spanish  Mather. 

The  First  Ear-ring. 

Housnhold  Treasures. 

Jesse  Brown  and  Colin  Gray. 

Title-page,  Harp  and  Vasa. 

Heart's  Resolve. 

Una  entering  the  Witch's  Cava. 

Alonxo  rescuing  Cora  from  tho  Temple  of  tho  Sue. 

PortfolioH. — We  furnish  neat  cloth  portfolios,  capable  of  holding  from  15  to  50  quartos, 
at  50  cents  each,  or  more  finely  finished,  for  presentation,  60  cents  each. 

Plain  portfolio  and  15  encmvlnss . $1  50 

“  “  35  “  3  25 

“  ♦*  50  “  4  00 

We  send  engravings  by  mail  or  express,  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  or  they  can  be  aent  C.  O.  D. 
Address  • 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  Neir  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 

DO  YOU  JSS  '’S 

SI  C  ET  p 
IL  C  El  I 


POMEROY’S  PETROLINE  POROUSED  PLASTERS. 

nTh«  best  medicated  piaster  known. 

Active  Priadple  of  Petroleum  and  Capticam. 
Vnequallc<l  at  a  eorative  and  counter-irri¬ 
tant.— bin^ir,  3Sc.  I’erdoz.,  ^  Sent  bv  mail. 

1).  It.  D<)TT  &  Co.,  1*.  O.  Box  JOtlO,  New  York. 


ON  THK 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


This  moat  naefal  and  laxuriona  bod  It  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  it  required  for  toftnesa,  though 
in  the  cool  scaaon,  of  coiirac,  enough  it  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weothcr  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
trest  upon  Worm  Wiaa  it  tho  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'«  the  boat  Mattraaa  in  ute.  Investigate  ilt  merits.  Cii~ 
cu-ara  FREE  to  any  addreaa.  Write 

THE  WOVE.N  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.  A. 


Ask  your  Pumiture  Dealer  for  the  (Established  1770,) 

-  128  PEARI,  STREET,  NEW  VORK, 

Hartfora  WOVBD  Wire  Matte.  FKom.,Ton,  ann  MawrracrtBKBs. 

lALLiMB.  59Cariiii£eSL,».Y.  lOth  1000  READY  TO-DAY. 


■  we  ootar*.  ljirw.ts«Mrtineotorr.r<UlB  AnrTics. 

'  AgMt'i  Cowflet.  HsBpl.'  lumk.naa.  bsslws  sad  erinter.  ruppli.f4 
with  Blsak  XURTHFOUn  CARD  WUKK.S.  Nwthrord.  Ct. 

CC  fn  con  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5 
ID  $4U  free.  Addrewi 

•  SriKtoM  Ji  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

P  QP  a  week  in  vonr  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
^00  free.  Addrese 

H.  Hallstt  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

pff/irrs  oil 

lay  be  ased  will  Ffflect  safety  ii  tie  Honsebolil. 

For  reading,  writing,  tewing,  or  any  ocenpation 're¬ 
quiring  a  soft,  steady  and  uniform  light,  it  is  invaluable. 

When  care  it  given  to  the  selection  of  lamp«  and 
burners,  it  may  be  said  to  famish  the  perfection  of 
artificial  light. 

CHAKLE8  PRATT  &  CO., 

(Established  1770,) 

128  PEARE  STREET,  NEW  VORK, 

■OLK  FKOrniXTOIIt  AND  XANTrACTURERt. 


(^CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


HEMORIAIik  A  SPECIALTY. 


BTlULnrO  SHYXE  COVMXJWIOW  BETS,  ETC. 


■  AWWKRt  IN  WILK  AND  POLO.  «5  KACH. 

Send  for  Ctrcnlar. 


B8TABU8HKD  1840. 
IHPBOTID  FIELD,  lABlSR,.  OPIIA 
ARD  TOCBIsrS  DLAtMEH. 
BnectaclM and  Kve-Glaaoea.  Artificial  Hnmac 


m 

Square,  N. 


iKWCtnciM ano  nye-waastt.  Arunciai  namai 
HKHIi^w.  U.  WALDBTBIN,  Optician,  41  Unloc 
luare,  N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  encloaing  stamp- 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World'*  Bxhlbltlona. 

IsnrALZD  BbciaZfutg 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  .  /■ 


flim 


Eclectxc  Magazine  Advertner. 

THE  PEERLESS  LIQUID  DENTIFRICE. 


SOZODONT. 

A  GREATFri.  ODOR, 


The  Lrrle  and  Drainatlc  pro- 


SOZODONT 

THE  BELLE3  Of  OTJS  S0:n’! 


Prefer  SOZODOWT  to  etery 


other  article  fur  the 
becanae  nothing  renders  thoM  oma- 
mente  of  the  mouth  so  spotless,  or 
Imparts  such  an  atreeable  odor 


to  the  brealli.  Mureover,  ex- 


DiMEn/UIR^* 

Dr.  MFTTArB’S  ItEADACHE  PlUJt  core  most  wonderfnlljr  in  »  rary 
short  time  both  KICK  and  h'EBVOCS  HEAIlACHEt  and  while  acUni;  on 
the  nerrons  aystem,  cleanse  the  stomach  of  excess  of  bile,  producing  a 
regular  healthy  actlou  of  the  bowels. 

••HEADACHE 

A  ftall  else  box  of  these  ralnable  FHXA,  srlth  foil  directions  for  a  com¬ 
plete  cure,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  nine  three-eent  postage 
stamps.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  SAe.  hole  Proprietors, 

BROWN  CHEXICAI,  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 

••••HLLS 


TbeMois  MARCH AL  &  SMITH  0 

TWISTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  ONE  DISSATISFIED  PUR 


jCofoxifW  and  Qrand  ImproYtsunU  tlun  all  othar  Ranufactxirert  Combinad. 

ORGAN  FOR  tAft-U 


SENT  FOR  TRIAL.  You  psy  only  after  '•ou  receive  and  ap>  . 
prove  the  Organ.  Don’t  buy  till  you  gef  our  Catalogue.  It 
gives  Information  which  makes  deceit  impossible. 

MARCHAL  A  SMITH.  8  West  llth  St.  (3  doors  from  Broadway),  |||,Y. 


F  n  Cards,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  etc.,  all  new  style, 
uU  name  on,  lOe.  Agents'  samples,  10c. 

O.  A.  KraiRu,  Northford,  Ct. 


The  great  remedy,  Oennan  Com  Remorer.  25  cents. 
Sold  by  draggists. 


r  n  All  Oold,  Chromo  A  Llthi 
3U  Name  on,  10c.  Cuirrox 


lograph  Cards  (No  2  Alike). 
Baoa.,  Cliatonrille,  Conn. 


Ffl  KLEOANT  new  atria  Carda,  OUt  Fringe,  Chromo, 
gU  Fan,  iTT-srreath,  Gilt  Vase  of  Roses,  etc.  No  2  alike. 
Name  on,  10c.,  by  return  mail.  Carl  Kil  l.  d,  Ct. 


FAHUja  and  itT'lIli'  11  VUm  ** ‘"d  mowti 
aia-  who  seek  1  la  I>  C< o  A  sr>«i.-At_  I 


rniTnN\sELECT 

IULIUIiOflayors. 


Pare,  RIcb  flnrnring  Krtmrt»o/Cholc«»t  PmItS. 

[  ncgutod  in  Mlclwi  Putty  and  Great  btresgth. 

t^Ult  26  cenia  complete  cure  of  hard  or  soft  corns  by 
n^  of  German  Cora  Remover.  Kdd  by  dnigKists. 


JOSEPH  I^LLOTI*^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favoriie  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Bold  throughout  the  World. 


IT** 

EcUctic  Magaxins  Advertiser.  11 

HOTEL  GUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  _ ^ 

CH^VRLESTON  HOTEE,^ 

E.  H.  JACKSON,  Proprietor, 

CHABLE8T0N,  8.  C. 

KLZEY’S,  JOHIVSOIN’S,  MOLOINY’S, 

MIDWAY.  BAMBEBO.  BLACKYILLE. 

ULAISTOTS’S,  SXEEDMLAIV’S.  SEISIN'S, 

WILLI8T0M.  AIKEN.  OBANITE  VILLE. 

GEORGIA.  _ _ 

JB.  DUB,  Proprietor, 

-A-TTO-TJST-A-,  O-^. 

SMYSER’S,  CITY  HOTEL, 

wuM;MKrivit.i..B:.  av  a  y  w  e  s  u  o  ii  o. 

P A. YILIoSr  HOTELS 

Corner  Bull,  South  Broad,  and  Hull  Streets, 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 

BROWN  HOUSE,  MITCHELL  HOUSE, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Brown,  Proprietreea,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bower,  Proprietress, 

BL.ACKMHEAR.  THOn.iS  VILLB. 


STUART'S, 

McISEIL’S, 

BARINES', 

VALDOSTA. 

QUITMAN. 

ALBANY. 

H.4KM»W  IIOISE, 

RYIISGTOIS’S, 

THORTSTOIS’S, 

AMEBICDS. 

FOBT  VALLEY. 

TALBOTTON. 

HIOTTSE, 


JOHN  8CHERF,  Proprietor.  FRANK  (H)LDEN,  Manager. 

OOLTJlsdlBTJS,  a-A.. 

ALABAMA. 


OPEI.IKA  IIOUtiE, 

MoEEHAIVEY’S, 

B1  RHE  I10E8E, 

OPEUKA. 

AUBUBN. 

TDSKEOEE. 

KXCH.A.2SrGE  HOTEL, 


C.  A.  LANIER,  Proprietor, 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA.! 

UerndquarterB  of  CommoreUU  Travellert  and  Sutiness  Men  generally. 
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PRICE  REEUCEI3. 


01  *  t  'I 


Cmnet^  UkMW'  CtmrtfK  CiMMSl  1 


'ott  Vouii  '•O',  lit  vo^.iv  m't  VOL » '•''Cl  vl^ ''o<- vw  voi.  i»  voi.  x 
A -BU  8lt_cH‘  tlc-tC'Sao-lM  Ut-Wf*  ^ut-sou  ^ 


llill 


Chambers’S  ENCYCioPiEDiA, 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumee,  containing  Sight  Thouaand  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Pour  Thousand  Engravings. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

NEW  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION, 

liTOW  PLEA.IDY. 

PKlCKSt 

10  vols.,  cloth . $15  00 

10  “  sheep . . .  20  00 

10  «  half  morocco . '. .  25  00 

The  publishcn  have  now  ready  the  ebore  nev  end  coaiplate  iaeiMe  of  “  Chamben’i  Encyclopadi^*’  which  they 
offer  at  (o  low  a  price  that  thU  valuable  and  popular  **  Dirtienary  of  Univeteal  ICaowladgc  ”  is  wought  within  the  meant 
«f  every  reader. 


high  aim  aad  ealablisbed  reputatien  of  lU  proiertofs.  Ait  and  tcieace,  theology  and  juruprudenca,  nataral  history  and 
metaphyika,  topography  and  geography,  medicine  and  antiqniti^  biography  aad  belles-lettiea,  are  all  diacussad  here, 
not  in  mg  treatises,  but  to  an  extent  tumcient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glaace,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subiects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  price  lukes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  aad  most  accessible  works  ever  publishad. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  Americaa  CoUsgas,  ‘‘Chambers’s  Encyclopadia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  laasily.  Should  Esmilies  deny  thsmislves  in  othar  things  and  obtain  and  study  sim  works, 
they  would  fiM  themselves  meatuy  much  enriched." 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  fieqncndy  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  tbs  ooncisenaas  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  arithin  the  compsus 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  arc  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  oaring  to  its  adaptation,  at  a  "Dictionary  of  t/»i- 
vertml  Knosrlodge,"  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupiu.  Says  one  of  onr  eminent  educators,  **  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayiim  that  tM  firisnds  of  education  arill  do  injustioa  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literatutn,  scienot,  and  general 
knowloogt^  if  thay  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  libsral  pntronsge.” 

..  AUvt  tutu  b*  tatt  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price, 

AOBNTS  WANTKIh.  ' 

Addrttt 

K.  R.  PSIIL.’rOI^, 

Itov  Tou  Aoskt, 

ts  Bond  at..  New  Totk. 


Addrttt 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 
BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tub  Publisher  of  the  KCLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  yoiumos,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jears  from  1S70  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  ho  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general  I 

character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the  I 

American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  lees  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  VINGS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  tea  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  Xew  York. 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENaRAVlNaS  FOR  HOME  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists : 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

OH  BECEIPT  OF  $6  AHT  THBEE  WILL  BE  8EHT. 


ilTBJXCT. 

Chocorus  Pesk,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New* York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondacks,  . 
Sugar*Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .... 
Dismal  Swamp,  North*Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New*York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New*York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vinoennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonic,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New*York, 

On  the  Prairie, . 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls,  . . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewasaett,  New*Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New*York, 
Yosemita  Valley,  California . 


SBAWX  OB  rAOrrED  BT 

naBATEO  ST 

J.  W.  CA8ILEAR,  N.  A. 

R.  HlKSUELWOOa 

J.  F.  Keksett. 

R.  Hinsuslwooo. 

J.  D.  Smiixie. 

J.  D.  Smilub. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  lllKSHELWOOO. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

R.  Gioirocx. 

J.  Dcthie. 

S.  C0LM.VIT. 

H.  S.  Bbcewtiti. 

Geoboe  I:«N£8a. 

R.  Hibsublwooo. 

W.  Movbeboer. 

T.  Balch. 

M.  F.  U.  I)E  Haas. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

WlLLIAX  HaBT. 

R.  Dl-debsibo. 

tv.  Mobbeboeb. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

J.  M.  IIabt. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

W.  Moscbcbger. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

William  II.  Beabd. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

W.  Mombebgeb. 

J.  Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hcbbabd. 

W.  Wellstood. 

W'.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

Geoboe  H.  Smillik. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

Geoboe  L.  Bbowb. 

8.  A.  SCHOFF. 

W'.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

W.  WniTTBEDGK. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

R.  Hibshelwood. 

Addreaa. 


£.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

MS  Bond  fi^treec,  NowYorlx. 


We  have  revised  our  cmtalogne,  and  largely  reduced  our  prices,  so  that  many  flne  artistic  engravings  can  now 
had  at  a  comparaUvely  low  price.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line  and  stipple,  printed  on  fine  heavy  paper, 
h  ample  margin  for  framing.  Every  variety  of  subject  is  represented  in  our  catalogue — Portraits,  Landscapes, 
imals,  Figures,  Marine  Views,  and  llistoricu  Pictures  from  all  well-known  artists, 

AMERICAN, 

FRENCH, 

GERMAN, 

AND  ENGLISH 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  PHOTOGRAVURES 


OVER  500  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

Our  catalogue  gives  the  subject,  painter,  size  to  frame,  and  price  of  each  engraving.  The  siaes  range  from 
U  z  13  to  SO  xdO  inches,  and  prices  from  50  cento  to  SIO. 

We  send  by  mail  or  express  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogue, 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTOX,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  Kew  York, 


PllTE  Efgravutgs 


FOR  OECO RATION. 


In  great  variety  are  embraced  In  our  Ust,  comprising 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


We  cnn  furniah,  either  by  mail  or  expreas,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  lowest  publisbers’  price, 

ANY  BOOK  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OR  ABROAD. 


Orders  for  American  or  Foreign  Books  of  every  description  will  be  promptly  and  carefully 
filled  at  tbe  Unent  pub{ither$’  raUt,  and  any  works  not  published  in  this  country  will  be  im- 
|)orted  from  abroad. 

Any  information  as  to  tbe  price  of  books,  styles  of  binding,  number  of  volumes  in  sets,  etc., 
will  be  promptly  given  to  our  correspondents. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  procuring  old  and  rare  books,  and  those  which  are  out  of  print 

Catalogues  of  tbe  leading  publishers  famished  to  our  customers  on  application. 


will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  be  forwarded  without  delay.  We  also  furnish  all  American 
and  Foreign  Magazines  and  Periodicals. 

Copies  of  new  books  can  be  sent  immediately  on  pnblication. 

AU  orders  should  be  areompanied  bp  the  money,  or  they  f/in  be  sent  by  Express,  C.  0.  D. 

'  Cash  remittances  should  be  made  either  by  drafts  on  New-York,  or  by  Post-Oflice  money- 
orders.  Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Stro^,  New-Yn-tv. 


ORRFRS  FOR  HUSGLla:  BOOKS 

OR 

WHOLF  LIBRARIES 
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PlO'-OjOlOjO] 


Test  Trial 


years  and  wairantod 
TeprMent«d.  Do  not  ord 
an  Ornn  until  you  hai 
aeen  tnia  or  SCND  FO 


an  Oraan  until  you  ha 
aeen  tnia  or  SEfND  F( 
FULL  deacripuon  of  tl 
and  many  boautiful  styl 


r'"  •  Prepaid.  ^ 
"irait,  or  K*xi»‘t*'ri‘<l  Letter 
Honey  refunded  and  i 
—  frnatht  chaises  paid 
not  as  repreaentM. 

Come  to  Waahinrtoi 
New  Jersey,  and  seeFa 
Sr  toiy  (Sucres  of  space  wit] 
^  in  walls  of  buildiiw)  ai 
select  in  person.  Qesai 
cjUTiaee  fcr  visitors  mee 
all  trains. 


^‘'•rtiaament,  nothine  saved  bvlonc  correspondence.  If  ye 

rSEAuWur ““iJs^MTEo" 

liMSte  DANIEL  P.  BEATTY, Washington,  New  Jersej 


BEETHOVEN  GRAND 

NEW  STYIjE,  No.  0000. 


OEGANS 


Sent  on  One 


Month’s 


27  Matchless 


Stops 


OITLY 


The  beanty  of  this,  mr  newest  and  moit  perfect  stjic.  b  aoradthinff  phenomenai  THIS  MATCRLf^  INfiTRlMEJST 
la  wiilwat  a  peerv  and  {■  undoabtedlr  the  fluMt  oivan  yet  manufactared.  la  ita  manrekma  slop  work  it  ataniis  uiapproachod 
and  for  retim'd  and  beaotifal  tone  quaJjtbsjt  can  hare  no  riral.  .  _  .  . 

THE  BERTHOTEN  GRAND  OK6AX  has  iTe(5>artave«s  14  OOTATEA  of  OaUea  Taafae  reeds aadtwe^y-dWT. 
WB  (tf)  Atapa  a*  described  in  the  sneclfloation  of  stop  work  below.  New  effects  are  intrt*du<'ed  which  are  uneiiualed.  Too  case 
is  an  architectural  de^^  of  rare  maaty  and  b  simply  incomparahle  at  the  prkt'.  It  b  of  solid  walnot  with  extra  loreo  oim- 
snental  dedans  in  fret  work  ami  carvina :  receptacle  for  mui^  anti  book  raca  ;  music  holder  of  chaMe  diaitrn ;  ca^ed  handles 
for  moTinir,  panelled  slldinff  fall  with  lock  ;  two  tumod  lamp  stands :  tiictol  foot  plates  which  never  wear  out :  best  rubber  up¬ 
tight  bellows  j  the  whole  beln^  charmii^y  decorated  with  arabesque  doeiems  In  gold.  ords  are  inarteqiiato  to  convey  a  JuM 
conc^km  of  its  surprising  qualities,  flclshty  75  lacbcs;  Iieacth,  dOTnebes  |  l>epCh,  A4  Inehesi  Height  boxed,  400 

STOP  SPECITICATIOITS 

1.  Ckluo.  8  ft.  tone. 

2.  Mklodia.  H  ft.  tone. 

8.  Ciarabelia,  8  ft.  tone. 

4.  Maki'AL  Si'B-Dass,  16  ft. 

6.  Boi'Kdon,  16  ft.  tone. 

6.  Saxaphokk,  8  ft.  tone. 

7.  Viol  di  oambjl,  8  ft.  tone. 
^  Diapahon,  8  ft.  tone. 

9.  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.  tone. 

10.  Grand  Expreshiunx. 

11.  French  Horn,  8  ft  tone. 

12.  Harp  iH^UKNNR 
IS.  Vox  IllHANA 

14.  Echo,  8  ft.  tone. 

15.  Dtlciana,  8  ft  tone. 

16.  Clarionet,  8  ft.  tone. 

17.  Voix  Celeste,  H  ft.  tone. 

18.  ViouNA,  4  ft  tone. 

19.  Vox  JUBILAMTE.  8  ft 
IK.  PiccALo,  4  ft  tone. 

21.  Coupler  Harmoni^ck. 

22.  Orchestral  Fortr 
8S.  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop. 

24.  Right  Organ  Knee  Stop 

25.  Automatic  Valve  Stop. 
96.  Right  Duplex  Dampeil 
27.  Levt  Duplex  Damper. 

Butty'i  Pttett  Stsp  Actiss. 

by  which  TOinS  MODCLA- 
rtON  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  professional. 
No  other  make  has  this 
great  imim>vement 

THIS  IKrfUfPARABI.E  OROAN 
is  entirrijr  new  In  dcalen  and  de- 
taU.  The  li  Octavea  oC  Ileada  am 
aiianged  upon  a, new  pRui  hj 
irhtrh  kirrly  oomhtnatloni  may 
tourodon^  MPECIAI.  AT- 
fENTION  la  CALLED  TO 
rUE  NEW  DIFLEX  DAH. 
PERM  and 

PICCALO  and  • 
SAXAPHONE 

Solo  StofM.  Order  and  teWat 
home  and  ytn  will  be  aoirirtaed 
and  deUghlied. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AtSISTSO  BY  DISTINCUISHBO  MBMMKS  OF  THB  BOYAL  COCXBCBS  OF  PHYSIOANS 
AND  SUBCmONS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  aathorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  coniitions  having 
been  stricken  ou^  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  aud  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Metlical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseaaes,  AccidentH,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi* 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terras 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

IF  The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ievasUy  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  hook  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public, 

{Testimony  of  Mrs.  Brabsbt.) 

*'  Of  ooarae,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yuht,  we  have  had  nnmerons  caaea  of  illnesa 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfnlly  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  l>r. 

Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iuvnlnable.** — 
Mrs.  B&assst,  author  of  Around  the  WoHd  in  the  Yacht  “  Sunbeam” 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  |4 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  mssia,  <5.50. 

^soiL.i>  ONLY  hy  subscription. 

n  can  be  had  of  our  agents,  or  whore  we  hose  no  agent*  it  teill  be  supplied  on  appheation  to 
the  publiehors. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  B.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers. 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 


18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


HOLMAN’S  PAD 

Acta  by  Absorption  through  the  Nerve  Forces  and  the  Circulation. 

Da.  BOLMAK'8  PAD  la  the  OJtJOINAL  AND  ONLY  OXNVINX  CVMATirX  PAD,  the  oal; 
renMdy  that  hat  an  honeatlT-aoqalrcd  right  to  oae  th«  title-word  PAD  in  connection  with  a  treatment  for 
chronic  diaeasea  of  the  STOMACH,  LIVSH,  SPLHKN,  and  MALAMIAL  BLOOD-POISOMNO. 

HOUIAN'8  PAD  baa  anch  rompleta  ooatrol  orer  the  moat  peniatent  CHBONJC  DISKASES  of  the 
STOMACH  mni  LIVEB,  ineluMng  INDIO ESTJON,  aU  forma  of  DYSPEPSIA,  BIIIOVS  and 
SICK  HEADACHES,  NEBroUS  PBOSTBATION  and  SLEEPLESSNESS,  to  AMPLY 
InatilV  the  eminent  Profetasr  L^omlm*  high  enconium  :  ‘-IT  IS  NBAK£K  A  UNIYBB8AL  PAMACBA  THAN 
ANYTHING  IN  MKDICINK.  _ 


Hnlaanntn  Aeac,  Liver,  nm4  Stom* 
nek  Fad,  For  Mmlmrim,  Apue,  and 
StewancA  trouble*.  PRICK,  $S.OO. 

Holmnnta  Special  Pad.  Adapted  to 
old  chronic  caaea.  gS.OO. 

Holaaaa’a  Splena  Belt.  For  atnbbom 
caaea  of  enlarged  Suleen  and  nnyielding  Liver 
and  Stomach  tronhie*.  $5.00. 

Holaaan’a  lafkattn  Pad.  Forailmenta 
of  Infanta  and  Children.  tl.SO. 

■elaaaa’o  Abdoaalual  Pad.  For 
Vterinr,  Ovmrimn,  and  Bladder  tronblea. 
•fi.OO. 

Helmaii*a  Beaal  er  Kidney  Pad. 

For  Kidney  Complainta.  $2.00. 


Holmants  Pectoral  Pad.  For  affec- 
tktna  of  the  Cheat  and  Lnnga.  $8.00. 
Holmaa’a  Akeo»tlve  Bledlelnal 
Body  Planter.  The  beat  plaater  In  the 
world.  Poroua  on  Rubber  baaia.  8fte. 
Holnaantn  Abnorptlve  nedlclnai 
Foot  Plastem.  For  Cold  Feet,  Hea<l 
acbea,  and  Sluggieh  CiiCnlation.  (Pn  pair! 
8&e. 

Abnorptlon  Salt  for  Bedleated 

Bathe.  For  Colda,  lUicumati»ni.  and  al. 
caaea  where  a  medicat^  Bath  ia  needed,  airo 
an  excellent  fbot-bath.  Per  %  lb.  pncRaK<’, 
S6c. 


.  FOB  SALB  BT  ALL  DBLOOISTS,  or  aent  by  mail,  poatpakL,  on  receipt  of  price.  The  ABSORP¬ 
TION  SALT  la  not  “  mailable.”  and  moat  be  aent  by  expreaa  at  Pnrenaaer'a  ezpenae. 

Beware  of  all  boaan  Pada  only  made  to  aell  on  the  reputation  of  the  genuine. 

See  that  each  Pad  bean  the  Private  Revenae  Staaap  of  the  HOLMAN  PAD  COMPANY,  with  above 
Trade- Math  printed  in  green. 

Da.  HOLMAN'S  advice  ia  free.  Fall  treatlae  aent  free  on  application.  Addreaa 

F.  0.  Box  2112.  il  HOLMAN  PAD  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


RBinOVAL  NOTICB.— We  have  removed  to  the  large  and  commodiona  oflicea  on  the  llret  floor  of  the 
New  Iron  Front  Bnlldlng,  T44  Broadway,  cor.  Aator  Place. 

There  are  aaitable  rooms  for  the  reception  of  ladies,  in  which  Dr.  HoLaaH  attends  personally,  to  give  free  con- 
»ultatioa  and  advice,  dally,  from  1!  a. a.  Keapec^lly,  HOLMAN  PAD  CO. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE  ECLECTIC 
MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Griswold,  A.B.  (Harvard), 
who  has  recently  compiled  indexes  to  The 
The  /Hiemational  Kei'iew,  etc.,  has 
now  performed  the  same  labor  for  the  Eclec* 
TIC  Magazine. 

The  indexes  previously  published  by  this 
gentleman  have  received  cordial  appreciation 
at  the  chief  libraries  of  the  country.  The 
price  of  the  Eclectic  Index,  which  covers 
the  entire  period  of  publication  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  1844  to  June,  t88i,  inclusive,  is 
$3,  and  it  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Q.  P.  Index,  Bangor,  Me.,  or  will  be 
furnished  by  the  publisher  of  the  magazine.  | 
No  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  Causes  ok  Success. — Not  very  long 
before  Lord  Beaconsfield's  last  illness  he  in¬ 
vited  Sir  George  Elliot  to  make  him  a  little  visit 
at  Hughenden.  There  was  no  other  guest. 
Sir  George  (the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Par¬ 
kinson,  well  remembered  by  old  members  of 
the  Lotos  and  U  nion  Clubs)  is  the  artificer  of 
bis  own  large  fortune.  Of  the  many  things 
talked  over  during  the  visit,  the  London  H’orld 
says  :  "  Two  things  only  transpired,  and  these 
after  many  months.  One,  that  (presumably 
after  the  subjects  of  an  immediately  practical 
bearing  bad  been  exhausted)  the  new  peer  and 
the  new  baronet — both  the  first  of  their  line, 
both  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase  self- 
made,  and  lx>th  in  their  several  walks  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  speak  of  success  in  life — 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  moralize  together 
on  the  qualities  which  their  experience  had 
taught  them  led  to  such  success,  the  qualities 
which  insure  what  is  called  good  fortune,  and 
the  absence  of  which  makes  failure,  positive 
or  comparative  failure,  certain.  Both  took  for 
granted  the  commonplaces  of  self-help,  indus¬ 
try,  courage,  determination,  energy,  talent. 
Hut  people  fail  mysteriously  in  life  every  day 
who  appear  to  possess  these  admirable  quali¬ 
ties  :  and  it  was  what -less  watchful  observers 
of  cause  and  effect  might  pass  by  as  less  prac¬ 
tical  virtues  that  these  two  keen  men  of  the 
world  agreed  upon  as  the  true  keys  of  the 
position.  They  ran  as  follows  :  /irst,  a  lively 
sense  of  personal  honor;  secondly,  tact,  and 


unfailing  serenity  of  temper  ;  thirdly,  the  happy 
art  of  inspifin^  and  retaining  friendships. 
Such  was  the  deliberate  summing  up  by  these 
two  experienced  generals  of  their  varied 
worldly  knowledge  and  observation — such,  in 
their  shrewd  far-seeing  judgment,  formed  the 
true  secret  of  victory  in  the  unceasing  battle 
of  life.” 

The  English  Jockey, — Archer,  the  jockey 
who  won  the  Derby  for  Mr.  Lorillard,  is  quite 
a  character  in  England.  In  1876  he  is  said  to 
have  earned  $60,000  professionally.  In  1875 
he  won  172  races  ;  in  1876  he  won  207  ;  in 
1877,  2i3  ;  in  1878,  229,  in  1879,  197  ;  and  in 
1880,  120.  He  is  petted  like  a  prima  donna, 
and  is  the  companion  of  sporting  lords.  He 
travels  from  one  race  meeting  to  another  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  has  only  to  ride  his  ap¬ 
pointed  horse,  and  keeps  a  valet  to  assist  him 
in  changing  his  dress.  His  yearly  income  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

Jay  Cooke. — In  September,  1873,  occurred 
the  memorable  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
the  greatest  calamity  of  the  kind  that  ever  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  financial  history  of  the  country. 
The  transactions  of  the  firm  were  on  a  colossal 
scale,  and  their  liabilities  were  counted  by 
millions.  During  the  war,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  required  enormous  amounts  of  money, 
they  were  the  chief  negotiators  in  placing  its 
loans.  It  was  regarded  among  the  impossi¬ 
bilities  that  the  senior  and  animating  member 
of  the  firm  should  ever  recover  fiom  the  fall. 
But  he  has  done  so.  He  has  again  touched 
par,  and  a  few  days  ago  was  the  purchaser  at 
auction  of  Ogontz,  the  magnificent  country 
place  where  he  formerly  dispensed  a  princely 
hospitality.  His  debts  have  all  been  paid,  and 
by  the  gradual  appreciation  of  securities  that 
shrunk  to  nearly  nothing  during  and  succeed¬ 
ing  the  panic  of  1873,  he  is  now  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  his  financial  honor  without  stain. 

In  a  land  where  such  occurrences  as  that 
narrated  below  are  happening  simultaneously 
with  the  assorting  of  offenders  in  the  police 
courts,  the  reporter  must  necessarily  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  varied  talents  and  ready  adaptability. 
The  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  Iowa  : 
**  The  heavens,  out  of  their  bountiful  supply, 
kissed  the  earth  with  wet  lips,  and  then  smiled 
upon  the  blooming  foliage  Sunday.” 
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Publisher’s  Miscellany. 


An  Elephant’s  Gratitude. — Wc  all  know 
the  nursery  story  o(  the  tailor  who  pinched  the 
elephant's  trunk  when  that  intelligent  animal 
was  soliciting  sweets  through  Snip's  open  case¬ 
ment,  and  how  the  wise  beast,  on  returning  the 
same  route  soon  afterward,  regaled  the  tailor 
with  a  shower  of  muddy  water  she  had  carefully 
sucked  up  from  the  roadside,  just  to  show  that 
she  bore  him  no  special  ill,  but  that  two  could 
play  at  joking  ;  but  according  to  a  note  in  the 
Hertford  Timet  elephants  can  be  grateful  as 
well  as  vindictive.  Some  weeks  ago  Bostock 
and  Wombwell's  Menagerie  again  visited  Ten- 
bury.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  elephant 
Lizzie’s  wonderful  recognition  of  Mr.  Tinley, 
chemist,  of  Teme  Street,  when  on  a  visit  to 
that  town  about  two  years  since.  The  animal 
then  went  out  of  the  procession  to  greet  him  at 
his  shop  door,  remembeting  him  as  her  de¬ 
liverer  from  intense  pain,  caused  by  an  attack 
of  colic,  brought  on  through  drinking  cold 
water  when  journeying  to  Tenbury  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  visit.  Mr.  Tinley,  on  visiting  the 
menagerie  the  other  evening,  was  again  at  ; 
once  seen  and  recognized  by  Lizzie,  who  em¬ 
braced  him  with  her  trunk  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  some  alarm  to  her  keepers,  but  an 
affectionate  hug  for  her  preserver  was  all  the  I 
poor  creature  intended.  I^ubtless  her  remem-  1 
brance  of  her  friend  will  never  be  effaced,  since 
this  is  the  second  time  she  has  greeted  Mr. 
Tinley  in  such  a  startling  manner. 


Disraeli’s  Son. — When  young  Disraeli 
reaches  his  majority,  the  estate  of  Hugheiiden 
will  be  free  of  incumbrance,  but  nothing  more. 
The  estate  is  worth  about  nine  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  Lord  ^aconsheld  never  troubled 
himself  about  money  matters,  or  he  could  have 
been  a  very  rich  man.  Opportunities  and 
friendly  suggestions  from  great  capitalists  were 
sufficiently  frequent.  Some  ot  his  investments 
turned  out  badly.  He  never  sold.  As  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  he  was  never  known  to  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  a  job. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Synnive  Seiko kken.  By  Bj0rnstjerne 
BjbRNSON.  Translated  from  the  Norse  by 
Professor  Rasmus  B.  Anderson.  Author’s 
Edition.  Boston  :  Hougkton,  Mifflin  Co. 
i6mo.  cloth,  pp.  197.  Price,  $1.25. 

Annals  of  Brookdalt,  a  Ntvt  England  Vil- 
lags.  Philadelphia  ;  J.  B.  Lippineott  Co. 
i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  243.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  Hew  Form  of  Nervous  Disease,  Together 
with  an  Essay  on  Erytkroxylon  Cota.  By  W. 
S.  Searle,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York  :  Fords, 
Howard  Hulbert.  i2nio,  cloth,  pp.  138. 
Price,  $1. 


The  Luminous  Float.— Mr.  Archer  has  1 
patented  a  very  useful  application  of  Balmain's  j 
luminous  paint.  This  is  a  float  which  shines  : 
like  phosphorus  in  the  dark  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  light.  The  top  of  the  float  is  a 
glass  tube  filled  with  the  paint  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  strike  a  wax  match  and  hold  it 
near  the  glass  tube.  This  will  make  the  float 
luminous,  and  a  bite  can  easily  be  detected. 
Fish  feed  all  night  long  in  the  summer  ;  in 
fact,  that  is  why  they  feed  so  little  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Fishing  on  a  warm  summer’s  night  is 
very  good  fun,  and  is  the  only  time  that  many 
anglers  can  devote  to  fishing. 

A  Novel  Use  for  the  Microphone.— A 
certain  Count  Hugo  von  Engenberg,  of  Tratz- 
berg,  near  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  making  use  of 
microphones,  sunk  in  the  ground  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  hill,  and  connected  separately  with 
a  single  telephone  and  a  small  battery  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  source  of  water  for  his  castle.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  conduct  the  experiment  by  night, 
when  disturbing  sounds  and  vibrations  of  the 
ground  are  less  frequent  than  by  day.  If  a 
stream  of  water  flows  near  the  apparatus  it  will 
pass  the  sound  to  the  telephone,  and  thus  re¬ 
veal  the  spring. 


The  Emperor.  A  Romance.  By  Georg 
Ebers.  From  the  German  by  Clara  Bell. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York  :  iVm.  S.  Colts- 
berger.  i6mo,  paper,  pp.  319,  322.  Price, 
40  cents  each. 

A  Question.  The  Idyl  of  a  Picture  by  kit 
Friend,  Alma  Tadema.  Related  by  Georc. 
Ebers.  From  the  German  by  Mary  J.  Sak- 
FORD.  New  York  ;  William  S.  Gottsberger. 
i6mo,  paper,  pp.  125.  Price,  40  cents. 

Ranthorpe.  A  Novel.  By  George  Henry 
Lewes.  New  York  :  William  S.  Gottsberger. 
i6mo,  paper,  pp.  326.  Price,  40  cents. 

Cassell s  Popular  Library.  The  Rev.  Rowlana 
Hill:  Preacher  and  Wit.  By  Edward  W. 
Broome.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
John  Stoughton,  D.D.  New  York  and 
London  :  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  dr*  Co.  i8mu, 
papter,  pp.  182. 

How  I  Crossed  Africa  :  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  through  Unknown  Countries  ; 
Discovery  of  the  Great  Zambesi  Affluents,  etc. 
B^  Major  Serpa  Pinto.  Translated  by  Al¬ 
fred  Elwes.  In  two  volumes.  With  maps 
and  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  y.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  <&*  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  377,  388.  Price, 
$7. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 


Composed  of  the  Nerre*giving  PiincipIeH  of  the  Ox>Brain  and  Whe»t«tjerin. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE- 
8ULT8  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY,  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION.  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PllEVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  alt  If  BnifllU  or  UU,  Hl.  F.  CROSBY  a  ro.,  664  *  666  sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PELEG’ 

WHITE'S 


OKIGINAL  STICKUrO  8ALVE. 
Th«  gennine  article.  EfUbliahed 
Now  pot  ap  by  the  (mndaon  of  Pelrg 
.i.u  '1  .  moet  wonderful  ralve  in  the  world. 

Price,  >5  ceiita.  Rent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  K.  IXiTY,  Sole  I*rop’r,  K  O.  Uoa  W60,  New  York. 


Imperial  Caxds, 

M  DOlURS  PER  DOZEN. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  friee  prraonnl 
atlentUm  to  tlie  itneintt  of  ailter* 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


BITTERS 


The  moet  efflcaciooa  Brain  tbod  known  to 
•cienee.  Por  Kidney  and  Bladder,  for  Dya. 
pcpala,  for  Liver  Complaint,  uae  Damliina 
Bittern.  Recommended  by  all  reputable 
phyaiciaca. 


Bell’s  “Rye  axxd  noo^” 

Cure*  MtUfiria,  and  is  the  best  Tonic  knoum. 

Leadiuf  rhytlclaaa  preecribe  Van  BeU’a‘*Rje 
and  Rock  ”  In  all  Lang  diaearce.  Por  aale  by  drog- 
giala  and  grocera,  at  $1  per  large  bottle.  See  that 
thla  algnatore  le  on  label. 


NOW  READY. 

MAJOR  SERF  A  PINTO’S  GREAT  WORK. 

A  GENERAL  INDEX 

HOW  I  CROSSED  AFRI(].\; 

TO  THE 

FBOM  THl  ATLAKTIO  TO  THB  miAK  OCBAV,  THBOUOB 

UKKKOWK  COUMTKIM  ;  Dt^COTBBT  Or  THS 
ORKAT  ZAXBMl  ATFLUKICTS,  KTC. 

Eclectic  Magazine, 

BY  MAJOR  SERF  A  PINTO, 

WUk  ft  fiM-page  and  118  haljpag*  and  $tnaller  lUui- 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

traOon*.  1*  »maU  Map*  and  1  larg*  om. 

Two  voU..  Svo,  extra  doth,  $7. 

Net  price  (no  trade  diacount),  paper,  $2.75  ; 

“The  narrative  la  fall  of  intereet  aad  excitement.’ 

cloth,  $3.  Pnrehanera  will  please  remit  with 

order.  Address 

*•*  Will  be  sent  by  mail,  poetpaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  by 

Q,.  IP.  IlSTIDEX, 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

BANCOR,  MAINE. 

95  Bond  Street,  ATeie  Tork. 
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LIEBIG  GO.'S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC. 

mo  REST  MEDALS  AT  LEADING  EXPOSITIONS, 


THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  SCHOOL 


[From  the  N.  T.  Meiiteal  Jotimal.] 

**  The  medical  profeseioD  U  natarally,  and  rtrj  prop- 
erlr  m>.  conaervattve  in  iu  acceptance  of  new  theorire, 
and  eepeeialW  ao  when  extravagant  claim«  are  made  in 
behalf  of  nnsuown  or  comparatively  unknown  reme- 
diea.  Eapeclally  rclnctant  nave  many  been  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Coca.  The  powera  claimed  for  it  have 
aeemed  qnite  incredible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  dismiaaed  without  ao  much  a«  a  aecond  thought, 
had  not  auch  men  aa  llumboldt,  Chriatiaon  and  other, 
equally  eminent  acieuliata,  travellera,  and  phyaleiana, 
lent  their  namea  to  it.  The  Liebig  Company  now  offer 
it  to  the  profeaaion  in  a  form  whi(^  preaenta  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Thus  it  is,  fur  instance,  well  understuod  that 
the  active  principle  of  the  coca  leaf  ia  extremely  vola¬ 
tile,  and  that  it  ia,  in  conaeqiience,  qnite  or  wholly 
woithieaa  when  it  reaches  ns.  The  Liebig  Company  over¬ 
come  this  by  using  in  their  Coca  Beef  Tonic  only  the  fluid 
eitmct,  prrpaietT directly  from  the  freshly-picked  leaf 
(which  grows  on  their  piantatioaa  in  South  AoMTica). 
The  bMf  contained  in  the  tonic  is  from  carefnlly- 
selected  healthy  bullocks  and  contains  a  much  larger 
per  ceatnm  of  albuminoid  and  nutritive  elements  than 
la  to  be  found  in  other  beef  touics  and  extracts.  The 
Coca  and  Beef  are  dissolved  in  a  choice  quality  of 
Sherry  Wine.  The  endorsements  of  nnmerona  medical 
men  of  prominence,  who  have  used  it,  which  the  Liebig 
Cora|iany  display  in  their  offices,  also  Indicale  that  u 
baa  merits.” 

“It  ia  far  an|>erlor  to  the  fkahionable  and  lllnalve 
prenarationa  of  beef  wine  and  iron,”  says  Professor 
F.  W.  Hcht,  M.D..  LL.D.,  of  N.  T.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Knssia,  etc.,  etc. 

”  The  profession  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Liebig 
Company  prepare  a  (ienulne  Extract  of  Witch  HaxM 
(the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-appreciated), 
and  in  ordering  the  remedy  be  sure  to  designate  the 
preparation  desired,  otherwise  a  worthless  article  may 
be  obtained. 

The  same  firm  also  prepares  a  most  useful  and  con¬ 
venient  nutrient  tonic— (ioca  Beef  Tonic— which  has 
Justly  received  the  highest  commendation.  We  have 
used  both  of  these  preparations  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  resnlts."— [Editorial  in  HomaopatJUc  Thmst. 
edited  by  Professor  Egbert  Onerneey,  A.  K.  Hills,  ana 
J.  B.  Qilbert.] 

log  the  profession 
'  ins,  among 
r  Coca  Beer 

Tonic,  as  well  adapted  to  low  states  of  the  system  where 
a  nntritive,  stimniatmg  and  touic  agent  is  required.” — 
IKditorial  in  BouMsm  MeMcal  Record,  Atlanta,  (ia.,  by 
Professor  R.  C.  Word,  M.D.,  LL.I).,  Dean  Southern 
Medical  College.] 


”  The  Liebig  Company  are  supplying  the  proi 
with  a  namoCT  of  very  nsefnl  preparations, 
which  we  mention  with  special  favor  their  Coc 


Imate  pharmacentical  products  and  worthy  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  given  te  them  by  both  bomasopsthic 
and  allopathic  jrmrnals.”— [Editorial  in  the  AmUrican 
HomofopmtAie  Obterrer,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Lodge, 
M.D.,  Detroit.  Mich  ] 

“It  has  more  than  realised  my  expectations,”  says 
Professor  Duncan  Camphell.  M.D.,  President  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ard  Surgeons,  Member  (iemersi 
Counml  University  of  Edinburg,  etc. 

“My  patients  derive  marked  and  decided  bensflt  from 
it,”  says  Professor  John  M.  Carnochan,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Surgeon  in  Chief  State  Emigrant  Hospitals ;  Professor 
Surgery  N.  T.  Med.  College,  etc. 

PnorissoB  J.  C.  LXBAitDT,  M.D.,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
President  State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Professor 
at  Ogletborpe  University,  Member  Athenee  Royal  de 
Bruxelles,  etc.,  etc.,  says:  “The  results  obtalnied  by 
me  from  its  use  in  my  practice  are  indeed  flattering.” 

WHAT  18  COCA  I 

The  first  reply  is  that  it  is  mot  Cocoa. 

CoMMonouk  Gibbon  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Amason)  says :  “The  Coca  has  properties 
so  marvellous  that  it  enables  the  Indians,  without  any 
other  nourishment  the  while,  to  pr-rform  forced 
inarches  of  five  or  six  days.  It  is  so  oraciag,  Btimu- 
Isnt.  snd  tonic,  that  by  the  use  of  it  alone  they  will 
perform  journeys  of  auu  miles  without  appearing  in 
the  least  fatigued.” 

Db.  Wm.  8.  Sbarlb,  of  Brooklvn,  N.  T.,  says:  “The 
effect  of  the  Coca  upon  the  Finman  system  borders 
upon  the  marvellous,  and  if  not  clearly  authenticated 
by  writers  of  nndoabted  veracity  would  be  altogether 
beyond  belief.” 

StB  Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  P.R.8.,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  Her  Majesty  the  <dueeii.  President  Royal 
British  Association,  etc.,  says:  “The  properties  of 
the  Coca  are  the  most  remancable  of  any  known  to 
the  medical  world.  From  repeated  personal  trials  I 
am  convinced  that  its  nos  u  highly  beneflcial  and 
tonic.” 

PnornsoR  Graerixa,  of  the  Roval  University  of 
Seville,  says  :  “  Coca  seems  to  proloag  life ;  longev¬ 
ity,  among  its  users,  is  the  rule,  and  nut,  as  with  us, 
the  exception.  They  are  also  freer  from  disease." 
PnorEasoRj.  J.  Yam  Tsbudi  (“Travels in  Peru ”)aays: 
“  Setting  aside  all  extravagant  and  visionary  notices. 
1  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  Coca  is  very 
conducive  lo  health  and  longevity,  lu  support  of  this 
conclusion,  1  may  refer  to  tbs  numerons  examples  of 
longevity  among  Indians,  who,  from  boyhood,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  masticating  Coca  three  times  a 
day.  Cases  are  not  iinfrequent  of  Indians  attaining 
the  great  age  of  ISO  years,  and  these  men,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  consumptioa,  must,  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  have  chewed  not  less  than  8700  lbs.  of  the 
1«^,  and  retained  the  most  perfect  health  and  vigor.” 


“The  Liebig  Laboratory  preparations  should  not  be 
confounded  with  any  patent  nostrums.  They  are  Icgit- 

L'ebig  Co.'s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  has  been  used  with  the  moat  flattering  results  in  all  forms  of  debility,  broken 
domn  digMtion.  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  malaria,  nervous  affections,  nervons  and  sick  headache,  iialpiialion  and 
other  heart  affections,  asthma,  female  aebiiities,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  benefltj  the  most  shattered  and  sufeebled,  re- 
Invigorate  the  aged  and  Infirm,  and  infuse  new  vitality  into  sickly  children  and  infants.  It  embodies  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  muscular  fibre,  blood,  tene,  and  brain  of  carefully-selected  bullocks,  combined  w  ith  the  unequalled 
tonic  powers  of  the  Coca  and  a  choice  quality  of  Sherry  Wine. 

It  is  gratefully  refreshing  and  restorative  after  prolonged  mental  and  physical  strain.  It  is  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able,  and  is  readify  retained  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Dr.  McBeaii  (BrtUth  Medical  Jcetmal)  found  it  of  great 
service  in  consumption.  Baron  Von  Humboldt  says  he  has  never  known  a  case  of  consumption  or  asthma  among 
those  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  retaining  their  mental  and  physical  faculties  to  the 
last  (Coamos). 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

Prepared  only  by  the  Liebig  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Workt  Co., 

NEW  YORK,  PARIS,  AND  LONDON. 

J.  L.  BERG  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  60  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

N.B.— Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  not  a  secret  patent  remedy,  nor  does  it  claim  to  cure  all  the  evils  flesh  is  heir  to. 
It  is  prepared  from  regular  pharmaceutical  Ingredients,  and  the  perfect  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public  is  due  to  the  oomolned  experiments  of  leMing  physicians. 
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aiBS.  LTDIi  E.  PIHKU&M.  OF  LYHii.  HASS.. 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’8 

VEaETABLS  COimTOS. 


!•  a  PoaltlT*  Cur* 


thrall  Palathl  Crvplslata  aaA  W— haa—a » 

•araaiataa  taaarkaatfrawla  papalatlaa. 

It  wiU  cnra  tntlnl;  the  wont  form  of  Famala  Com- 
plalnU,  all  orarlao  tr»ablea,Inflatnmatloa  and  Clcara- 
tioo,  FklUnc  and  DbpUcriDcnU.  and  lbs  conarquant 
Spinal  Wraknaaa,  and  k  partlenlarir  adaptad  to  tba 
Cbanfa  of  Ufa. 

It  will  dUaolTa'  and  aapal  tninora  from  tha  wtama  iw 
an  aarlj  atafa  of  devalopcnant.  Tbo  tandanry  to  caa- 
rt'Poaa  homoratberaia  cbackad  raryapaadlly  by  ila  uaa. 

It  mnorea  falntneaa,  flatnianey,  daatroyaall  crarlnc 
for  aUmolanta,  and  raliaraa  waaknaaa  of  tha  atomach. 
It  curat  Bloatiaff,  Haadacbaa,  Merrout  rroatratlon. 
nraaral  liability,  SlaoplaaBaatt,  Depraarinn  and  Indt 
^ration. 

That  fealinc  of  haaitncdowa,eaaatnc  paln.valcht 
and  baekacba,  la  always  pannanently  curad  by  iU  nae. 

It  will  at  all  Umaa  and  undar  all  eircnmatancaa  act  In 
harmony  with  tha  lawa  that  foram  tha  femala  ayatcm. 

Forthaenraot  Kidney  Complalnta  of  aithar  aazthla 
Compound  la  unaorpaaaed. 

LTDIA  E.  PINKnA]f*8  TEQETABLE  COM- 
POUND  la  praparad  at  tSX  and  S3S  Waatam  Aranua, 
Lynn,  Maaa  Plica  $1.  Six  bottlaafor  $&.  Bent  by  mall 
la  tba  form  of  pilla,  alto  fn  tha  fbrm  of  toaencet,  on 
racelpt  of  plica,  tl  per  box  for  aithar.  lira.  Pink  ham 
frealy  anawera  all  lattarmof  Inqnlry.  Send  for  pamph¬ 
let,  Addram  aa  abora.  Mention  UUe  Aiper. 

No  family  abonld  ba  wltbcat  UTDU  K.  PINKnAJi’S 
Livni  PIIX&  They  cnra  eonatlpatlon,  blllonanam, 
and  torpidity  of  the  Brer.  Bcantapar  box. 

8«ld  by  all  Dracflnta. 


♦  ijHjjjJkja  * 


iKIDNEY-WORTf 


PEARL'S TVIllTE  GLY* 
CEBl.NB  penctralea  the 
akin  withaat  lajary,  eradl- 
aataa  all  Bpata,  1 
and  Maaalaratlai 
within  or  apon  the 


DOES  liniV9 
WONDERFUL  If  HI  { 
CURES! 

Becnnaaltxitxiwi  Ua  LITER,  BOWELS 
and  KIDNEYS  at  tba  tame  tiam. 

Baoanaa  it  claanaea  tha  ayatem  ofthapoiaoB- 
onahmnoTBthatdaaelopalnKldnay  andUit- 
imry  Dlaaaaas,  PlHoqanaaa,  Janndioa,  Oonatt- 
patlon.PUaa,  or  la  RhanmaUam,  Nanzalcla, 
Hwrona  Olaordaaw  and  Eamaln  CamslalnlB. 

BBS  WHAT  PaOPLB  SAT  t 

Eurrne  B.  Stork,  of  Junction  City.  Kanrna, 
mys,  jCidnay-Worteiir^  him  after  resular  Phy- 
atclane  had  bean  trying  for  four  yeara. 

Mn.  John  AmalL  o|  Vaahlnxton,  Ohio,  anya 
bar  boy  waa  criren  uniD  die  by  four  proralnaot 
phyalelana  and  that  novae  aftarwarda  cured  by 
KUnay-Wort. 

M.  M.  &  OoodwiB,  aa  editor  fn  Chardon,  OUo 
mya  be  waa  not  axnected  to  lire,  beinr  bloatao 
hayond  belief,  but  Kidney-Wortouredblm. 

Anna  U  Jarrett  of  So^h  Salem,  N.  T„  anya 
that  taren  yeara  anffetinff  from  kidney  tronblea 
and  other  compUcatlona  waa  ended  by  tha  uaa  of 
KIdnay-Wort. 

John  B.  Lawrence  of  JaiAaon,  Tenn.,  anlfered 
for  yeara  from  Urer  and  kidney  troublea  and 
after  takinw  “barrels  of  other  medicines,” 
Kidney -Wort  aaada  him  welL 

llleba"l  Goto  of  Kont(miiiery  Canter,  Tt., 
anSered  sight  yeara  with  kidney  dlIBculty  and 
was  anahla  to  work.  Kidney- Wort  made  him 
“  araO  as  arar.’* 


IKIDNEY-WORTf 


PERMANRHTL.V  CURES 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 

LIVER  COMPLAlirrS, 
Constipation  and  Piles. 

tV-It  it  pnC  np  In  Dry  Tegetahle  Farm  fn 
tin  cans,  one  pacKage  of  which  makes  aix  quarte 
of  inediclna.  Alao  in  LIqnId  Farm,  rery  Caa- 
ecatratad.  for  thorn  that  cannot  readily  paa- 
partilL 

Ur  tt  aett  with  tqneU  egteimea  fa  effAer  /term. 

OrriT  ATTHE  DRrODBTS.  FRICK,  St.M 

WELLS,  EICUAUDSON  A  Co.,  Prop’s, 
rWUI  scad  the  dry  poahpald.)  Br«U!«OTO».Tr. 


6  m  ■ 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

WiMSTON.  Forsyths  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15, 1880. 
Gkmts — I  desire  to  expreia  to  you  roy  thanks  for 

Sour  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
yspepsia  far  live  yearaprerious  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitten  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  hu  been  aranderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Metho^st  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con* 
gregation  can  testify  to  the  great  rirtue  of  your 
oittera.  Very  tcnectfuUy,  Rev.  H.  Fbrxber. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3, 1880. 
Bittm  Co..‘-l  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the-henelitof  ntty  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitten  are  good  or  not.  I 
know  they  are  irood  for  general  debiUty  and  indi- 
gastion;  strengthen  the  aeiroas  system  and  make 
•ew  life.  I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Dr.  a.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

HOP  BITTERS  MAMUFACTURINO  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  C>nt,,or  London,  Eng. 


^  r  P  A  p  Agentn*  proBt  per  week.  Will 
^33  U  D  pro»«  It  Of  forfeit  850U.  Outfit  end 
'w  W  W  •  W  W  samnlea  worth  AS  from.  Addram 


Samples  worth  U  Tre* 
)UT  A  ca,  10  &u;clay  t: 


E.  O.  RIDEOUT  A  Ca,  10 


fre*.  Address 
:clay  SL.  New  York. 
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SELTZER 


TARRANT'S 

EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

The  Healihral  Re)ta«  Water,  for  a  handled  years  or  more. 

Has  been  held  of  all  Karth's  fountains  the  moet  potent  to 
restore ; 

Bat  why  across  the  oeeaa  this  boon  of  Nature  briiift. 

When  the  sick  man  in  his  chamber  can  extenipodzc  the 
Spring  ? 

The  bottlw  Seltzer  Water — so  oar  leading  chemists  say — 

Parts  with  half  its  healing  rirtnea,  and  tnms  vapid  on  the 
way; 

W'kile  TAnnaHT's  BAan  AFaninrr,  from  a  Powder  changed 
to  foam. 

Is  an  jnstantaneoas  Seltscr  Spring  in  every  snfferer's  heme. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DBCOCIISTS. 


Parker's 

HairRalsam 


&ik 

to  rtsloft  TMrtkfvl  oalor 

tognyWIr. 
•0e.M4$l  ik« 


PARKER'S  GINGER  TONIC 


(■inger,  liuchu,  Maiidiake,  and  many  otliSebf'tro-.ri- 
knowD  are  here  combined  into  a  medicins  ofvuth  va¬ 
ns  to  make  it  the  greatest  Blood  PurilicT  and 
and  Strength  Bestorsr  Kver  I'sed. 
omen,  and  diseases  of  the  Stom- 
Liver  and  Kidneys,  and  is  entiicly 
sm  Bitters,  Ginger  Essences,  and  other  Tonics, 
intoxicates.  and  $i  sizes. 


CR AFFFNRFRR  ' 

nniiiBrciiDtnu 


ANI>  NOT 
W'EAn  OI  T. 


.to Ota.  Circniars 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES.  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION.  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 


Sold  by  all  Droggista. 

25  CENTS  PEBBOZ. 


PI1.L.S 


StTrrxB  no  longer.  Sdief  is  always  obtained  by  the 
German  Com  Reaoover,  ceitain  and  bannieaa.  Druggists. 


rn  Cards.  Chmmo,  JIfotto.  Roses,  otc.,  all  new  style. 

gU  Dane 


ae  on,  lOc.  Agents*  samples,  lOe. 

O.  A.  BnuNo,  Northford.Ct. 


rn  ELBGANT  new  stylo  Cards,  Gilt  Fringe,  Chrouu, 
gU  Pan.  Ivy-wreath,  GiU  Vaw  of  Kosm,  etc.  No  it  alike. 


Name  on, 


x: 


by  retam  mail.  Cari  hilt,  Ko.lhio  1  Ct. 


Before  visiting  yoar  shoemaker  get  a  bottle  of  German 
Com  Remover  ;  yoa  can  eecnre  a  much  nicer  fit.  8S  eta. 


gQ  All  Gold,  Chronm  A  Uthogiaph  Cards  (Not  ^ike). 


NaoM  on,  10c.  Cuhtom  Bnoe.,Clintonville,  Conn. 


HOTEL  GUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


ALABAMA. 

’I'HS  CEL.KISRA.'r'KD  M-OUN'T  MlPf l!:iL.A.I.. 

HOTELS  JACKSON, 

JAMES  E,  SHERMAN^  PROPRIETOR, 

lBniedUt«lj  on  the  line  of  the  IxnMwille  and  Nashville  Railroad,  tkieijf-four  miUe  from  Bir- 
man^Aom,  amidst  the  moet  romantic  and  moantainoiis  scenery  of  Alabama. 


The  JZOTBLB  ACM-ZOX  tww  mil  tkmt  thr  Inmmlid  mmZ  Plmmmure-omtktr  would  wUh^ 
mnd  wilt  mootmmodmie  ZOO  Omesto. 


COOSA  HALL 

WASHINGTON  HOTEL. 

RELAY  HOUSE, 

WXTUHPKA. 

TUBCALOOSA. 

BIUmrOHAM. 

CAXjEie/A  HOUSE, 

ISAAC  N,  BREZEALE,  Pbofbibtob 
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DO  YOU 


POWEROT’S  PETROLINE  POROUSED  PLASTERS. 

Snnjl  The  beet  medicated  planter  known. 
willow  P'indple  of  Petroleum  and  Capsicum. 
HHHB  Vneqoalled  os  a  curative  and  counter-irri- 
ini.  Miijly,  S5c.  Perdoi.,  JS.  8ent  by  mail. 

1>.  K.  DOTY  &  Co.,  K  O.  Box  W60,  New  York. 


n  VMIali  f>r« 

CTsfCtft  ( tiol4  und  ^Iver 
B<mqu€U,  mrdt.  Winter  Scents. 
rwMjlet,  lithographed  In  bright 

MMTtMMt  carda  Im  America. 
k  Pwliffi ■■«!  PltoMiP«wppH»  <i 

Card  works,  Ilarthfcrd.  Ct. 


Hartrord  Woven  Wire  IHattress? 


plMeSaapk  Book.We 
ivdn  NOBTHFOBO 


wr  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5 
free.  Address 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


a  week  hi  yonr  own  town.  Terms  and  $o  outllt 
free.  Address 

H.  UaLLxn  a  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


This  moat  nsefnl  and  laznrioas  bed  is  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required  for  softness,  though 
in  the  cool  season,  of  conrse,  enough  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy..  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  WoTXN  Wnix  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'<  the  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir- 
CL.srs  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 


PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

lay  be  ised  viib  Safety  u  the  Hoasebolil. 

For  reading,  writing,  sewing,  or  any  occupation  re- 
quiringa  soft,  steat^,  and  uniform  light.  It  is  invaluable. 

When  care  is  given  to  tbs  selection  of  lamps  and 
burners,  it  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  perfection  of 
artificial  light. 

CHARLES  PRATT  &  CO., 

iEsUblUhed  ITTOv) 

128  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

SOLB  PBOPR1BTOB8  AND  VaXUrACTUllBIM. 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO. 

Hanford,  Conn.,  D.8.A. 


Ask  yotu*  Tarniture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Woveii  Wire  Mattress. 


CCHURCH  FURNITURE 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY 


**  The  Smile,’* 

‘Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glea. 
At  all  his  ioki^  for  many  a  Joke  bad  be." 


8TERLIK0  SILVER  COMMUKION  SETS,  ETC. 


BANNERS  IN  FILE  AND  COLO.  £3  EACH. 


Send  for  Circular. 


**The  Froten.” 

‘  And  soon  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 


BSTABLISHED  IMO. 
lEPBOTED  FIELD,  HABI.'IE,.  OPEBA 
AND  TUIBIBTS  flLiSSEb. 
pactacles  and  Eye-Olastes.  Artificial  Hnmai 
U.  WALDtiTEIN,  Optician,  41  Cnioi 
r.  Catalogues  mailed  bv  enclosing  stamp- 
Awards  from  all  the  World's  BxbibTtloua. 


The  above  beantifnl  engravings  appeared 
in  the  Eclbctic  Magazine,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  hlghljr  finished  bjr  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  pablislied  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Goldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
"  Deserted  Village,”  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  4^  x  8^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X 14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

95  Bond  Mtroot,  Kom>  York,  i 


IrnTAiJD  BxcxximrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Ota.  NEW  HATDI.  CTE. 


A  PORTFOLIO 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PROMINBNT  MEN  IN  I.ITKRATCRK,  SCI- 
B.\CK  AND  ART. 

Scut  prepaid  to  any  addrem  for  $4.  Addreaa 

R  E.  PELTOH,  26  Bond  St,  New  York. 


JO 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


A  FIBST-CLASS  MA6A2IIi£  for  $3. 


A  POPUUR  UlUSTRATEO  MONTHLY  OF  UTEBATURE, 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL 


THE  JULY  NUMBER 

Begins  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  New  Series, 

which  WM  comimnced  with  the  namber  for  Janaary, 
IWl,  a  change  that  faaa  been  marked  by  many  improee- 
menu  and  a  material  redaction  In  price. 

I'Maintaining  the  aame  high  literary  itandard  aa  in  the 
past,  but  now  presenting 

NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES, 

thna  rendering  the  Magazine  somewhat  lighter  in  char¬ 
acter  than  hitherto,  ita  conductors  are  sparing  no  efforts 
to  secure  for  it  the  distinctive  repntaiion  of  a  thoroughly 

POPULAR  AND  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
MAGAZINE  OF  LIGHT  AND  IN¬ 
TERESTING  READING. 

Of 'the  New  Series,  the  newspaper  press  have  been 
most  generous  in  their  praise ;  among  the  criticisms 
are  the  following : 

“  No  better  family  magazine  is  published  than  Up. 

Sincott'a.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  the  paper  is 
ne,  and  the  type  clear,  the  reading  matter  excellent, 
and  of  a  high  order.  The  price,  4oUar*  a  year, 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  standard  mag¬ 
azines,  where  it  assuredly  stands  by  fair  right  and  tluL 
Kspecial  care  is  taken  with  the  aeries  of  articlce  which 
are  pubiiahed  by  its  editors  on  foreign  life  and  travels, 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  being  entertaining  as  well 
as  Instinctive.  .The  poetry  published  is  universally  good, 
and  we  recommend  this  magazine  conscientioualy.^  - 

Another  authority  remarks :  “  This  periodical  has 
always  by  its  able  and  scholarly  discussions  of  the  ques- 
tioQs  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  its  illustrations,  which 
are  prepared  by  the  best  artisU,  exerted  a  most  powerful 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  llie 
welghfof  its  influence  will  always  be  found  on  the  side 
of  morality,  enlightenment,  and  reflnement.” 

The  DttroU  Newt  aays :  “  *  Upplncott’s  Magazine '  is 
n^^^nbllshing  one  of  the  beM  of  the  stories  of  the 


For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Doalers. 

Tbrm8  :  Yearly  Subaeription,  $3 ;  Single 
Namber,  26  eta.  Club  Rates  :  Three  Copies, 
$7.50;  Flye  Cbpiea,  $11.60;  Ten  Copies,  with 
an  eltra  copy  to  the  dub-getter,  $22.| 

I  Sfbcimen  'Numbeb  mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

.  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

us  aad  ;i7  Market  fit.,  Phlladelpliia. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


“  MARGUERITE  ” 

AKD 

•' OPHELIA.” 

Tliepe  beautiful  engravings  have  lately  ap- 
red  in  the  Bdectie  MagaziHe.  and  have  now 
n  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 

firoofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ- 
ng  margin,  16  k  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4: 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port- 
folia 

The  snbjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrafe<l 
paintings,  the  figures  sre  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  a^ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  witli  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  In  our  catalogue. 

Price,  80  rente  each,  or  $1  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E,  R.  PELTON,  Pnbllsher, 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  18 
cts.,  or  tree  to  our  customers. 

.  AddroM, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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PRICE  REEUCEO. 


Chambers’S  Encyclopedia, 

A  WCnONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Pagee.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

NEW  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION, 

PRICKS: 


10  vole.,  cloth .  $15  00 

10  “  sheep .  20  00 

10  *'  half  morocco .  25  00 


The  publUhcn  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  imuee  of  “  Chamben’i  Encyclopaedia,’'  which  they 
offer  at  lo  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  ”  Dictionary  of  Univeraal  Knowledge  ”  is  brought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER. — “Upon  its  literary  merits,”  says  a  well-known  critic,  “ its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  repuution  of  its  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  ana  jurispnidcnce,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  meoicint  and  anti^uiti^  biography  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  discussed  here, 
not  in  long  treatises,  out  to  an  extent  sumcient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  srorks  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  tho  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Gilleges,  “Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  6ad  themselves  mentally  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  arc  frequently  calM  upon  to  give  succiiM  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  ompass 
of  a  few  volumss,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  coat  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “Dictiooarv  of  f/xA 
iwrref  Knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  “  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  tM  mends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselve^  and  to  the  cause  of  liieratum,  science,  and  general 
know  ledgn,  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage.” 

Aint  b*  stni  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  »f  price, 

AOKNTS  WANTBO. 

XL  R,  PKLTOIV, 

VxwTobx  Aouct, 

tS  Bond  Bt.,  New  Tork. 
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(£W  aTYLE,  1»10  HpmcKM  Drmwlac  Romb 
Plano.  7  OcUtsi,  Koaewnod  Cat*.  Unat  Powar;  FinaaU 
.ction ;  Carrcd  Tmiaea  and  Conaoles;  BckI  Iron  Frame ;  All  Im- 


IprovemanU,  witli  eorer.  alool.  book  and  mnalc.  Fallf  w^ant'it 

I  Z*x*loo,  Oxxl^r  ^X7a.78 

L-  «  I  ;MIO-SUMMER  OFFERS. 

L  J^Now U roor time  to  order 

PIANOS  Ain>  OROAIi9.  narlnd 
I  largely  Increaaed  mjr  fhcllitiet 

;  JTI A^C£2Sj*  for  mannfacturing,  my  Mld-Snin- 

I  y'^ui  mer  Offeri  for  IWI  are  decidodix 

I  the  lowest  I  have  ever  made. 

>'en  on  onn. 


9ijv  w  VI*""'.  •  Ml  >i« 

etopii  Have  yon  seen  ‘•BeaTTY  '.-P 
BEST”  PAftLOR  ORUANtltis 
a  magniflcent  Instniment,  pricr^ 
only  tlOT.TSrBRATTV’S  »«■«.' 
('SArcL  Oaoiaa.  $97.7.%;  Thb 
-’LOKDOK,"  M  sum*,  6  lull  seta 
Beeda.  only  t«5;  JHE  “PARIS  * 
now  vflirred  tor  BM.  Other  de. 
alrable  new  atyles  Now  Beady. 

PIANOS,  (irand.  Square  and 
rprhrht,  tics  t*  |1,0O<>. - 
Every  Instrument  Is  (ally  amr- 


HEW  STYLE,  No.  2119  PIPE  T0P.| 

_lt  _li  Very  Ua^aoinely  Cased,  and  rroitalna. 

90  StoiHi,  7  Ftill  HeU  Owldea  Tragiic 
Kreds.  Boxed,  with  stool,  bonk  and  Mule, 

Z*x*loo,  oaxly  ^1S0.70. 

HOW  TO  ORDER ;  SSSVSK 

Order.  Bank  Drafts  lU*«rti»tered  Letter  or  by  Expre^ 
rrepeid.  Money  r«*ft]ndc4  and  fYeivht  charges  paid 


Beatty’s  Factory, 

Baibroad  Avt.  k  Beattjf  *1. 


Washl^on.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 
Over  THREE  ACRE.S  Ul 
SPACE.  Inraest  Works  Inttn 

WOBLO  rnsr SHIPS  blSCCT. 


butli  way*  by  BM,  if  not  aa  represent^ 

BQwBc  sure  to  write  for  TUustrated  Catalo^e,  before  purchaBmg  elsewhere. 

_ 'V’^pBI'X^OXliBI  ,^9*0  Alw^Ayai  Tix/oloosxxo. 

j|9*FITE  DOLleAKS  alUiwtsl  to jmy  Tni\*rliii|(  Expenaas  to  thoM  wlu»  coma  and  Mlacttnffiniiiirni  in  peraon. 
FREE  COACU^  WITH  FOLITK ATTENDANT,  MEETS  ALL  TKAlNE.  M^Enicruuumeiit  during  iha  day  Free. 


Address  or  cadi  npoo  PAMEL  F*  BEATTYy  Washin^ODy  New  Jersey# 


D!!METTAURS 

HEADACHE  PILLS 

Dr.  1lfETTAI71t*8  EDEADACHE  PlUA  core  moet  wonderftilly  In  •  very 
short  time  both  (HCK  Mid  NKRTOUS  HEADACHE;  Mid  while  nctlnic  on 
the  nerrona  system,  cleMwe  the  stomnch  of  exeess  of  bile,  producl^  • 
refnlM*  henithy  Motion  of  the  bowels. 

A  fbll  slse  box  of  these  mlonble  PIIXH,  with  fbTI  direetlona  for  •  eom. 
plete  enre,  msdied  to  Miy  nddresa  on  reeelpt  of  nine  three  -eent  poetnse 
stnmps.  For  sale  by  nil  dmnUsts  nt  C5e.  tiole  Proprietors, 

BROWN  CHKmCAE  COHPAlTr.  Bnttlmore,  Md. 


'•r.vnx 
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Dr.  SCOTT’S  ELECTHIC  FLESH  SHUSH. 


ASTONISHING  CURES  I 


n  of  Her  Majedr's  Govemmeiit,  and  many  profntional  prntlriaf 
the  power  of  the  brush,  are  unanimous  in  its  praise,  and  its  Thera- 


Constructed  upon  scientific 


peutic  value  cannot  he  disputed,  having  the  approval  of  numerous  medical  men 
the  ruuU  /sur/tw  Man’  ttudy  mnd  practkt,  it  is  '  .  ■  . 


aa  grateful,  there  b«Mg  no  shock  or  unpleasant  feeling  attending  lU  use.  Always  doing  good,  it  cannot  hann,  and  aside  from  its  curath  • 
pwOT  is  a  beautiful  fli^brt^  (wet  «w  dry),  eleganUy  wed  and  lasting  for  years.  Its  power  can  always  be  tested  by  a  silver  compass 
which  accom^nies  och  brush.  Our  Dr.  Scott's  Electiic  Hair  Brush  having  met  srith  the  same  appreciation  here  which  its  exce&ent 
merits  secined  few  it  in  England,  we  now  introduce  to  the  American  public  his  EJeciiic  Flesh  Brush,  confident  that  it  srill  soon  find  iu  wav 
into  every  household. 

IT  OX7H.US 
Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Gout, 
N^vous  Debility,  Lumbago, 
Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Ma' 
larial  Lameness,  all  Pains 
and  Aches  resulting  from 
Colds,  Impure  Blood,  and  Im* 
paired  Circulation.  It  acts 
quickly  in  Stomach,  Liver, 
and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  is 
a  valuable  assistant  in  their 
Treatment.  It  quickly  Re¬ 
moves  those  “Back  Aches*' 
peculiar  to  LADIES. 

* 

Pr0^»eters  • 

The  Pall  Mail  Electric  AaMoi- 
stion  of  London. 
Imi-Tsrk  Bruch ;  MS  Bnadnt,  I.I. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

ATWOOD’S  rtlARMACY,  Brnadwsv.  I 
New- York,  May  15,  iMt.  f 
/V*.  Sc0tt  ;~1  have  tokl  at  retail 
Dear  my  counter,  durinf;  the  last  few 
■MBths,  over  13,500  worth  of  your 
Electiic  Brushes  at  $3  eo  each.  They 
^▼e  spleodid  satisfaction,  and  many 
Bare  come  boek  aad  buot^ht  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  one.  I  have 
beard  many  customers  praise  them 
hifhlT,  mod  from  my  own  personal 
knowledi^  I  know  of  most  remarka¬ 
ble  cures  attendinff  their  use.  1  cor* 
dially  recommend  diem  to  the  public. 

HfiRMON  W.  ATWOOO. 


the  ha|^>iest  results.  Its  cures  are 
ungiiestiooable.-~DR.  John  Gavbtt 
Gibson,  f.  C.  S. 

**  Better  than  all  liniments  and  em- 
brocabOBa.  We  cannot  too  hMUy 
recoouneod  It  to  the  aflbctetL**^ 
Seerfiemi  GeeJUtie. 

For  some  time  past  I  hare  suffered 
from  Rbeomatism  in  my  knee.  1  tried 
yonr  Brash  and  the  result  astonisfeed 
me  I  In  less  than  three  minutes  the 
pain  dienimared,  aad  1  have  not  had 
It  since.  Wiibinf  to  conrince  myself 
still  further,  1  took  it  to  ray^lacc  ot 
business  and  cured  two  workmen  of 
Neuralgia  aad  a  third  of  Toothache. 
1  am  DOW  satisftad  with  the  rirtne  e# 
your  Brush,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  a  food  word  for  it  to  suflierlaf 
humanity.  Yours  respectfully, 

JBMB  M.  HAU. 

Space  forbids  our  pubUshtaf 
numerabie  letters  of  praise  and  rrad- 
tude  from  those  ustef  our  Brash. 
Where  addresses  are  not  fiven,  they  , 
will  be  fnrnlshed  with  pleasure  on ! 
application. 


A  BEAUTIFTJI  BRUSH,  LASTINO  FOR  YEARS. 

W*  will  memi  k  trial,  gaat-gakl,  aa  receipt  ef  S3.00,  which  wrill  he  retaraetl  If  aet  aa  regrearnte^. 

•  ***  CCTia  extra  and  we  guarantee  Mdie  delivery  into  your  hands;  or  will  send  it  by  expreaa,  C.  O.  D..  at  your  expense,  x 

^vilcge  of  exanunation ;  but  expre stage  adds  considerably  to  your  coat.  Or  request  your  neatest  Dnggist  or  Fancy  Store jo  obtain 
y  you,  and  be  atin  Dr.  Soo^ t  name  it  on  the  box.  Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  OEO.  A,  SOOTT,  84S 


Asanta  Wanted  in  arary  town.  Send  for  circular  of  Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Hair  Bnish. 

f  h  IfTlfthl  attfm/t  kat  bttn  mtuU  ta  put  aa-caUtd  " EUctre  Magnttic"  Brtahtt  upon  tkt  markot,  but  the 

II  I  ||_|  IS  _  Pml.OjffUo  mmtkeritut  at  Wathington  hmvt  pubHtktd  tkt  company  at  a  fraud,  n't  Iktrrfi^  caution 
.  .  a  WAV  a  (if  f>ubUc  it  bt  carfful  that  "Dr.  Scoff  t”  namt  it  an  the  box  and  "EUctric"  on  tkt  Brutk.  Ourt 
V  wf  tatre,  imt  a  part  Brittk  Brutk. 

MENTION  THIS  MAGAZINE 
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A*  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE*8 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  repiAation  for  salubrity  ciaimed  for  it 

For  sale  hy  all  Druggists  and  Grocers, 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


HOLMAN’S  PAD 

Acts  by  Absorption  through  the  Nerve  Forces  and  the  Ctrculation. 

Dk.  HOLMAK'S  pad  U  Um  ORIOIlfAX.  AlTD  OITLT  OXHVIlfR  CVRATITM  SAD,  the  a«iy 
romady  that  hM  an  boneatly-acqnired  to  nae  Uw  UUa-word  PAD  "  hi  connection  with  a  tteatinent  for 
cbronh;  diaeaaea  of  Uw  STOMACH,  llrBtt,  BPLXBlf,  and  MALARIAL,  BLOOD-POUOMXSQ. 

HOLMAN'S  PAD  baa  aocb  complete  control  orer  the  moat  peniatent  CBRORIC  DI8RABR8  of  the 
STOMACH  toA  LIVRR,  inclndins  JjmiGasriOM.  aU  forma  of  DT8PRP8IA,  BILIOV8  and 
SICK  HEADACHES,  MERVOUB  PROBTRATIOJf  and  SLEEPLESSXESS,  aa  to  AMPLY 
inatUV  the  eminent  ProflutT  hi(b  anooninm :  IT  IB  NSABKH  A  UN1VXB8AL  PANACKA  THAN 

AinrTHlNO  IN  MSDICINB. 


Holnnnn**  Aww*.  tlTer,  nnS  SCoim  • 
sch  Pn4,  For  Mmlarim,  Awate,  and 
8t«n,meh  troobles.  PKICH  tS.OO. 
Hnlmnn’n  Special  Pi^  Adapted  to 
old  chronic  caaea.  $S.OO. 

Holmtaa’a  Splcca  Belt.  For  atabborn 
caaea  of  eniarsed  Spleen  and  unyielding  Lirer 
andfStomach  troublee.  $&.00. 

Holnaan’a  Innint*a  Pad.  Forailmenta 
of  Infanta  and  Children.  fl.60. 
■alanaa^a  AMomlaal  Pad.  For 
Vt«rimr,  Owmrimn,  and  Bladder  troahlea. 
$5.00. 

HalaaaB’a  Renal  or  Kidney  Pad. 

For  Kidney  Complainta.  $it.OO. 


Holnaan’n  Pectoral  Pad.  For  afler* 
Uona  of  Uie  Cheat  and  Lnnga.  $S.OO. 

Holnaan’a  ASeorntlre  Rodlclnal 
Body  PI  aater.  Irc  beat  plaatar  in  the 
world.  Porona  on  Robber  baala.  85c. 

Holnaan^a  Abeorwtlre  Redlclnal 
Foot  Plaaters.  For  Cold  Feet,  Head¬ 
aches,  and  Sluggiah  CircnlaUoa.  (Per  pair) 
S5c. 

ASaoryClon  Salt  fl»r  Medicated 

Bathe.  For  Colds,  Rhemnatiam,  and  all 
caaea  where  a  medicated  Bath  la  needed,  also 
an  ezoellant  foot-bath.  Par  %  lb.  package. 
t5c. 


PBR  SAliB  BT  AIjI.  DRVSKIISTS,  or  aent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pries.  The  ABSORP¬ 
TION  SALT  it  not  “  mailable.”  and  most  be  aent  by  expteea  at  Pn^aeer's  expense. 

Beware  of  all  bojrna  Pads  only  made  to  aell  on  the  repnution  of  the  genuine. 

See  that  each  Padbears  the  Prlwnte  Rerenne  StnnaF  of  the  HOLMAN  PAD  COMPANY,  with  above 
Trade-Mark  printed  in  green. 

Dn.  HOI^AN'S  adviee  ia  free.  Fell  treatiae  aent  free  on  applIcaUon.  Addreaa 

P,  0.  Box  2112.  HOLMAN  PAD  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BBMOVAl.  NOTICB.  -We  have  removed  to  the  large  ai»d  commodious  offleea  on  the  ilrat  floor  of  the 
New  Iron  Front  Building,  T44  Broad  wny,  cor.  Aetor  Place. 

There  are  auitable  rooma  for  the  reception  of  ladies,  in  which  Dr.  Houtan  attends  peraonaliy,  to  give  free  oon- 
rnltation  and  advice,  daily,  from  11  a.n.  Beqiectfnily,  HOLMAN  PAD  CO. 
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PUBLISHER'S  MISCELLANY, 


HUMAN  TREES. 

A  MOST  ingenious  device  to  escape  capture  is 
that  shown  by  the  Rheel  robbers  of  India.  It 
often  happens  that  a  band  of  these  robbers  are 
pursued  by  mounted  Englishmen,  and,  unable 
to  reach  the  jungle,  find  themselves  about  to  be 
overtaken  upon  one  of  those  open  plains  which 
have  been  cleared  by  fire,  the  only  shelter  in  sight 
being  the  blackened  trunks  or  leafless  branches 
of  small  trees  that  perished  in  the  flames.  For 
men  so  skilled  in  posturing  this  is  shelter 
enough.  Quickly  divesting  themselves  of  their 
scanty  clothing,  they  scatter  it  with  their  plun¬ 
der  in  small  piles  over  the  plain,  covering  them 
with  their  round  shields,  so  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  lumps  of  earth,  and  attract  no 
attention.  This  accomplished  they  snatch  up 
a  few  sticks,  throw  their  body  into  a  contorted 
position,  and  stand  or  crouch  immovable  until 
their  unsuspicious  enemies  have  galloped  by. 
When  all  is  safe  they  quickly  pick  up  their 
spoil  and  proceed  upon  their  way.  The  Rev. 
J.  D.  Woods  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  marvellous  mimics.  I  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  ;  “  Before  the  English  had  become  used  to 
these  mancbuvres,  a  very  luaicrous  incident  oc¬ 
curred.  An  officer,  with  a  party  of  horse,  was 
chasing  a  small  body  of  Bheel  robbers,  and 
was  fast  overtaking  them.  Suddenly  the  rob¬ 
bers  ran  behind  a  rock  or  some  such  obstacle, 
which  hid  them  for  a  moment,  and  when  the 
soldiers  came  up  the  men  had  mysteriously  dis. 
appeared.  After  an  unavailing  search,  the 
officer  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  beside  a 
clump  of  scorched  and  withered  trees  ;  and  the 
day  being  very  hot,  he  took  off  his  helmet  and 
hung  it  on  a  branch  by  which  he  was  standing. 
The  branch  in  question  turned  out  to  be  the 
leg  of  a  Bheel,  who  burst  into  a  scream  of 
laughter,  and  flung  the  astonished  officer  to  the 
ground.  The  clump  of  scorched  trees  sud¬ 
denly  became  metamorphosed  into  men,  and 
the  whole  party  dispersed  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  before  the  Englishmen  could  recover 
from  their  surprise,  carrying  with  them  the 
officer’s  helmet  by  way  of  trophy.” — Exchange. 


port  for  the  Medical  Record,  Vol.  13,  No.  23. 
(Extract  from  the  report.)  “  Answers  to  this 
question  differed  with  the  residence  of  the 
physician  —  the  country  and  city  manifesting 
each  its  peculiar  needs.  The  mother’s  milk  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  for  the  infant, 
but  even  when  this  is  abundant,  it  may  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  for  the  individual  living  on  it, 
and  a  substitute  be  necessary.  Country  prac¬ 
titioners  recommend  cow’s  milk  as  the  best 
substitute,  while  many  in  cities  and  towns 
speak  highly  of  condensed  milk.  Of  the  prep¬ 
arations  so  various  and  so  highly  commended 
by  those  who  put  them  on  the  market,  the 
Imperial  Granum  seems  to  hol^  the  first  place 
in  the  estimation  of  medical  observers.  All 
agree  in  condemning  the  use  of  nursing- 
tubes  as  unclean,  even  with  the  best  of  care.” 

jEolian  Harp. — Professor  Dennebecq,  noik 
of  Rochester,  who  made  the  great  iEolian  harp 
for  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  is  finishing  a 
smaller  though  improved  one  for  Mr.  Ellwan- 
ger,  of  the  former  city.  The  big  harp  on  the 
tower  of  the  Sorbonne  is  twenty-five  feet  long. 
The  one  he  is  finishing  is  only  seven  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  but  it  is  so  arranged  on 
a  pivot  that  a  handsome  wind  vane  keeps  it 
always  in  such  position  that  the  breeze,  if  there 
be  any,  sweeps  its  strings.  The  body  of  the 
instrument  is  of  imported  wood — maple  and 
Norway  pine  ;  the  strings  are  metal.  The 
work  of  tuning  it  was  done  in  the  night,  the 
noises  from  the  street  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  maker  to  tune  it  accurately  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

Paper  Produce.  —  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  paper  is  pro¬ 
duced  annually  ;  one  half  of  which  is  used  for 
printing,  a  sixth  for  writing,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  coarse  paper  for  packing  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  United  States  alone  produces 
yearly  20u,ooo  tons  of  paper,  averaging  17 
pounds  per  head  for  its  population.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  comes  next  with  about  12  pounds  per 
head  ;  the  educated  German  takes  8  pounds, 
the  Frenchman  7  pounds  ;  while  the  Italian, 
Spaniard,  and  Russian  take  respectively  3 
pounds,  li  ,.ounds,  and  i  pound  annually,  the 
consumption  of  paper  being  roughly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  education  and  the  intellectual 
and  political  activity  of  the  people. — Leisure 
Hour. 


The  Feeding  of  Infants. — This  subject 
was  discussed  at  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  at  Spring  Lake,  New 
Jersey,  May  28  and  29,  1878.  Special  re¬ 


Puhlisher^s  Miscellany . 


CONDENSATION  IN  POETICAL  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS. 

Hail  to  thee,  sweet  and  gentle-breathing 

: 

Birds  at  thy  coming  grateful  welcome  sing ; 
Melts  now  the  widespread  listening,  crystal 
snow  ; 

Streams  locked  in  icy  bonds  begin  to  /low. 
KEFINED  AND  CONDENSED. 

Hail,  spring, 

Birds  sing. 

Melts  snow. 

Streams  flow. 

The  Newly-Opened  Pyramids. — Five  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  there  was  a  busy  scene  on  the 
banks  of  the  sacred  Nile  near  to  the  holy  city 
of  Memphis.  •  Men  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  i 
with  stones  and  building  materials,  and  on 
the  broad  river  were  the  great  barges  and  ! 
floats  which  bore  the  stone  hewn  in  the  distant 
quarries  to  construct  the  pyramid  or  last  rest¬ 
ing-place  of  the  newly-crowned  Pharaoh, 
Merira  Pepi.  By  that  strange  mingling  of 
present  and  future — that  union  of  life  and  death 
which  was  ever  before  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
be  he  god-like  Pharaoh  or  the  poor  peasant — 
the  great  work  of  life  was  the  preparation  of 
the  abode  of  death.  Simuluneously,  as  the 
costly  fabric  of  the  palace  rose  above  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city  of  Mennefcr,  “  the  good  land,” 
there  rose  above  the  tombs  in  the  land  of  the 
departed — “  the  good  abode”  or  resting-place 
of  the  king  when  life  was  over.  Pepi,  the  third 
monarch  of  the  Sixth  of  Egypt's  dynasties, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  3230  years  be> 
fore  the  Christian  era  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
decree  gone  forth  that  he  was  king,  than  there 
was  issued  also  the  order  to  begin  the  life-work 
of  the  erection  of  the  royal  tomb.  For  more 
than  five  thousand  years  has  that  tomb  and 
pyramid  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
now  the  spade  of  the  explorer  has  removed 
the  cloak  of  sand  and  debris  which  covered  its 
entrance,  and  the  walls  and  corridors  arc 
found  covered  with  texts,  which  will  reveal  to 
us  the  pious  prayers  to  be  offered  to  the  gods 
.  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  king.  Side  by 
side  with  the  tomb  of  this  monarch  rose  that 
of  his  son,  Merenra,  or  Horemsaf,  and  this 
house  of  death  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Kha-nefer,  or  ”  fair  arising,”  has  guarded 
more  zealously  the  treasure  committed  to  its 
keeping  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  spoiler 
had  entered  the  house  of  the  departed,  and 
stripped  the  bodies  of  the  jewels,  and  the  talis- 
manic  ornaments.  The  sarcophagus  of  Pepi 
was  empty,  but  that  of  the  son  still  contained 
the  body  which,  so  many  years  ago,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  its  keeping. — Builder. 


Growth  of  Timber.— As  the  result  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and  from  the  testimony  of  reliable 
men,  the  following  is  about  the  average  growth 
in  twelve  years  of  the  leading  desiiablc  varie¬ 
ties  of  timber,  when  planted  in  belts  or  groves 
and  cultivated  ;  White  maple,  i  foot  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  30  feet  high  ;  ash,  leaf  maple  or  box 
elder,  i  foot  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high  ; 
white  willow,  1^  foot  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
high  ;  yellow  willow,  foot  in  diameter  and 
35  feet  high  ;  Lombardy  poplar,  10  inches  in 
diameter  and  40  feet  high  ;  blue  and  white  ash 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  25  feet  high  ;  black 
walnut  and  butternut,  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  feet  high. 

A  MAN  was  found  lying  unconscious  under  a 
tree  the  other  day  with  three  ribs  broken  and 
a  severe  gash  in  his  left  cheek.  In  his  pocket 
was  found  a  little  book  entitled  ”  How  to 
Avoid  Accidents,  and  What  to  Do  when  They 
Occur.”  The  injured  man  evidently  forgot 
that  he  had  the  timely  little  volume  about  him. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Fretuk  Revolution.  Volume  II.  The 
Jacobin  Conquest.  By  Hippolyte  Adolphe 
Taine,  D.C.L.  Translated  by  John  Durand. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  fir*  Co.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  547.  Price,  $2. 5a 

The  American  Version  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  •w'vda  the  Readings  and  Renderings 
preferred  by  the  American  Committee  of  Re¬ 
vision  Incorporated  into  the  Text  by  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.  New  York  :  Fords, 
Howard  &•  Hulbert.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  495. 
Price,  $1. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.  By  James 
Sully.  VoL  XXXIII.  of  the  "  International 
Science  Series.”  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  fir* 
Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  372.  Price,  |i. 50. 

The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Hocking  V'al- 
ley.  Being  an  Account  of  its  Coals,  Iron  Ores, 
Blast-Furnaces,  and  Railroads.  With  a  Map. 
By  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.D.  Boston:  S.  E. 
Cassino.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  152.  Price,  75  cts. 

Revised  Odd-fellowship,  Illustrated.  The 
Complete  Manual  of  L^ge  artd  Encampment, 
and  the  Rebekak  Degree.  With  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Order.  Chicago  :  £%ra  A 
Cook.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  282.  Price,  ft. 

The  iMtaniste  of  St.  Jacobi’s.  By  CATH¬ 
ARINE  Drew.  “  Leisure  Hour  Series.”  New 
York;  Henry  Holt  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp. 
312.  Price,  |i. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

('«mpowd  of  the  Nerre>f  irinir  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  W'lTH  THE  BEST  RE- 
8ULT8  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHADSTION,  OB 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTYVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  alt  ly  DnuiM  or  lad,  $1.  F.  cross  Y  CO.,  664  a  666  sixth  Axenne,  New  York. 
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ORIODTAL  8TICKDI0  8ALVZ. 

The  gmiaiiia  uticl*.  BiUblithed  18S9- 


Now  pat  np  by  the  grendeon  of  Peleg 
White.  Ttie  most  wondemi  eelve  In  the  world. 

Price,  W  cenU.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

V.  D.  R.  DOTT,  Sole  Prop’r,  P.  O.  Box  1000,  New  Tork. 
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8  DOUAM  PES  DOZEN. 

BY  EOCKWOOD, 

17  UNKM  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Kockwood  givee  peraonal 
attention  to  the  poains  of  aitten 
(Mm  B  to  4  o'clock  dally. 


BITTERS 


The  most  efflcaclona  Brain  fbod  known  to 
■cience.  For  Kidney  and  Bladder,  for  Dya. 
pepaia,  for  Liver  Complaint,  uee  Damlaiut 
Bitten.  Recommended  by  all  reputable 
phyeiciane. 


Bell’s  artel  nools.” 

Cures  Malaria,  and  in  the  best  Tonic  knoum. 

Leading  Ptayticiana  preecribe  Van  Beil't  “Rye 
and  Rock  “  in  all  Lang  difeaece.  For  lale  by  dmg- 
gisU  and  grocera,  at  $1  per  large  bottle.  Sea  that 
thla  eignatore  la  on  label. 


NOW  READY. 


A  GENERAL  INDEX 


Eclectic  Magazine, 

[From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  diacoant),  paper,  $2.75  ; 
doth,  $3.  Parchaaera  will  pleaae  remit  with 
order.  Addreaa 

Q,  r.  IITIDEX, 


MAJOR  SERF  A  PINTO’S  GREAT  WORK. 

HOW  ICROMD  AFRICA: 


FBOX  THB  aTLAimO  TO  VEX  UTDlkX  OCEaM,  TBBOUOB 

vxKMowif  ooukteim;  DisoovaaT  or  the 
oaxAT  XAiiansi  arrLxrxxTB,  arc. 

BY  MAJOR  SERPA  PINTO. 

/ 

WUA  UiCua-poge  and  llS  half-pagt  and  tmalUr  7B«e- 
traiUm$,  IS  tmaU  Map*  and  1  larp*  on*.' 

Two  voU.,  too,  *xtra  doth,  $7. 

I  “The  narrative  la  fall  of  intereet  and  excitement.''— 
London  Titne*,l 


•*  WUl  be  Bent  by  mail,  postpaid,  or  ^receipt  of  the 
price, 


BANCOR,  (MAINE. 


E.  R.  PELTON, 

US  Bond  Streot,  Jfett  Tork, 


Edirtic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


LIEBIG  CO;S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC. 

HIGHEST  MEDALS  AT  LEADING  EXPOSITIONS. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  SCHOOL. 


liD«t«  phanucentfcal  products  end  worthy  of  the  rec 
onimeiidstions  given  to  them  by  both  komoroiiethk 
Slid  allopsthic  jniimaU.’'— [Edilurisl  in  the 
HonutapaUiie  Ottunxtr.  hy  Professor  B.  A.  Lodge, 
It.D.,  &-truil,  Mich.  ] 

*'It  hM  more  tlmn  rcelined  my  exprctatlonv,"  says 
ProfetMr  Duncan  Campbell,  M.D.,  Preeideiit  Roysl 
CobefS  of  Physicians  and  Snveuns,  Member  Oeaentl 
CouMil  University  ofEdinbuig,  etc. 

“My  patients  derive  marked  and  decided  beneUt  from 
it,”  says  ProfeAor  John  M.  Obnochan.  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Surgeon  in  Chief  State  Bmigrant  Huapltals ;  Professor 
Surgery  If.  T.  Med.  College,  etc. 

pRoraaaoa  i,  C.  Iahardt,  M.D.,  of  Baeannah,  Oa.. 
President  State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Professor 
at  Oglethorpe  UniTersity,  Member  Atbenee  Royal  de 
Bruxelles,  etc.,  etc.,  says:  “The  results  obtained  by 
me  from  its  use  In  my  practice  are  Indeed  flattering.” 

WHAT  IS  COCA  f 

The  firat  feply  Is  that  rr  is  aor  Ooroa. 

CwnoDovt  Oneon  (United  States  Exploring  Bzpedi 
tloa  of  the  Amazon)  says :  “Tb)-  Coca  has  nmpertle* 
so  marvellous  that  It  enables  the  Indians,  without  any 
ether  nouriabment  the  wWie,  to  perform  forced 
marches  of  flve  or  sia  days.  It  is  so  bracing,  atimu- 
lanLand  tonic,  that  ^  the  use  of  it  alone  they  will 
perform  Jonmeys  of  Sio  miles  wlthont  appearing  in 
tha  least  fatigued.” 

Da.  Wn.  8.  SaaBLa,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  aays:  “The 
effect  of  the  Cera  upon  the  human  syintm  border- 
upon  the  marvellous,  and  if  not  clearly  authenticated 
by  writers  of  andoubted  veracity  wonM  be  altogether 
beyond  belief.'' 

Bn  RoBXitT  Chustisox,  M.O.,  LL.1).,  F.R.8.,  Phy 
aiclan  to  Her  Majesty  the  ^neen,  Pitwident  Roysl 
British  Association,  etc.,  says;  “The  properties  of 
the  Coca  are  the  most  remanable  of  any  known  to 
the  medical  world.  From  repeated  personal  trials  I 
am  convinced  that  ita  uae  u  highly  benefleial  and 
tonic.” 

PBorassoK  Grasulla,  of  the  Roval  University  of 
Seville,  says:  “Coca  seenu  to  prolong  Hta ;  longev 
ity,  among  its  users,  is  the  rule,  and  not,  as  with  us, 
the  exception.  They  are  also  freer  trom  disease.” 
PaorassonJ.  J.  Var  Tshittm  (  •  Travels  in  Pero  ”)aajs  : 
“  Setting  aside  ail  extravagant  and  visionary  notices, 
1  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  Coca  is  very 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  In  anpporl  of  this 
oonclnaion,  1  Riay  refer  to  the  anmeroas  examples  of 
longevity  aaxing  Indian*,  who,  from  boyhood,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  maatleating  Coes  nree  times  s 
day.  Cases  are  not  nnfreqnent  of  Indiana  attaining 
the  great  age  of  130  years,  and  these  men,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  conaamatioii,  must,  in  the  coarse  of 
their  lives,  have  chewed  not  lesa  than  3700  lbs.  of  the 
leaf,  and  retained  the  moat  perfect  health  and  vigor." 

Liebig  Co.’a  Coca  Beef  Tonic  has  been  naed  with  the  moat  flattering  reaulta  In  aO  forme  of  dahillty,  broken 
down  dlgaatlen,  dyspepsia.- hlUoaaneaa.  malaria,  nervous  affectlona,  nervous  and  Mek  headache,  palpit^m  and 
ether  heart  affections,  asthma,  female  aebilities,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  benefit  the  most  shattered  ana  enfeebled,  re 
Invigorata  the  aged  and  Infirm,  and  infuse  new  viulity  into  sickly  children  and  infants.  It  embodies  the  nutritive 
almneBti  of  the  masealar  fibra,  blood,  bona,  and  brain  of  carefnlly-aelected  boUocka,  combined  with  the  nneqnalled 
tonic  powera  of  the  Coca  and  a  choice  quality  of  Sherry  Wine. 

It  Is  gratefully  refreshing  and  restorative  after  prolonged  mental  and  physical  strain.  It  la  plaaaant  and  agree 
abl^  andla  readify  fetnhied  oy  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Dr.  McBean  (BruM  Mtdioal  JtmnuU)  found  it  of  great 
aervloe  In  consumption.  Baron  Von  Hnmboldt  aays  he  has  never  known  a  case  of  consnmplion  or  sstbma  among 
thoaaaocaatoaadtoltaBas,  and  that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  retaialng  their  mental  and  physical  fscnltlas  to  the 
(Oomof). 

.  Sold  by  all  Druggiata.  Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

Preparmi  only  by  the  Lidrig  Laboratory  and  Chemieal  Works  Co., 

NEW  YORK.  PARIS.  AND  LONDON. 

J.  L.  BERG  k  CO.,  Sous  Aoents,*  60  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

N.B.— Coca  Beef  Took  la  not  a  secret  patent  remedy,  nor  does  it  claim  to  core  all  the  evils  fleahTis  heir  to. 
It  la  prepared  froas  rggnlar  phannacenUral  ingredienta,  and  tha  patlrct  form  ta  which  it  la  now  offered  to  the 
pabUc  ia  dne  to  tiM  ooiAincd  experiments  of  leading  phyaiciaas. 


[From  the  If.  Y.  iltdieal  JOernal.'] 

**  The  RMdirat  profeasion  ia  nalnrally .  and  very  prop¬ 
erly  so.  conservative  in  its  acceptance  of  new  theories, 
ana  especially  so  when  extruvagsnt  claim*  are  made  in 
behalf  of  nnknown  or  comparatively  unknown  reme¬ 
dies.  Especially  rclnctani  nave  many  been  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Coca.  The  powers  claimed  for  it  have 
•eemed  quite  incredible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  wlthont  so  much  ss  ■  second  ilionght. 
hsd  not  inch  men  ss  Hnmboldt,  Christison  and  otiier 
equally  eminent  sdentlsts.  travellers,  and  physicians, 
lent  their  names  to  it.  The  Liebig  Company  new  offer 
it  to  th«  ptofessioa  in  a  form  whhm  preMiits  maay  ad¬ 
vantages.  Thus  it  is,  furinslanoa.  well  anderetiioo  that 
the  active  principle  of  the  eoca  leaf  is  extremely  vola¬ 
tile,  sod  that  it  is,  io  audMuenca.  quite  or  wholly 
w  urihleas  whea  it  reaches  ns.  Tlie  Liebig  Coihiaaiiy  over¬ 
come  this  by  using  in  their  CacaBsef  Tonic  otily  tha  fluid 
extmet,  prepared  direcuy  from  the  freshiy-pichad  leaf 
(which  grows  on  their  plantations  In  Soath  Amarica). 
Tha  baaf  contaiiMfl  in  the  tonic  ia  frain  Mrsfnlly- 
aalacted  baalthy  hcnoclca  and  contains  a  much  krger 
per  centum  of  altRHWlroM  and  nutritive  elemanta  than 
Is  to  be  found  in  other  buef  tonics  and  extracts.  The 
Coen  and  Beef  are  dissolved  in  a  choice  qnallty  of 
Sherry  Wine.  The  endoraements  of  numerous  meaicsl 
men  of  promiaeoee.  wtio  have  used  it,  whicli  the  Liebig 
Company  display  in  their  ofllcea,  also  indicale  that  ft 
has  merita.”  ^ 

“It  is  far  superior  to  tlie  fashionable  and  iUnsive 
preparations  of  bebr  wine  snd  iron.”  says  Profesaor 
F.  W.  Hurt,  M.D..  LL.D.,  of  N.  T.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  St.  PMrabnrt , 
Kussia.  etc.,  etc. 

“  The  profeasion  ought  to  beorhi  mind  that  the  Liebig 
Company  prepare  a  (fenuine  Extract  of  Witch  Haau 
(the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-appreciated), 
and  in  ordering  the  remedy  be  sore  to  deMgnate  the 
preparation  deaued,  otherwise  a  worthless  article  may 
be  obtained.  • 

“  The  same  fliua  also  prepares  a  most  natfui  snd  con¬ 
venient  nutrient  tonio— Coca  Beef  Tonic — which  baa 
Justly  recalved  the  highest  commsudation.  We  have 
naed  both  of  theae  preparsiions  with  the  moet  satis¬ 
factory  results.”— [Editorial  in  Homaopathie  Time*. 
editad  by  Profesaor  Egbait  Onemsey,  A.  K.  Hills,  ana 
J.  B.  Gilbert.] 

“  The  Liebig  (Company  are  supplying  the  profeasion 
with  a  numbta  of  vary  uaetuf  pecparatioui,  among 
which  we  mention  with  special  favor  thair  Oats  Bcaf 
Tonic,  as  wall  adapted  to  low  otaira  of  tkeaysarm  where 
0  nntritiva,  stimstating  and  tonic  agent  it  required."— 
r^itorial  In  Soutktm  Mtdioal  Bteoni,  AUania,  Ua.,  by 
Profetaur  R.  C.  Word,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Soathern 
Medical  College.] 

“  The  Liebig  Laboratory  preparations  shoold  not  be 
confounded  with  any  paiaat  noatrama  They  arc  legiu 
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PEARL'a  WHITE  GLY< 


EcUctie  Magazine  Advertiser. 


SIRS.  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM.  OF  LYNN.  MASl. 


kuhsd  w<»»4«rnil  anrin—,  amd  aa  Imma—a 
aala  in  arery  part  at  tha  Oonntry.  In  haa- 
dredaofoaaaa  Ithaaenrad  wharaaU  alaa  kad 
IkUad.  It  la  mild,  bat  aSelent,  CEBTAIH 
tM  m  ACTION,  bathaimleaa  InaU  oaaaa. 

tyItalaaaaaa,Otaaaa«kaaa  aadglTaaNaw 
Ufa  to  all  tha  Important  organa  of  tha  body. 
Tha  natoral  aotion  of  tha  Xidnajra  la  raatorad . 
Tha  liitrer  la  oleonaad  of  all  diaaaae.  and  tha 
Bowela  moTa  firaely  and  boaltlifnUy.  In  thla 
waytha  worst  dJoaaaaa  ara  aradloated  from 
thaajratem. 

As  It  has  haen  prorad  br  thouaanda  that 


la  a  Poaittra  Cora 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’S 

TS9ETAn.C  COUFOUin). 


Ikrall  thaaaPalafril  Oamplalata  aad  Waakaoaaaa 
aaeammoa  taaarkoatfrmala  papnlatlaa. 

It  win  cnra  antlraly  tha  woist  fonn  of  FamalaCam* 
phdnta,  aU  ovarian  trnablaa,  Icflamaaatlon  and  tloarar 
Uon,  railing  and  Dbplaoamcnta,  and  tha  conarqaant 
Spinal  Waakncaa,  and  la  particnlarlF  adaptad  to  tka 
Cbanga  of  Ufa. 

It  win  dlaaotra  and  arpal  toman  froaa  tha  ntarnsla 
an  aarlg  ataga  of  davalopnenL  Tho  tntdencF  to  can- 
eorona  komors  there  la  cbaciced  TarFipaedllF  by  Ita  uoa. 

R  imnona  fklntnaaa,  flatnlancF,  dettroTaall  crarlag 
for  aUmnlanta,  and  rallcTea  waalcneaa  of  tho  atomach. 
It  enraa  Bloating,  Haadacliaa,  Karroua  Proatratlon, 
Oanaral  DaMUtj,  glaiirlaaaaiaa,  Deprasalon  and  ladl- 
gaatioa. 

That  faaUng  of  baarlng  down,  canalng  pain,  weight 
and  baefcaeba,  la  alwaja  permanentljr  cored  by  its  use. 

It  win  at  all  thnsa  and  naderallcircumatanceaartln 
karmonp  with  the  lawa  that  govern  the  female  ajratem. 

For  tha  eoraof  Kldnaj  Oomptalnta  of  either  aas  this 
Oompoond  la  nnsarpaascd. 

LTDIA  E.  PINEHAX'fl  TEGETABLE  COX- 
POCNDls  prepared  at  tSS  and  t3S  Western  Avenue, 
Ignn,llaaa  Piiae$t.  BUbotUaafortA  Sent  bj  mall 
In  the  form  of  pUla,  also  In  tha  form  of  locanires,  on 
receipt  of  prlea,  SI  par  bos  for  altber.  Mra.  Pinkham 
fraslpanawera  aU  letters  of  Inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
lat.  Address  as  above.  Mrntitm  CAle  ibper. 


Bo  family  shoold  ha  wlthont  LTDIA  E  FINXHAICS 
LIVER  PTTJJt.  They  euia  eonatlpatlon,  billon eneee, 
and  torpidity  of  the  Uver.  X  cents  per  box. 
or  8*14  by  oil  DrnggiaU.  *^0 


6RAEFENBERG 

Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  Drnggiots. 

25  CENTS  PSS  BOX. 

PIL.L.S 


r  r  ^  /A  Aseuta’  proat  per  vreeh.  Will 
^3n  n  n  Rtuvc  It  ur  forteit  »&UU.  Uatflt  and 
w  e  w  w  sample  worth  ks  free.  Addrees 
JE.  O.  BIDSOUT  A  CO.  10  &trclajr  SL,  New  Tork. 


iKIDNEY-WORTi 


f  KIDNEY-WORTf 


KIDNEY-WORT 


la  the  moot  eObetaal  raaedy  tor  oleanaing  the 
system  of  all  morbid  eeeratlona.  It  ahonUlba 
naad  In  rvary  boaashald  oa  a 

SPRING  MEDICINE. 

Always  oures  BrUOUSKESS,  cONn’X'JJrA- 
TlON.nLaB  and  oU  nXAUI  Ptaaaaaa, 
la  pot  wp  in  Dry  Tegatoble  Pome,  in  tin  caaa 

one  package  of  wUeh  makes  t  quarts  mediclna, 
Abo  la  UgaM  Farm,  vary  Oanaaagrated  f<w 
the  coareiilanoe  of  tboae  who  laiiaatimdlly  pea- 
para  tt.  ft  acta  ic«A  equal  ePeieneg  fa  eflSer/oim. 

on  iTorTuim  dbcoout.  nucAOi,** 
WKLLA,  UCIAKDSOB  ACa.,  Prop’*, 
(Win  saad  the  dry  po<d-paid.)  St'EtIWITOV,  Tf, 


KIDNEY.-WORTi 


THE  GREAT  CURE 

FOB 

BHEBMATISM 

Aa  it  is  ftw  an  dtawwaa  at  tha  KIDNEYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  olaanaaa  tha  ayatem  at  tha  acrid  polsoB 
that  oonacs  tha  dreadful  anSbrlag  wbioh 
only  tho  vtatioea  of  Aheomatkem  oon  rooliaa. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  the  weaat  Ihima  of  Ehia  tarriblo  dlBeaae 
hava  bsan  quickly  raUavad,  tat  a  short  tirno 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


8 


Ecl6ctic  MagaaAnt  AdverttMr. 


SELTZCK 


THE  PEERLESS  LIQUID  DENTIFRICE. 


SOZODONT. 

A  «RATEFri.  OnOR, 


SOZODONT. 


Indicative  or  health  and  parity,  ia  I 
commanicated  to  the  month  by  the  I 
aromatic  SOZODONT.  which 


THE  BELLES  OF  rus  S*CI'’TT 


Prefer  8  O  Z  O  D  O  N  T  to  every 


other  article  for  the  TKKI^y  be- 
cauae  nothing  rendera  thoae  oma- 
manta  of  the  mouth  ao  ipoUeoa,  or 
impaiia  aach  an  ■greewble  odor 


to  the  breath.  Moreover,  ex¬ 


perience  proves  the  article  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  wholeMDie,  which  cannot  be 
I  said  of  all  dentifrices. 

Dealers  in  Fancy  CoodSt  Drug*,  Perfumery,  etc.,  all  keep  It. 

Medal.  Parts.  1878. 

LUf  I  I  9  The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
^a^»  351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

KEL  Sold  throughout  the  world. 


aa  radiant  aa  puli.hed  porcelain,  and 
conUlns  no  ingredient  that  is  not 
highly  beiieaciiu  to  both  gnms  and 
teeth. 

The  l.yrlc  and  Drmaaatle  pro- 
feaaiona  are  loud  in  their  praiaea  of 

SOZODttNT. 


anr  not 

WEAR  OUT. 

O  ^T^I^^^^watehmaSen^^m^,  10  eta.  Cirealan 
OUbU  nap  J.  8.  BIRCH  «  od  .  HDoySt-jr.T. 

r  n  All  Oold,  Chromo  A  LHhonaph  Cards  (No  %  Alike). 
uU  Name  on,  10c.  (Tuirron  Bkoa.,  Cllntonville,  Conn. 


r  n  All  Chromo  Cards,  New  and  Elegant  designs.  Boii- 
uU  qnrt  of  Flowers,  Pond  Lilies,  Sea-view,  Fruit, 
Violeta,  Cnpids,  etc.,  name  on,  10c. 

Stab  PBiwnne  Oo.,  Northford.  Ct. 
Flf  CardarChroBK),  Motto.  Roaes,  etc.,  all  new  style, 
nil  name  on,  10c.  Agenta'  samples,  lOe. 

O.  A.  Sraiito,  Northford,  Ct. 


rn  AH  Oold,  Chromo  A  LHhmiraph  Cards  (Not  Alike).  aUnotne  on.  iw-  Agents’ samples,  l«.  ^ 

OU  Name  on,  l()t  Cunron  BBoa.,  Cllntonville,  Conn.  I _ Q,  A.  Bmme.  Northford,  Ct. 

HOTEL  GUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS. _ 

ALABAMA.  _  _  _ 

T'HE:  CELEBRATELk  BEOUNfT  MINTERAE  HPBIMCAH, 

HOTELS  JACKSON, 

JAMES  E.  8HEBMAN,  PROPRIETOR, 

Immediately  on  the  line  of  the  Loninvllle  and  NaaliTille  Railroad,  thirty-four  milet  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  amidst  the  most  romantic  and  moantainous  scenery  of  Alabama. 

Ihf  HOTXL8  JACMSOir  mr«  all  that  the  Inaalld  and  Pleaeure-eeeker  eeould  seisA. 
and  ,eUl  aeeontmodale  800  Oueete. 


COOSA  HALL, 

WASHINGTON  HOTEL, 

BELAY  HOUSE. 

WETDMFKA. 

TUSCALOOSA. 

BIRMniGHAM. 

ALWAYS  FRESH! 

ALWAYS  READY ! 


One  of  the  advantages  that  Tarkant’s 
Seltzer  Aperient — being  a  dry,  white 
powder — has  over  many  natural  mineral 
waters,  is  the  fact  that  it  never  becomes 
vapid  or  stale.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most 
admirable  preparation  not  only  for  travel¬ 
ers  on  land  and  sea,  bat  for  all  who  need 
a  bright,  fresh,  sparkling  alterative  and 
corrective,  and  it  is  always  ready. 


GJLUEIR^  HOUSE, 

ISAAC  N.  BREZEALE,  PxorsJXTOM, 


EcUctic  Magatine  Advertiter. 


DO  YOU 


PflWEROT’S  PfTROLINE  POROUSED  PLASTERS. 

The  best  medicsted  plaster  known. 
IhH^H  Activ*  Principle  of  Petroleutn  and  Capsicum, 
IsHhhH  Uneqaalled  as  a  curative  and  counter-irri¬ 
tant.— hinyly,  S6c.  Per  doa.,  |3.  Sent  by  maii. 

D.  K  DOTT  A  Co.,  R  O.  Boa  KWO.  New  York. 


ON  TBB 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


TUUn  llAlilC  e«r^  I  {GUd 

OktfidiB.  ifottoM,  JWrd<.  W%mUr  Aomm. 

Pictytr—,ttc.)  ICton  AUMWttytM^UikofrftphcdlBbrifht 
wiori.  I'nfmmUd.  Laiy t  Murt— et  •f cmrd»  A  ra»rlcB. 
Poiphf  S>iipl«  PiAltri  aa4  Prtaurt  tupplty i 

mk.  CtdM.  NORTHruRO  CARD  WORKS.  Northfurd.  Cu 


^  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5 
ree.  Address  _ 

Stinsom  a  Co.,  Portland,  Malne.^ 


a  week  In  roar  own  town.  Terms  and  $.’>  outfit 
free.  Address 

H.  HAi.i.nT  A  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


This  meet  naefnl  and  Inxnrioas  bed  is  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required  for  softness,  though 
in  the  cool  season,  of  coarse,  enough  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  Wovnn  Wiu  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
‘4  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cii^ 
cu.ars  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 


liy  bs  used  viib  PerlKt  Saletr  ii  tbe  Hassebol 

For  reading,  writing,  sewing,  or  any  occupation  re¬ 
quiring  asoft,  steady,  and  uniform  light.  It  is  invalnable. 

When  care  is  given  to  the  selection  of  lamps  and 
burners.  It  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  perfection  of 
artificial  light. 

CHARLES  PRATT  &  CO., 

Established  1770,) 

138  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

SOLI  FROPRIXTOKS  AHO  WjUrTrACTURKBS. 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.8.  A 


Ask  your  Tumiture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Woveo  Wire  Mattress. 


PCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


‘‘  The 

'Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  hia  jokea,  for  many  a  Joke  had  ha." 


BANNERS  IN  FILE  AND  OOLO,  S8  EACH. 


*^The  Frown y 

'  And  soon  the  bnsy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 


ttESTABU8HBD  1S40. 

UPBOTBD  FIELD,  ■ABIKE,.  OFBBA 
AlID  TOCBISrH  «LA>«R8. 
Spactacleeand  Bye-Olaaaes.  Artificial  Hnmaa 
l^es.  U.  WALMTBIN,  Optician,  41  Caioa 
Square,  .N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  encloalag  stamp- 
Hipest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


The  above  beantifnl  engravings  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finished  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  publislied  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fnlly  illustrate  Goldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
"  Deserted  Village.”  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
snrface,  4,^  x  8)^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X  14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20, 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mall  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R  PELTON, 

9S  JttmA  Strutt,  Yorh. 


iHTAiim  BsoiiUmra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


A  PORTFOLIO 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PHOMINBNT  MEN  IN  LITERATURE,  SCI- 
E.NCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  |4.  Address 

R  B.  FELTOK,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


JO 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertiser. 


A  FIBST-CLAS8  lAGAZINE  tor  $3. 


A  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATQ)  MONTHLY  OF  LITERATURE,  7 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL 


THE  JULY  NUMBER 

Begins  the  Second  Volume  of 
ithe  New  Series,, 

which  WM  commenced  with  the  nnmber  for  Jannary, 
18B1,  a  change  that  haa  been  marked  by  many  improve- 
mente  and  a  material  redaction  In  price. 

Maintaining  the  lame  high  literary  atandard  as  in  the 
paat,  hot  now  presenting 

NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES, 

thns  rendering  the  Magazine  somewhat  lighter  in  char¬ 
acter  than  hitherto,  ita  condnetors  are  sparing  no  efforts 
to  secure  for  it  the  distinctive  repntation  of  a  thoroaghly 

POPULAR  AND  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
MAGAZINE  OF  LIGHT  AND  IN¬ 
TERESTING  READING. 

Of  the  New  Series,  the  newspaper  press  hare  been 
most  generous  in  tlmir  praise ;  among  the  criticisms 
are  the  following : 

“No better  family  magazine  is  published  than  Lip- 
plncott's.  It  is  bMuUrally  illustrated,  the  paper  is 
nne,  and  the  type  clear,  the  reading  matter  ezeellent, 
and  of  a  hM  order.  The  price,  Me«s  sMtorr  a  psor, 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  standard  mag- 
azinex,  where  it  assuredly  stands  by  fair  right  and  tiUe. 
Especial  care  is  taken  with  the  series  of  articles  which 
are  published  by  its  editors  on  foreign  life  and  travels, 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  being  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive.  ,Tbe  poetry  published  is  universmlysood, 
and  we  recommend  this  magasine  conscientioasly,^ 

Another  authority  remarks :  “  This  periodical  has 
always  by  its  able  and  acholariy  discnasions  of  the  <mes- 
tions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  Its  illustrations,  which 
are  prepared  by  toe  beat  artists,  exerted  a  most  powerfal 
and  benedidal  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
weight’  of  ita  influence  will  always  be  found  on  the  aide 
of  morality,  enlightenment,  and  refinement." 

The  DttroU  lfew$  says :  “  *  Lippincott's  Magazine '  is 
n^^^nblishing  one  of  the  best  of  the  stoiiM  of  the 


For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers. 

Trbms  :  Yearly  Sabecription,  $3 ;  Ningle 
N timber,  25  eta.  Club  Kates  :  Three  Copiea, 
$7.50 ;  Five  C<opies,  $11.50 ;  Ten  Copiea,  with 
an  extra  copy  to  the  clab-getter,  $22. 

0“  Specimen  Numbsh  mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  20  eenta  ^ 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  L  CO.,  Publishers, 

IlS.'aaCTlT  Market  St.,  Pklladeipkia. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


“  MAR  GUJKKITE  ” 

AXD 

"OPHELIA  ” 


These  beautiful  engravinga  have  lately  ap- 
red  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  have  now 
n  highly  flniahed,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofa  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ* 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4, 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  poit- 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebratetl 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautitully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  sabjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  W'e  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Price,  BO  rente  each,  or  $t  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
folly  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOX,  PnbliNhcr, 

25  TSor.d  Street,  Now  York. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 

We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publicsa- 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  h^ve  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddiMB, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

is  Bond  Street,  Mew  York. 
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BOOKS. 


Wb  can  furnidi,  either  bj  mail  or  expreae,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  loweat  pnbliahera’  price, 

ANY  BOOK  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OR  ABROAD. 

Orders  for  American  or  Foreign  Books  of  every  description  will  be  promptly  and  carefully 
Riled  at  the  loiDUt  pxMi$ker$'  raUs,  and  any  works  not  published  in  this  country  will  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

Any  information  as  to  the  price  of  books,  styles  of  binding,  nnmber  of  volumes  in  sets,  etc., 
will  be  promptly  given  to  our  correspondents. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  procuring  old  and  rare  books,  and  those  which  are  out  of  print. 
Catalogues  of  the  leading  publishers  furnished  to  our  customers  on  application. 

ORDKRS  FOR  BOOKS 

OR 

WHOBie  I..IBRARIFS 

will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  be  forwarded  without  delay.  We  also  furnish  all  American 
and  Foreign  Magaxines  and  Periodicals. 

Copies  of  new  books  can  be  sent  immediately  on  publication. 

AU  ordtrt  Shovld  he  areompanied  hy  the  money,  or  they  can  he  tent  hy  Expreu,  C.  0.  D. 

Cash  remittances  should  be  made  either  by  drafts  on  New-York,  or  by  Post-Ofhce  money- 
erdeis.  Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

35  Bend  Street,  New- York. 


DBMEnjuns 

I>r.  Mettaur’p  Headache  Pills  cure  most  wonderftilly  in  a 
very  thort  time  both  Sick  and  Nervous  Headache;  and  vMe  aeting 
on  the  nerrmu  lystem,  cleanse  the  stomach  of  excess  of  bile,  producing  a 
regular  healthy  action  of  the  bowels. 

HEADACHE 

A  fuU-sise  box  of  these  valuable  Pills,  with  full  directions  for  a  com-  1 
plete  cure,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  nine  three-cent  postage 
stamps.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  2ftc.  Sole  Proprietois, 

BROWN  CURMICAL  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PILLS 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASSISTKD  SY  DtCTlNCUISMKD  MBMBCRK  OF  THI  ROYAL  COLLRCSt  OF  rHYSIOAMt 
AND  tUR<»OMS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  e^eeially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  con  litions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

Thp  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medico  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipe  for  the  preparation  of  evei^hing  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

^3irThe  FAMILY ’MEDICAL  GUIDE  ievaetly  euperior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

(Tutimmy  of  Mr$.  Brambt.) 

Of  oourae,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yaaht,  we  hare  had  nameroas  easea  of  illneaa 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  bat  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  welL  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caaaed  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor  ; 
bat  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  eoald  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Lsnkester’s  Medical  Bsok,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iiivalnable.’*— 
Mrs.  Bbasbxt,  author  of  Around  th$  World  m  the  Yacht "  Sunbeam.” 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14  ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  russia,  $5.50. 

ONLY  HY  SUsisCIilP'riON. 

It  eon  be  had  of  our  agent*,  or  where  ue  have  no  agent*  it  will  be  euppUed  on  appheatioii  to 
the  pubUeher*. 

For  Circalar,  TerrHoty,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

B.  B.  FELTON  A  CO.,  FubHahers, 


rwnat  Ft3ht  H*lf  l*i  B»34a*M  I 
OiT«  P»^dT»ff  t  tta»U»l  Oi  t!:«  Sc:  ly  I 


MUwth>H*ltateTtoMtMaOl8wy  I 
lloMrlatimdtfiot  u  rutmctid  I 


*likooklyn,\ 

June  i&t,  iMo. 

hare  never  before 
tiven  a  testimoaial, 

But  am  willing  to  en- 
courage  th:  u>«  of  an 
koneat  remedy.  am  ao 
pleated  with  your  Hair 
bruth  that  1  deem  it  my  duty 
M  write  yon  recommendin^it 

year  aince,  commenced  falling  out, 
and  I  waa  rapidly  becoming  bald  ;  but 
liace  uaing  the  Bruah  a  thick  growth  of 
hair  baa  made  ita  appearance,  ^uitce^ual 
to  that  which  I  had  previoua  to  ita  falling  onl, 

I  have  tried  other  remediea.but  with  no  aucccaa. 

After  thia  remarkable  result  I  purchased  one  for  my 

wife,  who  haa  been  a  great  aulferer  from  headache,  and 

abe  finds  it  a  prompt  and  infallible  remedy,”— A.  C.  ^ridjemui,  D.D. 


[From  the  ICnyor  of  Snrntogn.] 


Aimat  lath,  1880. 

**  I  cheerfully  testify  to  the  meriti  of  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Hair  Brush.  It  cures  my 
headaches  within  a  few  minutes.  I  am  so  plea.sed  with  it  I  rarchased  another  for  my 
wife.  It  is  an  excellent  Hair  Brush,  well  worth  the  price,  aside  from  its  curative  powers. 

Jm.  B.  Clutpmnn. 


I  utM  as  Flash  Brush, 

A  quitkiy  cures  Rheumatism. 

S'  — 

CD  IT  EABELT  FAILS  TO 
eg  PBODUCE 

g  A  BAPn)  OBOWTH 

^  OF  HAUL 

^  OH  BALD  HEADS, 

,  WHFBE  THE 
^  OLAHDS  AED  FOLLICLES 
O  AEE  HOT  TOTALLY 
\  ^  DESTBOTXl). 

J^roprletors,  me  Pali 
^  Mill  Electric  Asso- 
^  ciatiOE  of  Loiiloi!. 

N.  Y.  Braici 


rife.  It  is  an  excellent  Hair  Brush,  well  worth  the  price,  1 


wonld  not  take  $1,000  for  my  Brnsli 

U  I  could  not  replace  it.  Its  effect  is  marvellous.” — Punr  F.  Smith.”  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  this  city  as  a  law  publisher,  and  also  a  director  in  several  public 
mstitutiona  of  New  York. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BRUSH,  LASTING  FOR  YEARS. 

Tl  Will  S»t  it  P?tt-llil,  CB  reCIlBt  Ol  $3.00.  Inclote'io  centt,and«e  guarani 
safe  delivery.  Mention  this  Magazine.  Or  by  Express  C.O.D.  at  your  expense,  with  privilege 
•f  opening  and  examining.  Or  reqtsat  yttr  issrtst  mfglst  Of  ftsoy  Btori  to  ebUis  OM  ia  yet. 
HOHET  EETOKHEB  IF  HOT  AS  RSPRESEHTED. 


American  public.  It  cures  by  natural  ,means,  will  always  do 
good,  never  harm,  and  is  a  remedy  Ucsting  for  many  years.  It 
should  be  used  daily  in  place  of  the  ordinary  Hair  Brush. 
t*  The  Brush  Handle  is  made  of  a  new  odorless  composition 
A.  resembling  ebony,  a  combination  of  substances  PBO- 

yO  DUOINO  A  FBBMAlfEirr  BliSCTBO- 
MAONETIC  CURBENT  WHICH  ACTS 
IMMEDIATELY  UPON  THE  HAIB 
GLANDS  AND  POLL10LS8.  Thia 
power  can  always  be  tested  by  a  silver  compaia 
I  wluch  accompaiuea  each  Bmtn. 


Wun^  to 

Om  Xorvooi  BsAdAoks  la  B  aleates  I 
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BEWAEE  OF  ALL  WIRE  BRUSHES ;  IHET  IHIUEE  THE  SCALP  AHD  PBOMOTS  BALDHSSS, 

Dr.  ScoTT’s  Electric  Hair  Brush. 

A  Remarkable  Invention, 

Which  haa  won  its  way  to  Royal  favor  in  England,  been  cordially 
indorsed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  written  upon  by 


As  soon  as  you  receive  the  Brush,  if  not  well  satisfied  with  your  bargain,  write  us,  and  we 
will  retara  the  money.  What  can  be  fairer  f 

This  magazine  will  not  knowingly  publish  any  humbug,  and  I  have  placed  a  brush  in  the  hands 
»f  Postmaster-General  James  and  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  as  a  guarantee  of  my  good  faith. 


Remember  that  thia 
ii  HOT  a  “mataUie” 
wire  bnuh,  but  made 

of  PURR  bristles, 

Aak  for  Dr,  SCOTT'S, 


Bamittanoaa  ahonld  be  made  iMtyable  to 

OEO.  A.  SCOTT.  842i>  Broadway,  New  York. 

They  can  be  made  in  checks,  drafts,  post  office  orders,  or  currency.  Incloee 
10  cents  for  registration,  and  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  Brush. 

Liberal  Diaeoont  to  the  Trade. 


Abwoi 


For  sale  hy  all  Jlruggigts  and  Chrocers,  * 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 


HOLMAN’S  PAD 


tion  throusrh  the  Nerve  Forces  and  the  Circulation. 


Acts  h 


18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


Dk.  HOUfAlf'S  PAD  U  the  OMIOINAL  Aim  OKLT  OXlfVI/fM  CVMATJVM  BAD,  the  (N1I7 
remedy  tbet  bee  an  honeetly-acqnired  right  to  nae  the  UUe-word  **  BAD  "in  connection  with  a  treatment  fur 
chronic  diaeasea  of  the  STOMACB,  DirXM,  BBLBBN,  and  MALAKIAL  BLOOD-BOlSOStHO. 

HOLMAN'S  PAD  haa  eoch  complete  control  oeer  the  most  penisteat  CHROKIC  DISEASES  of  the 
STOMACH  nni  LIVEE,  inclnding  ISDIOESTIOir,  all  forma  of  DTSBEB8JA,  BILIOVS  and 
SICK  HEADACHES,  MMEVOVS  BBOHTRATION  and  SLEEBLESSNESS,  as  to  AMBLY 
insti^  the  eminent  Bn>f»»aor  D—mU  high  eoconinm :  **  IT  18  NRARKR  A  UNlVJUtSAL  PANACKA  THAN 
AKTTUINQ  IN  MJEDIC1N& 


ANTTUINQ  IN  MJBDICINR,  _ 

Holannm’e  Agwe,  Liver,  andl  Stom* 
ach  C*ad,  For  Mmlarim,  Aau»,  and 
StommeA  troables.  PRICE, 

Helaaan^s  Special  Pad.  Adapted  to 
old  chronic  cates.  •s.oo. 

■olmam’s  Splaaa  Belt.  For  atnbbom 
cases  of  enlar]^  Spleen  and  unyidding  Liver 
and: Stomach  troubles.  $&.00. 

■olaaaa’e  lantat’a  Pad.  For  ailments 
of  infants  and  Children.  Sl.SO. 
Helaaaa*s  AMoaalaal  Pad.  For 
Uterine,  Overien,  and  Bladder  troables. 
9&.00. 

Helaaaa*s  Beaal  er  Kidney  Pad. 

For  Kidney  Coaaplainta.  fS.SO. 


Bolaaanvs  Pectoral  Pad.  For  affre- 

tions  ef  the  Chest  and  Longs.  $3.00. 
Holman’s  Absorptive  medicinal 
Body  Planter.  The  best  plaster  In  the 
world.  Poroos  on  Robber  basis.  SSc. 
Holman’s  Absorptive  medicinal 
Foot  Plasters.  For  Cold  Feet,  Head¬ 
aches,  and  Sluggish  Clrcolation.  (Per  pain 
S&c. 

Absorption  Salt  for  Hedlsated 

Baths.  For  Colds,  Rheomatisni,  and  all 
cases  where  a  medieat^  Bath  is  needed,  alse 
an  excellent  foot-bath.  Per  ^  lb.  package. 

the. 


FOB  S A  LB  BT  A  LL  DBVCIGISTtt,  or  sent  by  atail,  postpaid,  oa  receipt  of  pries.  The  AB80RP- 
.  nON  SALT  is  not  “mailable.”  and  most  be  sent  by  express  at  Poirnaaer's  expense. 

Beware  of  all  bO|rna  Pads  only  made  to  sell  on  the  repntation  of  the  genuine. 

See  that  each  PadMars  tbs  Private  Bevenne  Btamp  of  the  HOLMAN  PAD  COMPANY,  with  abere 
•  Trade-Mark  printed  in  green. 

Da.  HOLMAN'S  aoVioe  is  free.  Foil  treatise  soot  free  on  application.  Address 

P.  0.  Box  2112.  HOLMAN  PAD  CO.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BBMOTAL  NOTICB.— We  hare  removed  to  the  large  and  oommodiona  offloos  on  the  Arst  floor  of  the 
■Bar  Iron  Front  Boilding,  744  Broadway,  cor.  Astor  Place. 

There  are  soMsble  rooms  for  the  reception  of  iodise,  in  which  Dr.  Houtaii  attends  personally,  to  give  free  oon- 
snHetion  and  advice,  daily,  from  11  a. a.  ^  Baspectfnlly,  HOLMAN  FAD  CO. 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  'water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY, 


1879. 

The  year  1879  was  remarkable  in  many 
respectsgfrom  a  statistical  point  of  view.  “  It 
was,”  says  the  Registrar-General,  “with  one 
exception,  the  coldest  year  of  the  century  ;  its 
marriage-rate  was  the  lowest  on  record  ;  its 
birth  rate  the  lowest  but  one  since  1861,  having 
been  equalled  only  twice — in  1862  and  1871  ; 
and  iu  death  rate  the  lowest  but  one  since 
1856,  No  year  in  our  tables  was  so  free  irom 
those  diseases  which  spread  by  infection  and 
contagion  ;  in  none  were  there  so  few  deaths 
irom  fevers  or  from  diarrhoea,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  ;  never  before  was  the  death 
rate  from  accident  or  from  homicide  so  low  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  number  of 
persons  who  committed  suicide  ever  before  so 
high.  The  low  birth  and  marriage  rates,  as 
also  the  increase  in  suicide,  may  be  referred  to 
the  continued  depression  in  industrial  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  interests  ;  to  which  cause  may  also 
be  attributed  the  facts  that  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  receipt  of  relief,  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  actual  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  left  the  country  to 
seek  tlieir  fortunes  in  foreign  lands,  were  all 
more  or  less  in  excess  in  1879,  ^  compared 
with  recent  years." 


Ai-LIGATOR  Leather. — The  rapid  increase 
in  the  demand  for  alligator  leather  in  Europe 
makes  it  possible  that  alligator  farming  may 
become  an  important  industry  in  the  Southern 
swamps  of  America.  The  foreign  demand  al¬ 
ready  amounts  to  many  thousand  hides  a 
year.  The  tanning  of  alligator  hides  began 
abuut  twenty  years  ago.  At  first  Louisiana 
furnished  the  skins,  and  New  Orleans  was  the 
centre  o'  ’A^Raflic.  The  general  slaughter 
of  al'**''  made  them  scarce  in  that 

Su*'-  ’lajl^Klorida  is  the  chief  source  of 
supp.j  .he  tanning  is  done  in  the  North. 

Depth  of  the  Sea. — Sir  C.  Wyville  Thom¬ 
son  believes  that  there  is  now  sufficient  data 
collected  to  warrant  the  a^ertion  that  the  av¬ 
er-  :  depth  of  the  ocean  is  a  little  over  2000 
fathoms,  and  that  the  depth  nowhere  exceeds 
500U  fathoms.  It  is  rare  to  find  depths  greater 
than  4000  fathoms,  and  they  appear  to  be  pits 
in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  islands  ;  but 
there  are  submarine  valleys  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent. 


Lord  ^Beaconsfield  and  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck. — During  the  Congress  they  were  to¬ 
gether  one  night  at  a  state  banquet.  As  the 
guests  were  rising  from  the  uble,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  began  to  collect  some  bonbons,  to 
which  were  attached  portraits  of  the  German 
royal  family,  which  pleased  his  fancy.  Not 
noticing  what  he  was  about.  Prince  Bismarck 
plucked  him  by  the  arm,  "  Ah  !”  said  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  half  audibly,  ”  not  only  does 
Prince  Bismarck  give  nothing  away,  but  he 
does  not  even  allow  anybody  to  help  himself.” 
Overhearing  this,  the  Prince  retorted  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  “  It  is  quite  true  I  give  nothing 
away  ;  but,  as  you  see,  I  am  always  ready  for 
an  honest  alliance.”  And  with  this  he  cor¬ 
dially  co-operatecl  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
establishing  a  protectorate  over  the  bonbons. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt’s  latest  acquisition 
is  a  paving-stone,  the  largest  ever  quarried  in 
any  country,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
walk  in  front  of  his  new  mansion  in  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue.  It  was  taken  from  a  quarry  at  Barryville, 
Sullivan  County,  New  York,  and  is  twenty- 
five  feet  two  inches  long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
eight  inches  thick.  There  was  much  difficulty 
in  bringing  it  to  the  city.  It  was  first  rolled 
down  a  hill  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the 
river-bank,  and  then  placed  edgewise  in  a 
canal-boat  especially  arranged  to  receive  it. 
The  canal  boat  brought  it  to  the  foot  of  West 
Thirteenth  Street,  in  this  city,  when  it  was  taken 
out  by  one  of  Delamater’s  floating  derricks, 
and  placed  upon  the  deck  of  the  derrick.  From 
Thirteenth  Street  the  derrick  was  towed  to 
the  foot  of  West  Fifty-first  Street,  where  the 
stone  wa^  lifted  out,  and  placed  upon  two 
trucks  built  for  the  occasion,  and  capable  of 
carrying  thirty-five  or  forty  tons.  Six  teams 
of  horses  hauled  it  to  its  present  resting-place. 
The  risk  in  handling  such  a  block  of  stone  is 
very  great,  as  a  sudden  jar  or  fall  would  be 
apt  to  break  it.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  from  $5000  to  $6000  to  duplicate  it. 

Landslip. — The  landslip  of  Rothbuehl,  in 
Swiuerland  is  steadily  moving  toward  Lake 
Thun,  as  is  reckoned,  at  the  rate  of  three  me¬ 
tres  daily.  It  is  three  miles  long,  one  broad, 
and  of  unknown  depth.  The  houses  in  its 
path  have  been  deserted,  but  SigriswiI  and 
other  villages  in  the  neighborhood  are  fortu¬ 
nately  in  no  danger. 
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Pin-making  Machines. — The  great  beauty 
of  Wright’s  machine,  which  is  pow  very  gen* 
erally  in  use,  is  that  it  takes  the  ordinary  wire 
in  hand  and  performs  on  it  the  whole  opera* 
tion  of  pin-making  and  finishing  without  any 
extraneous  discretionary  assistance.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  indeed  one  of  the  closest  approaches 
that  mechanics  have  made  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  human  hand.  It  is  not  much  larger  than 
a  lady's  sewing  machine.  In  factories  it  is  so 
arranged,  together  with  many  others,  that  it 
may  be  driven  by  belting  in  the  ordinary  way. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  machine  hangs  on  a  peg 
a  small  reel  of  wire  that  has  been  straightened 
by  running  through  a  compound  system  of 
small  rollers.  The  wire  descends  and  the  end 
of  it  enters  the  machine.  It  pulls  it  in  and  bites 
it  off  by  inches  incessantly.  Just  as  it  seises 
each  bite  a  little  hammer  with  a  concave  face 
hits  the  end  of  the  wire  three  ups,  and  “  up¬ 
sets"  it  to  a  head,  while  it  grips  it  in  a 
counter-sunk  hole  between  its  teeth.  With  an 
outward  thrust  of  its  tongue  it  then  lays  the 
pin  sideways  in  a  little  groove  across  the  rim 
of  a  small  wheel  that  slowly  revolves  just  be¬ 
neath  it.  By  the  external  pressure  of  a  sta¬ 
tionary  hoop  these  pins  roll  in  their  places  as 
they  are  carried  under  two  series  of  small  61es, 
three  in  each.  These  files  grow  fine  toward 
the  end  of  the  series.  They  lie  at  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  on  the  points  of  the  pins,  and  by  a 
series  of  cams,  levers,  and  springs  are  made  to 
play  "  like  lightning."  Thus  the  pins  are 
pointed  and  dropped  into  a  box  in  a  little 
shower.  In  addition  to  this  machine  all  fac¬ 
tories  use  also  a  number  of  automata  of  a  very 
ingenious  construction  for  assorting  and  paper¬ 
ing  the  pins.  The  first  arrange  them  in  half  a 
dozen  different  lengths,  and  reject  all  crooked 
pins  ;  the  last  pricks  them  into  papers  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  bought.  The  papering 
machine  hangs  the  pin  by  the  pin's  head  in  an 
inclined  platform  through  as  many  slots  as 
there  are  in  a  row  on  the  papers.  These  slots 
converge  into  the  exact  space,  spanning  the 
length  of  a  row.  Under  them  runs  the  strip  of 
pin-paper.  A  hand-like  part  of  the  machine 
catches  one  pin  from  each  of  the  slots  as  it 
falls,  and  by  one  movement  sticks  them  all 
through  two  corrugated  ridges  in  the  paper. 
The  papers  are  then  folded,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  sale. —  IVarekousemeH  and  Dra¬ 
pers'  Trade  Joutttal. 

StJiciDES. — Some  curious  sutistics  of  suicide 
are  published  in  a  German  paper,  from  which 
It  appears  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  number  of  suicides  in  London  is  relatively 
much  less  than  in  the  other  European  capitals. 
In  Leipzig,  the  "  Chimborazo  of  suicide,"  as 
it  is  called  by  a  German  professor,  the  average 


number  of  suicides  from  1875  to  1878  was  450 
per  million  inhabitants  ;  in  Paris  it  was  400, 
in  Vienna,  285,  in  Berlin,  280,  and  in  London, 
only  85  per  million.  Another  popular  notion, 
that  suicides  are  more  frequent  in  November 
than  in  other  months,  is  also  shown  to  be  in¬ 
correct,  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  occur¬ 
ring  in  May,  June,  and  July.  It  is  found  that 
during  the  last  few  years  suicide  has  become 
a  sort  of  epidemic,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  that  the  mortality  caused  by  it 
increases  from  year  to  year.  Those  who  are 
tired  of  life  or  are  destitute  of  the  means  of 
supporting  it,  usually  hang  themselves  ;  while 
those  who  commit  suicide  from  shame,  re¬ 
morse,  or  unrequited  affection,  take  poison  or 
use  firearms.  Finally,  the  proportjpii  of  men 
to  women  who  commit  suicide  is  as  four  to 
one. 

The  First  Balloon  Ascension, — Just  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  first  successful  balloon 
was  completed  in  the  little  French  town  of  An- 
nonay.  The  brothers  Montgolfier  were  already 
well  known  as  experimenulists  of  what  was 
considered  the  rashest  kind,  and  when  a  bal¬ 
loon  filled  with  smoke  ascended  outside  the 
town  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  knew  no  bounds.  Scientists  at  Paris  took 
it  up,  improvements  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  certain  Professor  Charles  and 
two  practical  business  men  named  Roberts 
sent  off  a  balloon  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas, 
which  was  successfully  launched  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  crowd,  mounted  patrols  preced¬ 
ing  it  with  flaming  torches.  Unfortunately,  al¬ 
though  the  first  trip  was  successful,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  upon  a  second  trial,  it  exploded  and 
became  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  casualties  in 
the  same  line.  Ten  years  later,  balloons  were 
first  successfully  used  in  warfare  at  the  battle 
of  Fleurus. 
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German  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary.  A 
Guide  to  Learning  and  Teaching  the  German 
Language  according  to  the  Pestalozzian  Method 
of  Teaching  by  Object  Lessons.  Part  I.  By 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

Composed  of  the  Nerre-firin^  PriBciplen  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Uerm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  POOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  nil  IT  DriUlSU  or  lau,  $1.  F.  CROSBY  CO.,  «64  a  sixth  Arenue,  New  York. 
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■nis  most  efflcacioos  Brain  fbod  known  to 
scisDca.  For  Kidney  and  Bladder,  for  Dya. 
pepsia,  for  Liver  Complaint,  nee  Damlanm 
Bitters.  Becommended  by  all  reputable 
pbyaiclana. 


KANIIM 


If 

*FOOD* 


THE  SALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGED.  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE 
GROWTH  AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.  A  SUPERIOR  NUTRI¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONTINUED  FEVERS,  AND  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IN 
ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

rIS  justly  eolsbratod  Olototio  Preparation  Is,  In  composition,  principally  the  CLUTEN  derived 
from  the  WHITE  WINTER  FLINT  WHEAT  CEREAL,  a  solid  estraot,  the  Invention  of  an 
eminent  Chemist.  It  has  not  only  been  hlshly  recommended  but  oertifled  to  by  a  large 
number  of  Chemists  and  Phyelolane— representing  a  very  high  degree  of  medioal  solenoe— as  the 
Safest,  Most  Aooeptable  and  Reliable  Food  for  the  Crowth  and  Protection  of  INFANTS  and 
CHILDREN,  and  for  MOTHERS  lacking  euRIclent  Nourishment  for  their  offspring. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate 
the  brain  and  Irritate  the  digestive  organs.  It  embraces  In  Its  elementary  composition— That 
which  makes  strong  Bone  and  Muscle.  That  which  makes  good  Flesh  and  Blood.  That  which  Is 
easy  of  Digestion— never  oonetipating.  That  which  Is  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Brain,  and  that 
which  acts  as  a  preventive  of  those  Intestinal  Disorders  Incidental  to  childhood. 

And.  while  It  would  be  dlffloult  to  oonoelve  of  anything  In  Food  or  Dessert  more  Creamy  and 


Oelloloue.  or  more  Nourishing  and  Strengthening  as  an  ail¬ 
ment  In  Fevers.Pulmonary  Complaints, Dyspepsia  and  Ceneral 
Debility,  Its  Rare  Medicinal  Eioellenoe  In  all  Intestinal  Dis¬ 
eases,  especially  In  Dysentery,  Chronlo  Diarrhea  and  Cholera 
InfUntum  has  been  Incontestably  proven. 
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LIEBIG  CQ;S  coca  BEEF  TONIC. 

HIGHEST  MEDALS  AT  LEADING  EXPOSITIONS. 

THE  VERDICT  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  SCHOOI* 


imate  pharmacentickl  prodacU  uxl  worthy  of  the  rec- 
ommeiidatioDS  {[iven  to  them  by  both  homoopethlc 
and  allopathic  jonmaia.”—  [Editortal  In  the  Am^rieim 
Homtacpathie  Obterrer,  by  Profeaaor  B.  A.  Lodge, 
M.D.,  DvUoit,  Mich.] 

“It  hat  more  than  realised  my  expectation*,”  eajr* 
Profetaor  Dnncan  Campbell,  M.D.,  President  Royal 
College  of  Pbyairlan*  and  Surgeons,  Member  General 
Council  Vnireraity  of  Ediuburg,  etc. 

“My  patients  derive  marked  and  decided  benefit  from 
it,"  says  Professor  John  M.  Camochan,  M.U.,  LL.D.. 
Surgeon  in  Chief  State  Emigrant  Hospitals  ;  Proieasor 
Surgery  N.  Y.  Med.  College,  etc. 

PaorKseoR  3.  C.  Lshardt,  M.D.,  of  Savannah  Oa., 
Preeident  State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Professor 
at  Oglethorpe  University,  Member  Atheuee  Royal  ds 
Bruxelles,  etc.,  etc.,  says:  “The  reeolts  obtained  by 
me  from  its  use  in  my  practice  are  Indeed  flattering,” 

WHAT  IS  COCA  f 

The  flrat  reply  is  that  it  is  hot  Cocoa. 

COHMODORX  GiaaoM  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Amaxon)  says  :  “  The  Coca  has  properties 
so  marvellous  that  it  enable*  the  Indians,  without  any 
other  nourishment  the  while,  to  perform  forced 
marches  of  flve  or  six  days.  It  is  so  bracing,  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  tonic,  that  by  the  use  of  it  alone  they  will 
Iierform  journeys  of  800  miles  without  appearing  in 
the  least  fatigued." 

Dr.  Wm.  8.  Searu,  of  Brooklra,  N.  T.,  says:  “The 
effect  of  the  Cora  upon  the  human  system  borders 
upon  the  marvellous,  and  if  not  clearlv  antbeuticated 
by  writers  of  undoubted  veracity  would  be  altogether 
beyond  belief.'' 

Sir  Romrt  Christisoh,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  Her  Majesty  the  t^ueen.  President  Royal 
British  Association,  etc.,  says:  “The  properties  of 
the  Coca  are  the  most  remaikable  of  any  known  to 
the  medical  world.  Prom  repeated  personal  trial*  I 
am  convinced  that  its  use  is  highly  beneficial  and 
tonic." 

PsorxssoR  Graeri.la,  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Seville,  says  :  “Coca  seem*  to  prolong  life  ;  longev¬ 
ity,  among  its  user*,  is  the  rule,  and  not,  as  with  os, 
toe  exception.  They  are  also  freer  from  diseaes." 
PnonssoR  J.  J.  Vah  Tsbudi  (“  Travels  In  Pern  ")  says  ; 
*'  ^tting  aside  all  extravagant  and  visionary  notices. 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  Coca  is  very 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  In  support  of  this 
conclusion,  1  may  refer  to  the  numerous  example*  of 
long^ty  among  Indians,  who,  from  boyhood,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  masiicating  Coca  three  time*  a 
day.  Case*  are  not  unfreiinent  of  Indians  attaining 
the  great  age  of  ISO  years,  and  these  men,  at  the 
or^nary  rate  of  consumution,  must,  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  have  chewed  not  less  than  S700  lli*.  ef  the 
leaf,  and  retained  the  most  perfect  health  and  vigor.” 

Liebig  Co.'s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  has  been  used  with  the  most  flattering  results  in  all  forms  of  debility,  broken 
down  digsstion,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  malaria,  nervous  affections,  nervous  and  sick  headache,  palpitation  and 
other  heart  affections,  asthma,  female  debilities,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  benefit  the  most  shattered  and  enfeebled,  re- 
Invigorats  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  infuse  new  vitality  into  sickly  children  and  Infants.  It  embodies  the  nutritive 
clemenu  of  tbs  muscular  fibre,  blood,  bone,  and  brain  of  carefully-selected  bullocks,  combined  with  the  unequalled 
tonic  power*  of  the  Coca  and  a  choice  quality  of  Sherry  W  ine. 

It  is  gratefullv  refreshing  and  restorative  after  prolonged  mental  and  phrslcal  strain.  It  is  pleasant  and  agree- 
abl^  andls  readily  retained  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Dr.  McBean  {Bruith  Medical  Journal)  found  it  of  great 
service  in  consumption.  Baron  Von  HnmiMildt  says  he  has  never  known  a  case  of  consumption  or  asthma  among 
those  accustomed  to  Us  ass,  and  that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  retaining  their  mental  and  payaical  faculties  to  the 
last  (Combos). 

.  Sold  bj  all  Druggists.  Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

Prepared  only  by  the  Liebig  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Worka  Co., 

NEW  YORK,  PARIS,  AND  LONDON. 

J.  L.  BERG  &  CO.,  Sole  Agkhts,  60  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

N.B.— Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  not  a  secret  patent  remedy,  nor  does  it  clafan  to  cure  all  the  evils  flesHMs  heir  to. 
It  is  prepared  from  regular  pharmaceutical  ingredients,  and  the  perfect  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public  is  due  to  the  eombined  experimeuts  of  leMlng  physicians.  , 


[From  the  N.  T.  Medteai  Journal.] 

**  The  medical  profession  is  naturally,  and  very  prop- 
crlv  so,  conservative  in  its  acceptance  of  new  theories, 
ana  especially  so  when  extravagant  claims  are  made  in 
behalf  of  nnnown  or  comparatively  unknown  reme¬ 
dies.  Especially  reluctant  nave  many  been  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Coca.  The  powers  claimed  for  it  have 
seemed  quite  incredible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  without  so  much  ss  a  second  thought, 
had  not  such  men  as  Humboldt,  Cbristison  and  other 
equally  eminent  scientists,  travellers,  and  physicians, 
lent  their  names  to  it.  The  Liebig  Company  now  offer 
it  to  the  profession  in  a  form  whiA  presents  manv  ad¬ 
vantages.  Thus  it  is,  for  instance,  well  understood  that 
the  a^ve  principle  of  the  coca  leaf  is  extremely  vola¬ 
tile,  and  that  it  is,  in  consequence,  qnite  or  wholly 
wurthlea*  when  it  reaches  ua  The  Liebig  Company  over¬ 
come  this  by  using  in  their  Coca  Beef  Tonic  oulv  the  fluid 
attract,  prepsrsadirectly  from  the  freshly-picked  leaf 
(which  grows  on  their  plantations  in  South  America). 
7'hs  bMf  contained  in  the  tonic  is  from  carefully- 
selected  healthy  bullocks  and  contains  a  much  larger 
par  centum  of  albuminoid  and  nutritive  element*  than 
is  to  be  found  in  other  beef  tonics  and  extracts.  The 
Coca  and  Beef  are  dissolved  In  a  choice  quality  of 
Bherry  Wine.  The  endorsements  of  numerous  medical 
men  of  prominence,  who  have  used  it,  which  the  Liebig 
Company  display  in  their  offloes,  also  indicale  that  it 
has  mertm." 

“It  is  far  superior  to  the  fhshisnable  and  illusive 
preparations  of  beef  wine  and  iron,"  says  Professor 
F.  W.  Humt,  M.D..  LL.D.,  of  N.  Y.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  St.  Petersbur; , 
Rnssia,  etc.,  stc. 

“  The  profession  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Liebig 
Company  prepare  a  Genuine  Extract  of  Witch  Haxri 
(the  importance  of  which  cannot  lie  over-appreciated), 
and  in  ordering  tbe  remedy  be  sure  to  designate  the 
preparation  desired,  otherwise  a  worthless  article  may 
be  obtained. 

“  The  same  Arm  also  prepares  a  most  useful  and  con¬ 
venient  nutrient  tonic— (.'oca  Beef  Tonic— which  has 
justly  received  the  highest  commendation.  We  have 
used  both  of  these  preparations  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results."— [Editorial  in  Uomaopathie  TVnss, 
edited  by  Professor  Egbert  Guernsey,  A.  K.  Hills,  ana 
J.  B.  Gilbert  ] 

"Tbs  Liebig  Company  are  supplying  the  profession 
with  a  numt^  of  very  useful  preparations,  among 
which  we  mention  with  special  favor  their  Coca  Beef 
Tonic,  as  well  adapted  lo  low  states  of  the  system  where 
a  nutritive,  stimulating  and  tonic  agent  Is  required."- 
r^itorial  In  Southern  Medical  Record,  Ailants,  Ga.,  by 
Professor  R.  C.  Word,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Southern 
Medical  College.] 

“The  Liebig  Laboratory  preparation*  should  not  be 
confounded  with  any  patent  nostrums.  They  are  legit- 
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LYDIA.  E.  PINKHAM’8 

VESETABLB  COMPOTOB. 


fbr  *11  ik«««  PalaAil  C%a^lalat«  bb^  WcakBaaBaB 
—  tBSBrbBBtfMiale  ^pbIbUm. 

U  wU]  ear*  antlrBly  tlw  wont  form  of  FamalB  Coot- 
piBlnta,  all  OTariaa  trooblat.  Inflamniatlon  and  tloon- 
UoB,  Falllnc  and  DiaplaoaincnU,  and  tba  conaaqnant 
Rplnal  Waaknaw,  and  la  paiticalarlp  artaptad  to  tka 
Oianca  of  Ufa. 

It  wtU  diaaoire  and  axpal  tnmora  from  tha  ntarna  In 
an  aarip  staca  of  doTalopmanl  Tha  tandaney  to  oan- 
MTOua  hoBwn  tbarala  chackad  Taryapaadily  by  lla  uaa. 

It  ramoraa  falntnaaa,  flatulancy,  daatroyaall  envlBC 
for  atlmulanla,  and  rallaraa  waakaaaa  of  the  itomaah. 
It  enraa  Bloattnc,  Haadaehaa,  Karrooa  Proatratloo, 
Oanaiml  DabOlty,  lllniliaaniM,  Dapraaalop  and  Indl- 
gaation. 

That  fcallnc  of  baarinf  down,  eanatuf  pain,  walcht 
and  baokarha,  la  alwaya  pannanantly  eurad  by  ita  naa. 

It  will  at  all  tlmaa  and  undar  all  clrcnmataneaa  act  In 
harmony  with  tha  lawa  that  (oram  tba  famalaayataa. 

For  tha  cnraof  Kldnay  Oomplainta  of  althar  aax  thla 
Oomponnd  la  unaurpaaaad. 

LTDIA  K.  PIWKIIAlf*  TC«ETABLK  COM- 
PBUNDia  praparad  at  >31  and  >M  Waalarn  Aranna, 
lynn,  Maaa  Plioa  $1.  Mix  bottlaafor  (A  lent  by  mall 
In  tba  form  of  plUa,  alao  in  tha  form  of  loaancaa,  on 
racelpt  of  priea,  fl  par  box  for  aithar.  Mra.  Pink  ham 
fraaly  anawara  all  lattara  of  Inquiry,  land  for  pampk- 
M.  Add  ram  aa  abora.  MtHtitm  IMa  iXipar. 

Ho  family  ahonld  ba  wlthont  LTDIA  K.  PINKHAM-S 
UVBk  PIU&  Thay  aura  eonattpatlon,  bUiouanaaa, 
aad  torpidity  of  tha  Urar.  »  eanta  par  box. 

0^  SwM  by  aJl  Dmcsiata.  "%0 


l.T  EITHEB  LIQUID  OB  DBT  i'OBB 
That  Acta  at  the  aamr  time  en 

m  LI7SR,  TSX  BOWXLS, 
AID  TSX  KIDXXrg. 
WHY  ARE  WE  SICK? 


BxcauM  tM  ailotp  (he*€  great  orgaru  to 
become  clogged  or  torpid,  and  poieonou* 
hvmoreare  therefore  forced  into  the  blood 
that  ehooldbe  expeUed  naturallg. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


WILL  SURELY  CURE 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 

PILES,  COXSTIPATIOX,  UBIXAKT 
DUEASEH,  FEMALE  WEAKXEHBEb, 
AUD  MEBTOU8  DIBOKDERB, 
by  cceuHng  free  action  gf  there  organe  and 
reetoring  their  power  to  throw  off  dieeaee. 

yfkf  anffer  Blllona  paint  and  achMt 
Why  tormentad  with  PUm,  Coaatlpatient 
If  by  frlyhtened  orar  dlaordered  Kldneyal 
ffhy  endnre  nerront  or  tick  headarhait 
Vee  KlDNET.WORTand  r^oice  in  health. 

It  la  pot  np  In  Dry  Tacetakla  Farm,  in  tin 
cant  one  package  of  which  makea  alx  qnarta  of 
madiciaa  Alao  in  Uoald  Fame,  Tory  Coaaea. 
trated,  for  thoao  that  cannot  readily  prepare  it. 

t  V*It  acts  with  equal  efliclaocy  in  either  form. 
GET  IT  or  TOUR  DRUOOI8T.  PRICE,  bl.OO 
WELLS,  BICHABDSOX  A  Co.,  Prop’a, 
(WiUaaadthadiypoat-pald.)  inuieTOIl,  Tf. 


6RAEFENBERG 


r  GiTea  m 
faniMBtly 
BEAimml 

^CoaplMlM. 


Oa.Prap>adaraayOltr,M.  *.  kaU  by  aU 


PEARL'a  WHITE  GLY- 
CKKI.HB  prnetratea  tho 

akla  Witkontlalary,  eradl. 
eaten  all  kpals,  laspurltlca 
and  DiaaalaratlaBe,  either 
within  ar  apaa  the  kkla, 
leaslw  Itamaatk,  anft,  alt. 
■able,  ^rtiaabara,  Prlekly 
DHaat,  Chapped,  Kaanh  ar 
~Chafhd  Skla,  It  U  tk?  hast 
thlaw  la  tha  warlA  TRY 
PoaH’o  white  Clyaerlne 
Haap,  •  aakenby  nsallOOe. 
PearPa  White  Glyeexlaa 
M.  J,  haU  by  aU  DntnSta. 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  Druggiita. 

25  CENTS  FEE  BOZ. 


P1L.L.S 


r  n  All  Gold,  Chromo  dk  Uthofraph  C'arda  (If  u  I  Alike). 
uU  Name  on,  10c.  Cuwtoh  BK<>t.,ClintonTille,  Conn. 
Un  Cardt,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roeea,  etc.,  all  new  atylo, 
3U,nAiiw  on,  10c.  Agenta'  aamplM,  10c. 


O.  A.  hraiMo,  Nortbford,  (X. 


rmble  Evenlnc'i  Kntrrtalnaiieiit  for  Home  or 
i*.  Price,  Ifie.  CaUlogvee  of  10,000  Plays, 


HarTT  Houbs  Bassb,  SI  Baekman  Street,  New  York. 


ANI>  NOT 
WEAR  OET. 


Keaa  v:!- - -...imakara  Rr  laafl, SO ota.  Otreolan 

oU  kD  IMP  J.  8.  BIRCH  Aoo..  a  D«r  sc  jf.T. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 


Given  for  beat  acroU-sawed  work.  A  chance  for  every 
Address,  with  Acent  stamp,  A.  H.  SunLan,  Bochester, 


EcUcUc  Magaxiiu  Advertiaer. 


DuMEniUlRS  • 

Dr.  KETTAUB’8  HEADACHE  PIIX8  cure  moat  wonderfully  In  »  rery 
abort  time  both  SICK  and  NERVOUS  HEADACHE;  and  while  actlnc  on 
the  nerrons  system,  cleanse  the  stomach  of  excess  of  bile,  producins  a 
resnlar  healthy  action  af  the  bowels. 

••HEADACHE 

A  tan  atae  box  of  tbrsc  ralnahle  PILXA,  with  tall  directions  for  a  com¬ 
plete  onro,  mailed  to  any  address  on  reeetiA  of  nine  three  .cent  postage 
staunps.  For  sade  by  all  drayylsta  at  SAe.  Bole  Proprietors, 

BROWN  CHEMICAl.  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 

••••PILLS 


SEimERI 


Qet  The  Standard. 

WEHHTEK’B  UNABRIDGED, 
rontaininK  118,000  Words, 
SOOO  EnwravlBipi,  and  a  New 

_ _  Biocraphlcsal  Dictionary. 

vWIXXT*  authority  in  the  Gov’t  Printing 
XXXXd  Offlee,— St.OOO  ponies  in  Public 
Bchoola,— sale  tO  times  as  large 
as  the  sale  of  any  other, 
in  Definitions.  Pronnncla- 
X  tloa,  Btymolocy,  Rynonvms, 
Tables.  Best  for  FAMILIES 
and  best  for  SCHOOLS. 

Pnbiishedbyfi.fiC. MERRIAM.  Springfieid,  Maas. 


Dyspepsia’s  tortured  victim, 

Why  cross  the  ocean  tide 
To  dnnk  the  Seltiser  water 
By  Nature’s  fount  supplied, 

When  at  your  bt^iside  science 
Presents  the  self-same  draught, 
Ehullient  as  the  Seltzer 

From  Nature’s  fountain  quaffed  ? 
In  Tarrant’s  cool  Aperient 
You  drink  each  healing  thing 
That  God,  the  Great  Physician, 
lias  cast  into  the  Spring  ! 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


NOW  TfKADY!! 

MODKRN 

ARCHITECTURAL 

DUISNt  AND  DETAILS 

Containing  thr  Latest  Designs 
fur  Country  Uouaes,  Cotlagea 
and  Stores. 

Poll  Descriptive  Catalogne 
of  the  above,  and  nearly  XJO 
other  Architectoral  Hooka, 
sent  on  wpUesUon.  Address 
Wx.  T.  CoHaroca,  Publlaber, 
IM  Broadway.  N.Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRIN1IN6 

Preaeea  and  ontllts  from  M  to  fOOO 
Over  1  (luo  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
price  Hat  free. 

H.  HOOVER,  PhiljL,  Pa, 


Cf\  HEW  and  Elagant  Hand.  Pond-Lily,  Horae-Skoe, 
nil  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc..  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  For 
$I  order  a  Sample  Book  Free. 

braa  Card  Co.,  Clintonville.  Ct. 
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EcltcUc  Magaxxn$  Advvrtxxtr. 


DO  YOU 


A  NEW  GRAND  ORGAN 


20  BEAUTIFUL  A  USEFUL  STOPS. 


W  FULL  OCTAVES  OF  REEDS. 


ThU  moat  naefnl  and  Inxniioa*  bad  l«  of  rvrj  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  No  baddinc  Is  raqnired  for  softnaaa,  tboogh 
la  the  cool  season,  of  conrsa,  enough  Is  raqnired  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  Is  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treea  upon  Woraa  Wiaa  Is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
the  best  Hattrees  in  use.  InTeetigata  ita  merits.  Cii^ 
cv-ars  FRKB  to  any  addraM.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  .MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  your  Furniture  Dealer  for  the 


Hartford  Woveo  Wire  Mattress.: 

mm 

UB.  UMB.  59CoiieSl,It.  I. 

CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

i  ~~J~ 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

iminrt 

niTii  coKvinrioH  szts,  etc. 

IN  tILK  AND  COLO.  BB  EACH. 

Send  for  Circular.  1 

■Mfli  nTABLISRKD  lt40. 

II  in  IHPBOTBD  FIELD,  HABIKE,  OFBBA 
VIS  AHD  TOCBIHre  eLitWBB. 

^I^^ASpoctaclasandKye-Olasoes.  Artiflclal  Hamas 
■■■bW  U.  WALMTBIN,  Optician.  41  Unioa 
eqaara,  .N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  encloeing  sMasp- 
Hichest  awards  from  all  the  World's  BxhiblUooa 

ImrAUD  Bscitnmra  JU 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  .  Af 


NecSAIK  CD,  VEW  HAm,  CV. 

A  PORTFOLIO 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PROMINENT  MEN  IN  I.fTBBATURB,  SCI- 
K.NCB  AND  ART. 

Seat  prepaid  to  any  addreae  for  $4.  Address 

XL  XL  FELTOK,  25  Bond  S^  Hew  Tork. 


a  week  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  oatet 
free.  Address 

H.  IlAU-aTT  A  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

lay  fee  nstd  witfe  PerfRt  Silety  u  tfee  Bnnsefeol 

For  reading,  writing,  eewing,  or  any  occupation  re¬ 
quiring  a  soft,  stea.^,  and  nniform  light.  It  is  invaluable. 

When  care  in  given  to  the  selection  of  lamps  and 
burners.  It  may  be  aeid  to  furnish  the  perfection  of 
artificial  light. 

CHARLES  PRATT  &  CO.. 

Batabllshed  im,) 

128  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
SOLS  rnopRirroBS  axd  XAXrrACTuaaaa. 

FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

“The  Smile.”' 

"Foil  wen  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glso, 

At  all  hie  jok^  for  many  a  Joka  had  ha.” 

*^The  Drotvn,** 

“  And  toon  the  busy  whiaper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  diamal  tidings  when  be  frownad.” 

The  abore  beautifal  engravings  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Maoazink,  but  have  sinco 
been  much  more  highly  finished  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  published  as  compsmion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  Ther 
repreeent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boya  a)ion  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Gbildsmith’s  lines  from  the 
“  Deeertetl  Village."  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  4^  x  8)4  inchee.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X 14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  exprees,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

I  E.  R.  PELTON, 

9S  Memd  Street,  Jfew  Tiarfc.  i 


ON  THE 

Hartrord  Woven  Wire  Mattress?  t 


Beforeyou  buy  get  special 
offer  for  Fall  and  Winter 
from  MARCHAL  A 
ISMITH.SW.IIthSt.,  R.Y. 


$5  to  $20 

SrinaoN  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.* 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  lAGAZlNE  for  $3. 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 

A  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL 


THE  JULY  NUMBER 

Begins  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  New  Series, 

wbtch  wu  commeDced  with  the  namber  for  Jonoaiy, 
1881,  •  change  that  haa  been  marked  bj  many  inipror*- 
mente  and  a  material  redaction  In  price. 

Maintaining  the  same  high  literary  standard  aa  in  the 
paat,  bat  now  preeenting 

NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES, 

Urns  rendering  the  Magaaine  aomcwhat  lighter  in  char¬ 
acter  than  hitherto,  ita  condnctom  are  apariikg  no  efforta 
to  secnre  for  it  the  diatinctire  reputation  of  a  thoroughly 

IPOPULAR  AND  FIRST-CLASS.  FAMILY^ 
MAGAZINE  OF  LIGHT  AND  IN¬ 
TERESTING.  READING.' 

Of  the  New  Series,  the 'newspaper  press  hare  been 
most  generous  m  their  praise ;  among  the  criticisms 
are  the  following : 

“  No  better  family  magasine  is  pnblished  than  Lip- 
niiKoit'a.  It  is  beantiiully  illustrated,  the  paper  is 
fine,  and  the  type  clear,  the  reading  matter  excdlent, 
and  of  a  high  order.  The  price,  MirM  UoUart  a  pear, 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  standard  mag- 
asinee,  where  it  assuredly  stands  by  fair  right  and  title. 
Sspecial  care  is  taken  with  the  aeries  of  articles  whiclf 
are  published  by  its  editors  on  foreign  life  '  'ravels, 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  being  eutertai.  js  wall 
as  inatmctive.  The  poetry  published  is  nnive  /Koo*!, 
and  we  recommend  this  magazine  consclentii  siy,^ 

Another  authority  remarks :  “  This  periodical  has 
*  always  by  its  able  and  scholarly  discussions  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  ita  illustrations,  which 
are  prepared  by  the  best  artists,  exerted  a  most  powerful 
and  bcmeflcial  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
weight'  of  its  influence  will  always  be  found  on  the  side 
of  morality,  enlightenment,  and  refinement.” 

The  IMtroU  N*w€  says :  “  ‘  Lippincott’s  liagazine  ’  is 
Mw^ublishing  one  of  the  best  of  the  stories  of  the 

For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers. 

Tbrmb  :  Yearly  Sabacription,  $3 ;  Single 
Number,  25  cU.  Club  Katbs:  Three  Copies, 
$7.50;  Five  Copies,  $11.60;  Ten  Copies,  with 
an  extra  copy  to  the  club-getter,  $22. 

Speciiien  Numbbb  mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  20  cenu 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

ns  sad  717  Market  tt.,  PhUadelphla. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


MARGHJERITE 


■  OPHELIA 


These  beautiful  engraviuf^  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  tbe  Eeleetic  Magazine,  and  Lave  now 
Deen  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16x12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port 
folio. 

Tlie  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  tbe  figures  are  beaiitilully  draWn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engraved  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  plase  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  W'e  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Price,  80  e«nt»  each,  or  $t  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOX,  Publisher, 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddrflM, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street^  New  York, 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser.  11 

AND  DBISAS  BRACKBT*MA  W9«  Children's  educators  and  mon^>makers.  Address, 
n  with  8-cent  stamp,  A.  H.  saiPlHANi  Rocbeafter,  N«  ¥• 


HOTEL  GUIDE  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

GEORGIA. 

MIY'CHDliXi 

IN^irs.  Iv/f.  .Ai.  IBO  W  iiin.,  I^op>ri©t3r©ss, 

TH09IASTIL.LE. 


ALABAMA. 


SPKINGER  HOTEL, 

CHRIST  AHNHEITER,  Proprietor, 

CULLMAN. 

POLK  HOUSE, 

Mrs.  T.  Q.  POLK,  Proprietress, 

DECATUB. 

TENNESSEE. 

BT.  aiXiBSs 

NULSON  aOlFBE. 

PULASKI. 

1  COLUMBIA. 

MA.XWELL  HOUSE, 

KASHVILLE. 

Mrs.  PARRISH’S, 

SIND  AL, 

FRANKLIN. 

GALLATIN. 

KENTUCKY. 


B^ui:sum  umTmxjf 


W.  S.  YAH  M£T£B  &  B£0.,  Proprietors, 
Grayson  Springs,  Grayson  County. 


BOISSEAU  HOUSE, 

MERCHANT’S, 

Mrs.  SHOWER’S, 

FRANKLIN. 

BOWLING  GREEN. 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

S'lFTS 

HOTEXj, 

LOUISVILLE. 

A  BRACKET-SAW  FREE.  if  H*attIpiLSr»oSSw,  N.Y. 
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EcUetie  Magann$  AdwrtUtr, 


VISITORS 


*«Th«  liMiMn.**  tau  S  fall  Mts  of  QOV- 
DEN  TONOTTE  Bei^s,  u  follows :  S  Bets  3K 
Octsvee  each,  (regulsni  1  Bet  powerful  BtIB 
BABB,  1  Bet  l^arh  n*m,l  Bet  Vox  C«l- 
este.  It  has  one  mannal.  Ore  oct&Tes,  two 
knee  swells,  carred.  tamed  and  polished 
handles,  two  lamp  stands  of  anique  design, 
carred  and  rsneered  mnslc  pocket.  artlsUs 
tret  work  mnsic  rack,  ornamental  front  slip 
paneled  sliding  fall  with  lock.  Solid  Black 
Walnut  Cose,  reneered  and  canred  In  most 
ornate  style;  beautltal  largo  top  as  shown  la 
cut;  Improved  upright  rubber  cloth  bellosrs 
with  steel  springs,  polished  metal  foot¬ 
plates,  rollers  for  morlng,  etc.  HolghtTQIn. 
Depth  at  In. ;  Length  M  In. ;  Weight.  400  lbs. 
Pne«,  with  elegant  Stool,  book  and  sheet 
music,  only 


TMOot. 


E  <mA3rD  PIATTO,  New  Style,  No.  *,2!» 
*,  Eusii^.tBoeewoodCaie.  Ejch  Moulding 
tra  Wrv-l  Piank,  Canrod  legs  and  Lyro, 
rnhAfU  .B,  Bert  frou  Prame^sll  bnerom. 
with  stool.  AAAn  Iwk 


luui^  o-rLinimjJca-.  mllBii 

is  the  time  to  forward  vour  or^el^Kr 
Pianos  and  Organs  before  the  holiday  Rush 
cornea  Christmas  and  New  Year  are  fast 
approaching.  Order  at  once.  Endless  Va- 
nety  of  New  Styles  Now  Ready. 

^EATX'f^OHn.ANS  7  TH^ 

Cbubcb,  Chapel  A  Pablos,  sAa  ,  _ 

gto  t'.ooo,  s  to  s  AtopA  BEETHOVEK* 

Te  yon  teen  -‘Beatti's  VTB  MB  Wawfltrl*  Wa  am 
Best- Parlor  Oixtnl  Price 

enjTtlOl  7i,  CsAPELOijgirA.  S7  Sl^PS,  14  full 

fS7.75.  The  Losdoh  ^^SSSS^Af  netarea  of  the 

r  full  wu  of  Beedi.  only 

BBS.  THE  PARIS,  now  Celebrated  Ooldea- 

Tonme  Reeda  It 
BvW  Finest  OrfAB 


$9Tf5  musiiaieauiiaiqg 

Address  or  CtUapon  DANIEL  Fa  BEATTY,  WssUngton,  New  Jersey, 


EcUcHe  Magazine  Advtriiser, 


Order  now  for  yoor 


:  eHAin»  PIAITO,  N«w  style.  No. 
Ilcs&nt  RomwcxoI  OaM;  Rielt  Vouldinn 


■017  AKE 

K  OcUre*,  El 


bio  eztre  wrest 


absolutely  puke. 


TV^POLLARS. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

FOR 


HORTHUHD^r^Sf^J^IX 


UTiiniiHoimr 

MAGAZINE. 

The  L»rgest  in  Fern,  the  Largest  In  Orcnlation, 

and  the  beet  in  ererything  that  makes  a  magazine  de- 
■irable.  Demoreet's  Monthly  Magazine  presents  a  grand 
eombination  of  the  entertaining,  the  nsefal,  and  beaati> 
fnl,  with  stories,  essays,  poems,  fashions,  famiiy  mat 
ters,  art  critiqnes,  iovely  oil  pictores,  steel  engrarings, 
and  other  art  featores. 

Send  Twenty  Cents  for  a  spMimen  copy,  or  sabscribe 
six  months  on  trial,  for  OMB  DOLLAB. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

There  is  no  pablieation  so  cheap  or  ao  good  In  the 
world. 

Tor  circalar  of  foil  particulars,  address 

W.  JENNINHH  DKMOREST,* 

17  Ejtat  14th  Htreet,  New  Yerk. 
Volame  18  commences  with  Noyember,  1861. 


A  Leadlmc  Phy* 

■iciam  eeiablUhea  am 

Oaire  ia  New  Yark 
far  the  Care  af 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

Fnm  Am,Jouma  lof  Jfsdietns 


Dr.kh.  Mesertdeflateof  London),  whomakesa  sreo- 

laltyof  Epilepsy  .has  without  doubt  treatedand  cured 
more  cases  than  any  other  liTing  physician.  Hlssnoceas 
has  simply  been  astonishing ;  we  hare  heard  of  oases  of 
over  M  years'  standing,  snooesefnlly  cored  by  him.  He 
has  published  a  work  on  this  disease.  Which  he  sands 
with  a  large  bottle  of  his  wonderful  cure  free  to  any 
sufferer  who  may  send  their  express  and  P.  O.  Address, 
We  advise  any  one  wtshing  a  cure  to  address  Dr.  AB. 
MKSFPOI  W/Vo.  m  Jo*>i  B>..  Kew  York. 


CONSUMPTION 

I  hsTS  a  poaitiye  remedy  for  the  above  diaeeae:  by 
Hsnaethonsandaof  caaeaof  thevroratkind  and  of  long 


diaesse,  to  sarsafferer.  Olvo  Express  and  P.  O.  ad- 
dresa.  DbTt.  A  8L00DM.  181  ftarl  St,  Mew  YorL 

HOPE^DEAF 

Dr.  Peck’s  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

nSMnCVIiT  KESTOKB  THE  HBABIMCI 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Matswal  Dram. 
Always  in  posUton.  bat  lavlalble  to  othesw. 
All  Oonrsnation  and  STsn  whispers  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Ws  rater  to  thsss  ulag  tbasL  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  with  tesUmonlaU.  Address, 
E.  P.  X.  PICK  h  00.,  4M  Breiadway,  New  Tsrk. 


DOYOUROWNPRINTINB 

Presses  and  ontflta  from  $3  to  SBOO 
Over  S.OOO  styles  of  type.  Catalogae  and 
re<lnr,~d  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOYEBv  PUIa.,  Pa. 


ARIITEURS*  guide*  Home  and  School  Exhibitions, 
A  Pni  'lcnl  rnatructiuiis,  10  Tableaux,  6  Plays,  for  SO 
oenth.  riiy.,  Li'  lvgues,  Exhibition  Goods.  CaUlogess 
ftes.  happy  :ours  dAzar,  SI  Beekman  St,  N.  X. 


Lnnioimna 

and  NEW  YEAR  pgft 

Fx*eisez3.ts. 

Have  you  seen . 
my  latest  f  , 

itism  BtcA vTirui, ,  An^Bji 
CATALOaUX,  Pefket'JSSJ^Z* 
Edition,  niu«trmt«d  its,  UTSKI 

CoUtr».  'Il'iqtr'lf -'^d 

Don’t  Buv  Hll  yew  •‘■dsirauu 

htses  ffeew  and  Boad\  VIST 
it.  >  IaRE  xlwats 


TheLosDOH 
18  Stops,  6 

tfUl  sets  Of 

»  PAKi8,now 
■r  offered  fo  r 
i  MA  Other 
I  desirable 
L  New  Styles 
a  now  Beady. 

r'f>  I'OH  ' 

Cataloque. 


Action,  best  Iron  frame ;  all  improvements  complete,  with 
■tool,  book  and  eoTcr,  only  —  —  AOOO 

d^lLLnSTBATCDCATALOOUX  FXEB.  Wfyfyfy.  /  Q 
Sa-FIANOS,  OEAXD,  SQCABK  AMO  ^BIOBT,  $12S 
to  sljSOO.  New  7  Octave  Rosewood  Square  Piano*. 
tlU;  BWant  Bosewood  Cptight,  tl73.7A  Ay*OTHEB  OP- 
FER8.  Bend  for  ftall  partlcnlars.  List  of  Testimonials,  etc. 
EBB  HRATTY'S  "QUABTBBLY,'  handsomely  illustrated. 

Addmt,  Daniftl  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  Hew  Jersey. 

WRITS  FOR  CATALOOrS. 


too  Popular  Boags,  vrords  aad  nosle,  30  ets.  |0Q 
Oomle  Songs,  words  and  Buslr,  30  ets.  ((MBentlnicDtai 
Bonn,  vroim  and  mosle,  90  eta.  |  OO  Old  ravorite  Soags 
vrorda  aad  mnslo,  30  eta.  |00  Opara  Songa  worda  and 
JO  Bonte  Bongs,  words  and 
>ngs,  words  a^  innale.  30 

words  aad  mnste,  30  eta-  I  _ 

Baste,  30  eta.  Any  tear  of'tha  above 
lots  for  Oaa  Dollar,  All  of  the  above  for  Two  DoUari,  Th. 
sboTt  eomprliaa  naarly  all  of  the  most  popnlar  mute  aver 
poMlabad  aad  is  the  bast  bargala  ever  offered.  Order  at 
onra.  rnataga  Stamps  takan.  rianoetlss,  TIoUaa,  Ooltars 
and  MnstealTnstruaienu  at  low  prtess. 

World  Mnnuf*  Co*  122  Nassau  St*  Nsw  York 


muAlOa  SO  cu.  I 
eui  lOOlrUh  I 
Sihlop44Ui 
Bonn,  worU*  nod 


r“5E 

Ificrr 


COLTON’S 


■I  Savintr 


u 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertieer. 


sci3;iEii5^3^  \A.E.03i-a;^mc 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  fhculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers, 


UDOLPHO  "WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO.  ' 


18  Beaver  Street,  New  Vork. 


The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORCAN.CO. 

Whose  Cabinet  Organs  have  commanded  hiohkst  awabds  at  evkbt  one  of  the 
OBEAT  wobld's  nmusTBiAL  EXHIBITIONS  for  thirteen  years,  have  effected  hobe  and 
OBBATEB  VALUABLE  IMPBOVEMENTS  in  the  LAST  TEAB  than  in  any  wimilRT  period  since 
the  introduction  of  this  instrument  by  them,  twenty  years  since,  and  are  now 
offering  Organs  of  hioheb  excellence  and  enlaboed  oapacitt,  also  populab,  me¬ 
dium  and  gM AT.T.icR  STYLES  of  improved  cmahty,  at  loweb  pbices  :  $22,  $30,  $54,  $60 
and  upwards.  A  MEW  UiLUETRATED  CATAIXMiUE«  36  pp.,  4to.,  is  now 
ready,  (October,  1881,)  fully  describing  and  illustrating  more  than  100  styles. 
This,  with  net  prices  and  circulars  containing  much  information  about  Organs 
generallv,  will  be  sent  free  and  post-paid.  Address  them  at  154  Tremont  St.,  - 
BOSTON ;  46  East  14th  St,  NEW  YORK;  or  149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


THE  PEERLESS  LldUU)  DENTITRICE. 


SOZODONT, 

.  A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

IndicatiTe  of  health  and  parity, 

i«  commaBlcsted  to  the  mouth  by 

Ue  aromatic 

which  makea  the 

and  aa  radiant  aa  polithed  porcelain, 
and  contalna  no  tnmdlent  that  ia 
not  highly  beneficial  to  both  goma 

•aTha  Lnlc  and  Draaaatle  pro- 
feasiooa  are  load  in  their  praisee  of 

80M0D0WT. 

Dealers  in  Fancy  Goods,  Drugs, 


I  SOZODONiT. 

THE  BELLIS  OF  OTO  SOCIETY 

Prefer  to  every 

other  article  for  the  TKBTH. 
becanae  nothing  rendera  tboee 

ornamenta  of  the  month  so 

apotleas,  or  imparta  anch  an 
aigre«ablej»dortathe_brea(^. 

(Moreover,  experience  proree  the 
nrticle  to  be  perfectly  wboleeome, 
which  ennnot  be  anid  of  all  dentL 
I  fricea. 

Perfumery,  etc.,  all  keep  it. 


JOSEPH 

**  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal.  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles.* 

Sold  throughout  tho  world. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  opening  the  Jubilee 
Meeting  of  the  Britifh  Association  at  York  on 
Wednesday,  surveyed  the  progress  which  sci> 
ence  has  made  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar,  that  of  biology,  he  said  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  whereas  in  1831  not  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  animals  had  been  described,  now 
the  number  was  at  least  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  The  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  germs, 
had  had  its  influence  upon  surgery,  and  further 
researches  would  probably  discover  methods  of 
stopping  the  sources  of  disease.  In  the  period 
under  review — to  indicate  illustrations  from 
various  sciences — most  of  the  gigantic  animals 
revealed  by  geology  had  been  described  ;  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  had  portrayed  the  composition  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  had  been  determined  ;  electricity  bad 
made  astonishing  development ;  photography 
had  been  discovered  ;  mechanical  science  had 
made  wonderful  strides  owing  to  the  new  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  and  it  was 
within  the  last  fifty  years  that  our  railway  sys¬ 
tem  and  our  steamboats  had  been  constructed. 


Thr  Victoria  Cross. — The  Queen  having 
been  graciously  pleased,  by  Warrant  under  her 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  August  6, 
1S81,  to  direct  that  the  decoration  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Cross  shall  be  conferred  on  members  of 
the  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  who 
may  be  qualified  to  receive  the  same,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  and  ordinances  made 
and  ordained  for  the  government  thereof,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  be  established  in  any  case  that  the 
person  was  serving  under  the  orders  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  other  ofificer  in  command  of  troops  in 
the  field  when  he  performed  the  act  of  bravery 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  the  decora¬ 
tion,  Her  Majesty  has  accordingly  been 
pleased  to  signify  her  intention  to  confer  this 
high  distinction  on  the  undermentioned  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  claim  to  the  same  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  Her  Majesty’s  approval,  on  account 
of  his  conspicuous  bravery  in  Afghanistan,  as 
recorded  against  his  name,  viz.  :  The  Rev.  J. 
W.  Adams,  Bengal  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ment,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Kabul  Field  Force, 
for  an  act  of  bravery  during  the  action  at  Killa 
Kazi  on  December  nth,  1879.  Some  men  of 


the  9th  Lancers  having  fallen,  with  their  horses, 
into  a  wide  and  deep  “  nullah,”  or  ditch,  and 
the  enemy  being  close  upon  them,  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Adams  rushed  into  the  water  (which  filled 
the  ditch),  dragged  the  horses  from  off  the  men 
upon  whom  they  were  lying,  and  extricated 
them,  he  being  at  the  time  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  up  to  his  waist  in  water.  At  this  time  the 
Afghans  were  pressing  on  very  rapidly,  the 
leading  men  getting  within  a  few  yards  of  Mr. 
Adams,  who,  having  let  go  his  horse  in  order 
to  render  more  effectual  [assistance,  had  event¬ 
ually  to  escape  on  foot. 

Lxtters  and  Telegrams. — Some  interest¬ 
ing  statistics  have  recently  been  published  con¬ 
cerning  the  intercommunication  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  letters  and 
telegrams.  In  the  year  1865  the  number  of 
letters  sent  through  the  post  all  over  the  world 
was  estimated  at  3300  millions.  The  available 
data  for  1877  show  that  the^postal  correspond¬ 
ence  had  risen  to  over  4030  millions,  which 
gives  an  average  of  ii  million  letters  per  day, 
or  137  per  second.  Europe  contributed  3036 
million  letters  to  this  enormous  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  America  about  760  millions,  Asia 
150  millions,  Africa  35  millions,  and  Australia 
about  50  millions.  Assuming  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  was  between  1300  and  1400 
millions,  this  would  give  an  average  of  three 
letters  per  head  for  the  entire  human  race. 
The  length  of  telegraph  lines,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  must  be  at  least  700,000  kilometres 
(437i50o  miles),  not  reckoning  the  double, 
trebly  etc.  P  lines.  There  were  38,000  tele¬ 
graph  stations,  and  the  number  of  messages 
nmy  be  set  down  for  the  year  at  between  no 
and  III  millions,  being  an  average  of  over 
305,000  messages  per  day,  13,671  per  hour, 
and  nearly  3i3  per  minute.  These  quantities 
are  increasing  daily. 

Ladies  as  Bankers. — The  ladies  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  at  bankers.  Mrs.  N.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  president  of  the  State  National  Bank, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Miss  Jennie  Coombs  is  cashier 
of  Bown  &  Coombs  bank,  at  Middleville, 
Mich.;  Miss  Sarah  F.  Dick  is  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Huntington,  Ind.;Miss 
A.  M.  King  is  cashier  of  the  banking  house  of 
Springer  &  Noyes,  White  Cloud,  Kan.;  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Cowden  carries  on  a  banking  bus¬ 
iness  in  her  own  name  at  Forest  Hill,  Cal. 
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Fubli»h$r^s  Miftcellany. 


CoMKTS.  —  The  people  of  old  beheld  with 
great  terror  those  blazing  wonders  we  call 
comets.  As  late  as  the  year  1456,  when  the 
Turks  achieved  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
while  a  comet  was  amazing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  we  read  that  the  Christians  round 
about  the  fallen  city  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  “  the  Turks,  the  evil  one,  and  the  comet.  ’’ 
All  is  different  now  ;  we  may  feel,  it  is  true, 
awe-struck  as  we  behold  what  is  so  luminous 
and  of  such  enormous  magnitude  ;  hut  the  tor^ 
ment  of  fear  has  gone,  and  this  deliverance  we 
owe  to  the  steady  work  of  astronomers  and 
other  scientific  men  who  have  counted  and 
named  these  fiery  travellers  of  the  sky  ;  and 
moreover  have  written  their  histories  as  far  as 
their  histories  can  be  known  to  the  dwellers  on 
our  planet ;  they  have  besides  studied  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  light  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
move  ;  in  other  words,  their  orbits,  as  they 
flash  within  our  sight,  and  then  disappear  for 
centuries,  rushing  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mor¬ 
tal  eye  till  again  they  are  with  us  as  our  own 
to  gaze  upon,  for  weeks  or  months  together. 
Comets  were  occasionally  hailed  as  harbingers 
of  good  ;  probably,  however,  cur  forefathers 
trembled  as  they  rejoiced.  A  comet  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  1811  was  believed  by  those  who  were 
not  better  instructed  to  have  killed  wasps, 
blinded  the  flies,  and  to  have  brought  with  it  a 
most  abundant  harvest ;  moreover  to  have 
ripened  the  grapes,  rendering  them  so  sweet  and 
plentiful  that  Uie  wines  of  that  autumn,  being 
proudly  called  “  the  comet  wines,"  were  long 
treasured  as  almost  priceless.  Astronomers 
tell  us  now  that  comets  do  nothing  for  the 
harvests  or  the  vintage  ;  indeed  what  their 
work  is  in  the  grand  plan  of  nature  is  as  yet  a 
mystery.  The  word  comet  comes  from  the 
Greek  kim/,  hair,  and  means  “  a  hairy  star," 
which  name  might  have  arisen  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ot  these  heavenly  bodies  ;  we  gen¬ 
erally  see  a  central  light,  a  dark  ring,  and  a 
plume  or  fringe  of  fainter  light  which  is  called 
the  tail,  the  nucleus  or  central  light  with  the 
ring  being  called  the  head  ;  thus  we  have  some¬ 
thing  like  fiery  hair  encircling  a  shining  head 
— "  a  hairy  sur.”  Since  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  era  more  than  six  hundied  comets 
have  been  recorded.  Comets  travel  swiftly, 
dashing  and  glittering  through  space  at  an  in¬ 
calculable  rate.  A  comet  of  1680  swept  around 
the  sun  at  a  million  of  miles  an  hour  ;  it  went 
so  near  to  that  enormous  fiery  globe  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  reckoned  when  it  was  nearest  it 
must  have  been  blazed  upon  with  a  heat  two 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot 
iron.  This  comet,  which  appeared  in  1680,  is 
still  rushing  onward,  making  its  grand  jour- 
pev,  which  it  has  travelled  over  again  and 


again  for  we  know  not  how  long  ;  it  will  come 
to  us  again,  it  is  reckoned,  in  the  year  2255. 
It  is  very  sad  that  astronomers  rarely  live  to 
see  their  prophecies  fulfilled  ;  certain  as  they 
feel  that  they  have  reckoned  correctly,  they 
are  too  often  compelled  to  leave  to  others  the 
satisfaction  of  proving  the  truth  of  their  astro¬ 
nomical  calculations. 

Nantucket. — Nantucket  is  a  place  where 
women  are  not  entirely  ignored.  They  out¬ 
number  the  men  sixteen  to  one.  The  post  of 
flagman  at  the  railway  crossing  is  acceptably 
filled  by  a  woman,  as  are  many  other  positions 
which  are  usually  occupied  by  men.  On  a  re¬ 
cent  Sunday  three  of  the  six  pulpits  were  filled 
by  women  ;  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hanaford 
preached  in  the  Unitarian  church,  the  Rev. 
Miss  Louise  Baker  in  the  Congregational 
church,  and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  F.  Ellis  (colored)  in 
the  Colored  Baptist  church. 

Law  Libraries. — A  Boston  journal  speaks 
of  the  law  library  of  the  late  J  ustice  Clifford  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  insured 
for  $20,000.  This  is  hardly  the  case.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  largest  and  must  valuable  pri¬ 
vate  law  library  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  is  that  of  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  of 
this  city.  Its  volumes  are  numbered  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  it  embraces  the  rarest  treasures  of 
legal  literature.  Its  money  value  is  four  or 
five  times  greater  than  that  of  Judge  Clifford's, 
and  it  embraces  many  works  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  collection  in  this  country,  and  not 
now  purchasable  even  at  fabulous  prices. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

BacktUr  Bluff :  His  Opinions,  Sentirnsnls, 
and  Disputations.  By  Oliver  Bell  Bunck. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  i6mo,  cloth, 
pp.  292.  Price,  $1.25. 

In  the  Brush  ;  or.  Old-  Time  Social,  Political, 
and  Religious  Life  in  the  Southwest.  By  Rev. 
Hamilto.v  W.  Pierson,  D.D.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  L.  SHErPARD.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &“  Co.  i2mo,  cjoth,  pp.  321.  Price, 
$i.5a 

The  Pate  of  Sfadante  La  Tour.  A  Tale  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  By  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock. 
New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &•  Hulbert.  i6mo, 
cloth,  pp.  332.  Price,  $1. 

Among  the  Sioux  of  Dakota.  Eighteen 
Months’  Experience  as  an  Indian  Agent.  By 
Captain  D.  C.  Poole.  New  York  :  D.  Von 
Nostrand.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  235.  Price,  $1. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 


('ompoMd  of  the  »rTe*i;iTin|ir  Principles  of  the  Ox«Brain  and  WheaUtierm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESt'RIBED  .‘{00,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTYVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  BLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

Pnr  »T  Dmffjts  Of  Mail.  $1.  F.  CUOHBY  CO.,  fi«4  k  «««  Sixth  Arenne,  New  York. 


N  DOLURS  pen  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Rnckwood  (Jivr*  prT<vtn»! 
■timliiiii  lo  th.-  of  Mitivr* 

from  9  to  t  o'clock  lUilv 


Printed  In  Ft 


I  UUu  w AJnll  £u^^n?nfc^ro 

Ciirdr,  ImporUd  iMtignt  Ino  two  alike].  Warra>d«d  to 
b*  ibt  Finut  DtHgn$  jnMUhtd.  Sent  btr  retnm  mail  for 
lOe.  (tame  of  Anthors.  10c.  Wheel  of  Fortune  Cards, 
afic.  Blank  Cards  cheap.  D.  S.  Card  I'aetorj,  Clinton- 
Tllle,  CX  I 


TNE  SALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGCO.  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE 
GROWTH  AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.  A  SUPERIOR  NUTRI¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONTINUED  FEVERS,  AND  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IN 
ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 


TTVHIS  Justlp  OAlabratad  Diatatio  Preparation  la.  In  opmpoaltlon,  prlnelpalljr  tha  GLUTEN  darivad 
JIL  from  tha  WHITE  WINTER  FLINT  WHEAT  CEREAL,  a  solid  axtraot,  tha  Ineantlon  of  an 
X  amlnant  Chamlat.  It  haa  not  only  baan  hichly  raoommandad  but  oartiflad  to  by  a  large 
number  of  Chamista  and  Physlolans— representing  a  vary  high  degree  of  madloal  aolanoa—as  tha 
Safest,  Moat  Aooaptabla  and  Reliable  Food  for  tha  Growth  and  Protection  of  INFANTS  and 
CHILDREN,  and  for  MOTHERS  looking  sufRolant  Nourishment  for  their  offspring. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate 
the  brain  and  Irritate  the  digestive  organs.  It  embraces  In  Its  elementary  composition— That 
which  makes  strong  Bone  and  Muscle.  That  which  makes  good  Flesh  and  Blood.  That  which  Is 
easy  of  Digestion— never  oonstipating.  That  which  Is  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Brain,  and  that 
which  acts  as  a  preventive  of  those  Intestinal  Disorders  Incidental  to  childhood. 

And,  while  It  would  be  dlffloult  to  oonoelve  of  anything  In  Food  or  Dessert  more  Creamy  and 
Delicious,  or  more  Nourishing  and  Strengthening  as  an  all-  sntn RmmiCCIgrS 

ment  In  Fevers,Pulmonary  Complalnts,Dyspepsla  and  General  w'-  nyacsni cms/I^cS^' 

Debility,  Its  Rare  Medicinal  Eioellenoe  In  all  Intestinal  Dis-  ttwu. HfgJSyiN 

eases,  especially  In  Dysentery,  Chronic  Diarrhea  and  Cholera  imR  ■MJOIIRCni£JkSQKS)^gra/l 
Infantum  has  been  Incontestably  proven,  [‘-ralffiaL.^NE'W TORK- 
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ADDRESS  WM  ~'.C0MSTCCK.t94  BPIOADWAV.N  > 


EcUctic  Magatine  Adv«rt%s9r. 


DO  YOU 


OAVVOvpovt  opy-yyiMw,  nuu  m  aoau 

OUmm,  SimoUmsIm,  Bye^UsMa,  etc. 
THE  BEST  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
U.  A  *S,  B£:eK. 
Manufmetmring  OptMaM,  PKUadelphim, 
lIloRtnUed  Prioe-Llat  Frtt  by  mail. 

In  writing  ns,  mention  magaaine. 


ON  THE 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


er  day  at  borne.  Samples  worth  $t 
ree.  Address  - 

Stmsoii  a  Oo.,  Portlsnd,  llsine.w 


a  week  In  tout  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  ootSt 
free.  Address 

H.  IlaLLnr  A  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


This  most  nssfni  and  loxnrions  bed  la  of  eery  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  is  reqnired  for  softness,  thongh 
in  the  coot  season,  of  conrse,  enongfa  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  nneqnalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  Womt  Win  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'« the  IM  Mattress  in  use.  Inrestigats  its  merits.  Cir- 
ciusra  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 


lay  be  utd  Witt  Perlect  Silety  ii  tte  Houebol 

For  reading,  writing,  sewing,  or  any  occupation  rs- 
qniring  asoft,  steady,  and  uniform  light,  it  is  invaluable. 

When  care  is  given  to  the  selection  of  lamps  and 
burners,  it  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  perfection  of 
artificial  light. 

CHARLES  PRATT  A  CO.. 

Established  1770,) 

laS  PBARL  STREET,  NEW  TORE, 

sou  nopioKToas  axD  nAinTrscnTaHs. 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRE88  OO. 

Hartford,  Conn..  17.8.  A. 


Ask  yonr  Fnmittire  Dealer  for  the 

Hartfort  Wovea  Wire  Matte 


CCHURCH  FURNITURE 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY 


The 

Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee, 

Aa  all  Kla  InlrM  Pap  tnRnw  R  lAkR  Hm)  Hr  ** 


smLiiit  iiLTEE  comnnriow  sets,  etc. 


BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  GOLD.  tS  EACH. 


Rend  for  Circular. 


*^The  Frown,^^ 

'  And  soon  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 


ESTABLIBHED  1S40. 
IHFBOTBD  FIELD,  MAEIRI,.  OFESl 
AND  TOCEISrK  aLASSU. 
pectaclesand  Bye-Olaases.  Artificial  Rumac 
^ea  H.  WALDSTEIN,  Optician,  41  Dntoi 
r.  Catalognes  mailed  hr  eucloeing  stamp 
iwards  from  all  tbs  World’s  KxhibTtiona 


^USN,  .N, 


The  aboTo  beantifnl  engravinga  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  but  have  aince 
been  much  more  bigblj  finiahed  bj  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  pabliahed  as  companion 
piaeba  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illuatrate  Goldamith’a  lines  from  the 
"  Deeerted  Village."  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  4^  x  8)^  inebea.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X 14  inchea 

I*rice  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  nad  in  all 
pript  stores.  Address 

E.  R  PELTON, 

Sg  Eotsd  Slr«o<,  Jfose  Toefe 


iHTALZD  BaCIJinFO 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


A  PORTFOLIO 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

or  PROMINENT  MEN  IN  LITERATURE,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prspsld  to  say  sddrsss  for  |4.  AddisM 

E.  E.  PELTOH,  25  Bond  St,  New  York, 
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LYDIA  E,  PINKHAM’8 

VSaZTABLS  COUFOUNS. 


I«  •  PoaltlTe  Cara 


for  all  tkaaa  PalafWI  Caatalalata  Waakaaaaaa 

MMOMMa  taaar kaat  faaula  >a>alatloa. 

U  wUl  eora  antlraly  Um  wont  form  of  Fmiale  Caaa> 
plalati,  all  orailaB  tnmbloi,  Inflammation  and  Uloara- 
tloa,  FhlUac  and  DiaplaeonMnU,  and  the  conatquant 
Spinal  Waaknoos,  and  la  poiticnlarly  adaptod  to  tha 
Cboaco  of  Ufa. 

It  will  illMolTa  and  opal  tonMnn  from  tha  ntarna  In 
on  aarl7  atofa  of  daralopoMnl  Tba  tendaney  to  oan- 
corona  homon  than  la  chackad  Tory  opaadUy  by  Ita  noa. 

It  ramoToa  fglntnaaa,  flatnlancy,  daotroyaoll  ermrlnc 
for  fttmulonto,  and  roliaToa  waoknaaa  of  tba  atomoch. 
It  onraa  Bloating,  Baadachaa,  Karrona  ProatraUoa, 
Oonaral  DafaUlty,  Uaaplaaanaao,  Dapraaolon  and  ladl- 
paation. 

That  faoilnc  of  baaiinc  down,  eanalnc  pain,  wat^ht 
and  borkocha,  la  olwaya  parmoaently  enrad  by  Ita  naa. 

ItwUlotalltlmaaand  nndar  oil  clrenmatanraa  act  In 
harmony  arlth  the  lawa  that  Koram  tba  famola  oyatam, 

fbrtbaenraof  Kldnay  Oomplolnta  of  altbor  aax  thla 
OnmiwMixl  !■  UDCimMWda 

LTBIA.  B.  PIXKHkM*B  TEQETkBLS  COM- 
PBCXVIa  praporad  at  ISS  and  tSS  Wootem  kranua, 
I^nn,llaan  Ptloo$L  Slxbottlaafortt.  Sant  by  moll 
In  tba  form  of  pUlo,  oloo  la  tha  form  of  loaencao,  on 
raedpt  of  prlM,  fl  par  bos  for  aitbar.  Mra.  Plskbom 
fraaly  aaowon  all  latton  of  Inquiry.  Band  for  pomph- 
lat.  kddraoo  oa  obora.  JfaaMon  IMa  ftpar. 

Ho  family  dtonld  ba  wHbont  LTDIA  E.  nNKHAli’S 
um  PIUS.  Thay  anro  eonotlpatlon,  blllnnanaaa^ 
and  torpidity  of  tba  Utot.  ft  eenta  par  box. 
er  8*14  ky  all  Dra«vlMn. 


PEARL'a  WHITE  6LT* 
CERIKE  penrtrateo  thn 
okla  withaat  Injury,  oradl- 
caUa  all  Sputa,  ImpnrlUoa 
,  and  Plaaalaratlaao,  alihar 
I  within  ar  apan  tha  Skin, 
IcaTlMltamaath,  oufl,  nil* 
■ahle.  rarBunbum,  piAUy 


r  QiTOSa 

n  BiAunm 

IfearTi  white  filyrerina 

Bmp,  a  aukeaky  nanllSSo. 

Pearra  Whlta  Oljecdau 
On.Prap^SanayOlty,M.  t.  SuU  hy  all  BrnoiMa. 


KIDNEY-WORTI 


DOES  WnVQ 

WONDERFUL  If  HI  { 
CURES  I  ■BHl 

Becnnae  It  nets  oa  the  LITEB,  BOWELS 
and  K1DHET8  at  the  oame  tim«. 

Baeanoa  it  niannnaa  thaoyntam  of  thapoloon- 
onahnmon  that  daralopa  la  Kidney  and  On- 
nary  I>laaaaaa,BUionaoaan,  Jaundice,  Oonoll. 
potion,  PUoa,  or  la  Khanaintlam,  Nauxalyla, 
Vorroua  Dlaordon  and  Pamaln  Oomplnlata, 

SBB  WHAT  PKOPLK  SATi 

Hwm  B.  Stork,  of  Junction  City,  ITanaaai 
rays,  Kidney-Wort  cored  him  after  regular  Fhy- 
dclana  hod  been  trying  for  four  year*. 


pt^olclaaa  and  that  huwaaafurworda  cored  by 
Kidnoy-Woit. 

M.  If .  B.  Ooodwin,  aa  editor  in  Cbardon,  Ohio 
■ays  ha  was  not  expected  to  lire,  baing  blootoa 
tn^ood  belief,  but  Kidney-Wort  cared  aim. 

Anna  L.  Jorrett  of  Booth  Salens  N.  T.,  ooya 
that  oeren  years  suffering  from  kidney  tronblaa 
and  other  eompUcatlons  was  ended  by  tba  use  of 
Kldnay- Wort. 

John  B.  Lawrence  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  onffared 
for  yeskTS  from  llrer  and  kidney  troubles  and 
after  taking  “barrels  of  other  mediolaso," 
Kidney-Won  mode  him  weU. 

Mlcha*!  Goto  of  Montgomery  Center,  Yt., 
■nffered  eight  yean  with  kidney  dilBcnlty  and 
was  unable  to  work.  Kidney-Wort  mode  him 
“  well  as  STer.” 


KIDNEY-WORT^ 


PKRMANBNTLY  CURBS 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation  and  Piles. 


tin  cans,  one  pockage'of  which  makes  six  quarts 
of  medicine.  Also  m  Liquid  Farm,  Tcry  Ona- 
eeatratad,  for  those  that  cannot  readily  pre¬ 
pare  It. 

tr  OaetiiHth  «tial  qflefancir  <n  effker  /bna. 
OKT  IT  ATTHI  DRCOOISTS.  PRICE, 
WELLS,  BICHAKDSOXh  Co.,  Prep’s, 
(WIU  seed  the  dry  posHiaid.)  srRLOISTOII.  TT. 


1:  Af.  m  * 


♦  ■ 


GRAEFENBERG 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  Draggiiti. 

25  CENTS  FEE  BOZ. 


PIJLIiS 

4  BJ  C  Piaelr  priated  in  Fancy  T)fp$ 
NAME  on  SO  oil  Fne  8tyi»  Chromo 
no  2  alike),  10  ets.,  or  25  Bmtra  Lory*  Cbromo 
DO  S  alike),  10c.  Agents*  Large  Sample- Book, 
40c.  85  Ftin  Cords,  10c.  Clwtox  Bnoe.,  CUntonyille, 
Ct. 
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ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 


UANIKL.  ^  .  aCA  I  lit..  . 

WAshinohm,  Nw*  iWMy,  United  SUtM  of  Aaorica 


PRINTING  PRESSES 

75  cent*  to  f  175.  CircaUn  free.  Book  of  Typ^  fO  of*- 
40  kinds  of  cnrdt,  10  eta.  Printers’  InstmeUon  Book,  15 
eta.  JOSEPH  WATSON.  19  Murray  Street.  Net^irt, 

rn  All  Chromo  Cerda,  Now  Imported  Strlea,  name  In 
OU  fnney  Script  Type.  10c.  OUitn  k  Co.  ^ 

i  A  ELEBAKT  HEW  (no  S  alike)  Chromo  Cards,  name 
iXI  I  on,  10  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sold.  ASEHTS 
WAHTED.  L.  JONBS  A  CO.,  Naaaao,  N.  T. 


HEADACHE  PILLS 


I>r.  MICTTAtrB’S  HKADACHB  PIIXS  ewre  moat  wonderfully  to  m  y*rj 
abort  ttme  both  SICK  and  NERVOUS  HEAOACHE;  and  wblle  aettas  <m 
the  nerrons  system,  cleanse  the  stomach  of  exoeas  of  bile,  prodnetoc  a 
r^ntor  b<«althy  action  of  the  bowels. 

A  full  else  box  of  these  ralnable  PILIA,  with  toll  directions  for  a  eom- 
plote  enre,  mailed  to  any  address  on  veoeint  of  nine  three-oent  postace 
For  sala  by  all  dmesists  at  SSe,  Sole  Proprietors, 

BBOWN  CHEXIOAA.  COMP  ANT.  BaHliaoro,  Md. 


Daniel  F.  Beatty's  Manufactory, 

Tor.  Railroad  Are.,  A  Reatty  St..  ' 
Waahinotoii.  New  iefser.  United  States  ofAmarica. 

(Over  three  4)  acree  of  apace  with  eleven 
(11)  additional  acres  for  Lumber  Tarda  Ac. ) 

AS-  TheLarpnrt  and  Mott  VmpUte  Bslab- 
lishment  of  the  kind  on  tbs  Globe. 
- VELCOItE. 


THE  COUNTRYMAN 

IX  THX 

Weather  Signal  Office. 


Mr.  Jeremiah Toadvine.of  the  rural 
district,  brought  a  letter  of  lutroduo- 
tion  to  the  L  nited  States  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer,  and  by  the  latter  gentleman  was 
shown  the  beautiful  scientific  Instru- 
luenU  for  measuring  and  determining 
the  various  changes  and  conditions 
of  the  weather.  Pointing  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  thermometer  he  explained  to  If  r. 
T.  the  uses  of  the  heat  gauge,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  T.  anxiously  inquired  if  he 
“hadn't  niither  un  to  spare — sicha 
nice  merehine  to  sot  the  weather  in 
I  hayin’  and  harvest  time."  His  inspec- 
Uonofthe  aerumeteror  wind  measurer 
evoked  the  expremion:  “Wouldn’t 
she  be  the  Xacket  to  run  the  wind 
mill  with.”  The  barometer  waa 
one  too  many  for  Toedvine,  and, look¬ 
ing  queerir  At  the  dfficial,  as  if  he 
were  ntterlr  nonplnased  and  bank- 
niptof  words,  mid:  “Friendj^dy^ou 
ever  have  the  reumatlsT”  The 
abroptnesBof  the  question  surprised 
the  officer,  who  replied,  “No— never." 
“What"—  Evideutiy  reoollectinf 
himself,  M  r.  T.  stopped  on  the  ragged 
edm  of  the  threadbare  remark,  and 
said :  “  I  onlv  wanted  to  know,  for  if 
this  trap  (pointing  to  the  barometer) 
Bhows  the  good  an^  bad  weather  afore 
it's  time,  it  would  be  a  bully  trap  for 
people  with  reumatis;  they  could 
Ranx  it  every  time.  I'p  my  country 
when  folks  has  it  they  use  n.  Jacobs 
Oil,  an’  it's  a  powerful  argynient  agin 
reumatis — it's  the  upjier  dorg  in  the 
fight  every  time.”  With  thanks  for 
the  onexpeeted  Information,  the  offi¬ 
cial  politely  turned  Hr.  Toadvine 
over  to  the  usher  to  show  him  to  the 
street  car,  while  he,  looking  over  his 
paper,  read:  “Mrt.  T.  A.  Gist,  No. 
1201  Walnut  Atreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
writec  1  had  inflammatory  rbeuma- 
Uamveryhadly.  Inonefootandankle 
it  aeemed  to  have  taken  hold  with  the 
determination  to  atav,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  obtained  the  Hr.  Jacobs  Oil  1 
could  not  put  my  foot  down  to  the 
floor,  even  for  an  instanU  1  used  it 
that  evening  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
next  morning  for  the  second  time, 
and  that  Afternoon  put  my  foot  down 
■ifor  several  minniet.  OntheSundav 
following  I  could  stand  up  and  walk 
A  few  Btepa.  On  Tuesday  could  walk 
about  my  room  and  went  down  stairs 
by  holding  on  to  the  hanisten.  Now 
1  can  walk  quite  well  and  there  is 
Very  little  pain  left.  Jnst  thiiikl  one 
bottle  and  a  half,  and  I  am  almost  free 
from  palnl  Jt  is  a  wonderful  medicina. 
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THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  anthorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English ,  local  coniitions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. :  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

%yr The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  hook  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Testimony  of  Mn.  Brassbt.) 

**  Of  coane,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  juht,  we  have  had  numerona  cases  of  illness 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  tlie  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfollj  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson's  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  inTaliiable.** — 
Mrs.  Bbabset,  author  of  Around  the  World  »a  the  Yacht "  Sunbeam.” 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Chrocers, 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

SYPHER  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  a  highly  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art,  to  which  they  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  connoisseurs. 

Accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through 
their  agent,  who  travels  about  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  the  Old  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
seeking  worthy  articles. 

Second-hand  English  and  other  Sterling  Silver¬ 
ware,  Bronzes  that  have  served  as  household  or¬ 
naments  but  are  as  good  as  new.  Furniture  of 
different  historical  periods  and  many  lands,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  interesting  objects,  may 
be  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  without 
any  obligation  to  purchase. 

Sypher  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  the  present  number  of  the  Eclictic 
closes  this  volume,  and  a  large  number  of 
yearly  subscriptions  expire  with  it,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  them  renewed  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Subscribers  renewing  now  will  be  entitled  to 
our  new  premium  engraving  of  “  Marguerite,” 
as  per  prospectus  on  third  page  of  cover. 


Elbcteicity. — As  the  problem  of  making 
electricity  subservient  to  the  neecfsof  mankind 
becomes  better  understood,  the  uses  to  which 
the  power  is  put  multiply  in  number.  Not 
long  ago  the  experiment  of  replacing  the  or¬ 
dinary  oil  head-lights  of  locomotives  with 
electric  burners  was  tried  with  success.  The 
electric  spark  threw  a  brilliant  glare  on  the 
path  of  the  engine,  which  made  everything 
perfectly  discernible  for  a  great  distance  ahead. 
And  it  is  probable  that  with  a  light  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power  it  will  be  found  possible  to  detect 
obstructions  on  the  track,  whether  placed 
there  purposely  or  deposited  by  accident,  in 
time  to  slow  up  a  train  or  bring  it  to  a  full 
stop.  Simultaneously  with  this  important  im¬ 
provement,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
employing  electricity  for  a  motive-power  on 
railways  has  at  length,  it  seems,  been  attained. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  put  the  system  into  operation  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when 
workmen  began  to  break  ground  at  Portrush, 
Ireland,  for  rails  which  are  to  run  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Giant's  Causeway.  Capitalists  of  rep¬ 
utation  are  said  to  be  interested  in  this  first 
enterprise  in  the  new  system  of  railway  oper¬ 
ations,  and  their  estimate  is  that  the  cost  of 
drawing  cars  by  an  electric  motor  will  be  even 
less  than  the  small  sum  of  two  cents  a  mile. 
An  idea  of  the  immense  reduction  of  lare  and 
running  expenses  that  will  follow  if  the  new 
enterprise  proves  successful  may  be  gathered 
from  the  faa  that  it  now  costs  23  cents  per 
mile  to  draw  cars  by  horse-power  on  a  tram¬ 
way  similar  to  the  one  which  it  is  proposed  to 
build,  and  even  where  steam  is  employed  the 
cost  reaches  about  15  cents.  In  view  of  this 
great  difference  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  experi¬ 
ment  may  prove  the  new  plan  entirely  feasible 
and  practical,  and  that  its  adoption  in  Amer¬ 


ica  may  be  an  event  not  far  distant.  A  war 
of  rates,  such  as  the  past  few  weeks  witnessed 
under  the  prevalent  scale  of  prices,  could 
hardly  be  possible  when  the  scale  to  be  cut 
into  reaches  the  low  figure  of  a  few  cents  a 
mile. 

The  following  verses  appear  in  the  Youth's 
Companion  over  Dr.  Holland’s  signature,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  his 
death  : 

“  If  life  awake  aad  will  never  cease 
On  the  future’s  distant  shore. 

And  the  rose  of  love  and  the  lily  of  peace 
Shall  bloom  there  forevermore — 

**  Let  the  world  ko  round  and  round. 

And  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea  ; 

For  whether  I’m  on  or  under  the  nound. 

Oh,  what  will  it  matter  to  me  ?’~ 

Dante’s  Deeam. — Mr.  Alderman  Samuel- 
son  has  just  purchased  for  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  “  Dante’s 
Dream.”  The  picture  embodies  the  dream  of 
Dante  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Beatrice  Por- 
tinari.  The  chamber  of  dreams  is  depicted 
through  a  mystic  atmosphere.  The  treatment 
throughout  is  fall  of  symbol,  and  everywhere  a 
sensible  effect,  as  of  trance,  is  preserved.  The 
picture  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
of  its  style,  which  are  of  the  highest  order. 
The  color  is  at  once  sombre  and  brilliant.  It 
is  rarely  indeed  that  a  corporate  body  exhibits 
so  much  art-feeling  and  art-enterprise  as  are 
displayed  in  the  purchase  of  this  work  by  the 
municipality  of  Liverpool.  The  picture  will 
no  doubt  long  remain  a  prominent  attraction  in 
the  local  permanent  collection. 

A  Test  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel. 
— A  test  of  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the 
completed  portion  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel 
was  recently  made.  The  new  air-locks  at  the 
river  ends  of  the  borings  were  closed  and  the 
air  pressure  was  gradually  reduced  in  the  por¬ 
tion  between  the  locks  and  the  shore.  The  test 
was  satisfactorily  borne,  except  by  the  un¬ 
finished  part  between  the  locks  and  the  head¬ 
ing,  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  escape  of 
air  from  this  portion  by  leakage  allowed  the 
silt  to  press  in,  crushing  several  feet  of  the  iron 
shell  which  extended  beyond  the  brickwork. 
The  workmen  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
part  of  the  tunnel  before  the  pressure  was  re¬ 
duced,  and,  except  for  the  derangement  of  the 
extremity  of  the  tunnel  next  the  heading,  and 
the  pressing  in  of  silt,  no  harm  was  done. 
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Cuttle-Fish  Bait. — The  grand  bank  of 
Newfoundland  has  been  known  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  as  excessively  productive  of  codfish,  and 
of  late  years,  during  the  autumn  season,  the 
fresh  bait  used  for  the  capture  of  this  fish  has 
been  a  cuttle-fish  or  squid  with  movable  eye* 
lids,  called  Ommastrepkts  ilUcebrosa.  This 
squid  does  not  appear  early  in  the  year,  during 
which  time  the  herring  and  the  capelin  are 
used  as  bait,  but  begins  to  migrate  northward 
in  autumn  in  large,  but  intermittent  schools. 
At  one  time  they  are  taken  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  hauled  in  ;  while  again  they  will  occur  but 
rarely.  The  old  and  young  squid  appear  to 
form  different  schools.  They  are  captured  by 
a  process  called  “  jigging  the  only  gear  is  a 
peculiar  hook,  called  a  **  jig,"  with  a  couple  of 
fathoms  of  mackerel  line.  No  bait  is  used- 
The  jig  carries  a  number  of  unbarbed  pins, 
which  get  entangled  in  the  tentacles  of  the 
squid,  whereupon  he  is  hauled  up  so  fast  that 
escape  is  impossible.  The  instant  he  emerges 
from  the  water  he  discharges  through  his  siphon 
a  jet  of  salt  water,  and  ty  a  rapid  succession  of 
respiratory  acts  sucks  in  air  and  soon  becomes 
almost  spherical ;  by  a  second  contraction  be 
now  ejects  from  his  siphon  the  contents  of  his 
ink  bag,  and  if  the  fisherman  be  not  on  the 
alert  be  may  be  struck  full  in  the  face  by  the 
inky  stream.  When  the  squid  lie  thick,  the 
scene  on  the  bank  is  exciting  ;  there  is  the  mo¬ 
notonous  noise  of  the  squirting,  varied  with 
some  loud  tone  of  human  wrath  as  an  expir¬ 
ing  ink-shot  has  told  home.  These  squids  are 
sold  at  from  25  to  40  cents  per  100.  and  a  large 
vessel  will  in  a  single  season  use  over 
100,000.  They  are  preserved  in  ice,  and  some¬ 
times  even  salted.  Mr.  H.  L.  Osborn,  who 
spent  three  months  in  a  cod  fishing  schooner 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  has  published  in 
the  May  number  of  the  American  Naturalist  a 
very  full  and  interesting  account  of  this,  from 
au  economic  point  of  view,  very  important 
cuttle-fish. 

COTTON-SEEO  AS  A  FERTILIZER,  AND  AS  CAT¬ 
TLE  Food. — A  series  of  trials  of  the  value  of 
cotton-seed  as  food  for  cattle,  and  still  mure 
as  a  fertilizer,  has  been  made,  and  the  results 
are  reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  One 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  Crushers,  says  he  has  found  it 
"  scarcely  inferior  to  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
invaluable  as  food  for  cattle."  Another  finds, 
as  the  results  of  experiments  upon  land  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  "  that  cotton-seed  meal  is  the  best 
fertilizer  ever  used  on  tobacco  lands."  Dur¬ 
ing  three  years  it  increased  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  threefold.  He  also  found  it  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  food  for  cattle.  A  cotton 
grower  at  Selma,  however,  has  made  a  state¬ 


ment  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  He 
says  that  by  using  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer  upon  poor  cotton  lands  he  has  increased  the 
yield  from  18  to  145  bales,  or  eightfold.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  this  report,  for,  unless  relationship  between 
the  fertilizer  and  the  fruit  it  sthnulates  has 
something  to  do  with  this  remarkably  increased 
produce,  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  upon  the 
results  of  using  such  a  marvellous  fertilizer  in 
the  production  of  human  food.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  any  opinion  worth  having  can  be  formed 
of  the  value  of  this  discovery,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  not  merely  the  present  price  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  but  what  the  price  will  be 
under  increased  and  growing  demand,  and  to 
ascertain  also  the  probability  of  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  under  the  enormous  demand  which  must 
follow  a  confirmation  of  the  above  reports. 

*  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 
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BRAIIV  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES, 

It  restore,  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  ntemory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  (^nsutiiption. 

It  girea  riUUUp  to  tho  inanfficUnt  bodily  or  mental  groirth  of  children,  prevfntafretfulneaa,  and 
givea  guiet,  reat,  and  deep.  It  givea  a  belter  diapoaition  to  infanta  and  children,  aa  it  promotea 
good  health  to  brain  ami  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  500,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  f  1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  B«4  k  «6tt  Sixth  Avenae,  New  York. 
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17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  gives  perwmal 
attention  to  the  poein^  it  Mttem 
from  0  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


Frxjm  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  $.3. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
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Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Maine. 


PARKER’S  GINGER.TONIC 


FLORESTON  COLOGNE 


r  fHE  OREj^h,  ' 


THE  EALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGED.  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE 
GROWTH  AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.  A  SUPERIOR  NUTRI¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONTINUED  FEVERS,  AND  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IN 
ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 


TTTHIS  Justly  oslebratsd  Dtststio  Preparation  Is,  In  composition,  principally  the  GLUTEN  derived 
JIL  from  the  WHITE  WINTER  FLINT  WHEAT  CEREAL,  a  solid  extract,  the  Invention  of  an 
k.  eminent  Chemist.  It  has  not  only  been  highly  recommended  but  certified  to  by  a  large 
number  of  Chemlete  and  Physicians— representing  a  very  high  degree  of  medical  science— as  the 
Safest,  Most  Acceptable  and  Reliable  Food  for  the  Growth  and  Protection  of  INFANTS  end 
CHILDREN,  and  for  MOTHERS  lacking  sufTlolent  Nourishment  for  their  offspring. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate 
the  brain  and  Irritate  the  digestive  organs.  It  embraces  In  Its  elementary  composition— Thai 
which  makes  strong  Bone  and  Muscle.  That  which  makes  good  Flesh  and  Bleed.  That  which  Is 
easy  of  Digestion— never  constipating.  That  which  Is  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Brain,  and  that 
which  acts  as  a  preventive  of  those  Intestinal  blaordare  Incidental  to  childhood. 

And,  while  It  would  be  dlfWoult  to  coneelve  of  anything  In  Food  or  Dessert  more  Creamy  and 


Oellolous,  or  more  Nourishing  and  Strengthening  as  an  ali¬ 
ment  In  Fevers, Pulmonary  Complainte, Dyspepsia  and  General 
Debility,  Its  Rare  Medicinal  Excellenoe  In  all  Intestinal  Dle- 
eaeee,  eepeoially  In  Dysentery,  Chronic  Diarrhea  and  Cholera 
Infantum  has  been  Incontestably  proven. 
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Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


'ma  moat  naafnl  and  lunrioaa  bad  U  of  very  moder- 
ata  ooaL  No  bedding  la  reqnired  for  eoftnaaa,  tboogfa 
in  tba  cool  aeaaon,  of  coarae,  enoogh  la  reqolred  for 
wannth.  For  hot  weather  It  la  nneqoalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthx.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  upon  Worn  Winn  la  the  extreme  of  Inzoiy.  It 
'«  the  beat  Mattreaa  In  nee.  Inreetlgata  Ita  merita.  Cli^ 
Cuuue  FRKB  to  any  addreM.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hanford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  3rotir  Tonutnre  Dealer  for  the 


Hartfori  fOYen  Wire  Mattress. 


OFEBA-GLASSES, 

Field  and  Marina  Glaaias,  Taleseapas,  Spy-CUssas, 
Mleroseopas,  SpacUelas,  Eye-Glasses,  ate. 

THE  JiXST  GOODS  AT  THE  I.OWEST  PRICES. 
K.  A  a.  it£:oK. 
Mmnnfmrturimg  OptMant,  I^MlmdrlphUi, 
Illnatrated  Price-Llat  mailed  Frm. 

In  writing  na,  mention  magazine. 


ARCHITECTURALBOOKSoataloguei 

ADDRESS  WM.T,C0MST&CA.194  BROADWAV.N  Y 


CC  Sn  9*10  P^day  at  borne.  Samulea  wuith 
to  free.  Addreaa  . 

Btinsom  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.* 

C  CC  a  ereek  In  yoor  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  uotflt 
^DO  free.  Addrees 

H.  IlAU.rrT  A  Co  .  Portland.  Maim 

Cards,  Imported  Ikmj/ns  Ino  two  alike],  Wdrrauttd  to 
b*  the  J^*»t  Dniqn*  publuhsd.  Sent  by  return  mail  for 
lOc.  Game  of  Aathon,  18c.  Wheel  of  Fortnoe  Cards, 
85c.  Blank  Cards  cheap.  V.  8.  Card  Fartery,  Clinton- 
TUIe,Ct. 

>  * /m  iME*l4»AB— atIflilClir— .  M«S« 

vyzi  nLlTt*-  Bevrl.  Im. 

^  Wfl  ■  KTted  A  Head  Painted  nonlCuSv 

.a _  Mm  ■  AllUAlstoaaUAiSi.ln.Mtallkaiaa. 

U  Ww  AAEIe«aBtJCiMnMSi>srd]Cllt- 
/  j-brsMss.  Faa.TTy. 

/  j^^WTw^atk.eilt'VaaaarKa^ct*., 

la  raoTT-uiw  lOa.  14  Mrk%  si.uo  Acants 
/SW  ^  aaa  a»k«  40  s*  V— »■  BeaatWbUy  C-l  «,f 

- «—  SSa.  t'aztaa  PrlaUag  Ca.,  Karthfbrd  tX 


ULLiMB.  59  CariiiiiieSl,K.  Y. 

CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

STERLUrO  KCLVIR  COVimMIOV  SETS,  ETC. 
MAMMCMS  IM  FILE  AMD  COLD,  tB  EACH. 

Bend  for  Circular. 


HOPE-DEAF 

Dr.  Peck’s  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PEBPBCTI.T  BEMTOU  THB  HBABIMO 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  NatssnU  Draaa. 
Alwvs  in  poiltloo,  bat  lavlalble  ta  atbera. 
All  OoneersatloD  and  SYen  wbtspen  beard  dta- 
tlnct^.  Ws  rafar  ta  tbaaa  aslag  tkaa.  Send  for 
descilptiTa  circular  wlib  teailmoolala.  Addraaa, 
K.  r.  S.  PECK  A  COm  Braadwar.  Maw  Tarh. 


MBSTABUSHED  1840. 

HPEOTED  FIIlLD,  M  A  El  HE,.  OPERA 
ARB  TOCBIsrs  OLiSKBS. 
Spectacles  and  Kye-Glasaes.  Artilclal  Hamaa 
l^m.  H.  WALDSTBIN,  Optician,  41  Vnioa 
Sauare,  N.  T.  Catalognes  mailed  by  encloeing  atamp 
Highest  awards  from  all  tbe  World's  ExhlbTUons. 

iKYAiiXD  BacitmirG  ^ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  JV 


roLDunr^Axx  oo«  xrw  haVu/ct. 

A  PORTFOLIO 

50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PBOMINEOT  MEN  IN  LITKRATVRE,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addreaa  for  $4.  Addreaa 

IL  B.  FELTON,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


PRINTING  PRESSES 

75  centa  to  f  175.  Circnlart  free.  Book  of  Type,  10  cts. 
40  kind*  of  cards,  10  cts.  Printer*'  Inrtmction  Book,  15 
eta.  JOSEPH  WATSON,  19  Murray  Street.  New  York. 

F  n  All  Chromo  Cards,  New  A  Elegant  design*.  Bougnet 
uUof  Flower*.  Pond-Lilies,  Sea-Tiew,  Fruit.  Violeta, 
Cnpid*,  etc.,  name  on,  10c.  SUr  Ftlatlsg  Ca.,  Vettkted,  Ct. 

AMITEURS*  fiUlOE:  Home  and  School  Exhibition*. 
M  Pnclic^  rnetmetioD*.  10  Tableaux,  6  Play*,  for  85 
rents.  Plar*.  Dtalogne*,  Exhibition  Good*.  Catalegaas 
frea.  Msppy  Hours  Bazar,  tl  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

*7  A  All  Cbmmo  Card*.  New  and  Elegant  design*.  Bon- 
/  M  qnet  of  Flower*,  Pond-Lilies,  8«w-view,  Fruit,  Vi- 
'  ^  oleU,  Cnpid*,  etc.,  name  on,  10c. 

Stab  ihuMTiNo  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

PA  KLIM*  A  NT  New  Imported  Styles  of  Chromoa, 
Q  U  Unr  Frnit,  Flower*,  and  Bird  Scries,  in  Beantlfnl 
^  ^  Color*,  name  in  Fancy  Script  Type,  10c.  Agents' 
Sample  Book.  85c.  CAR*  MILLS,  Xartkferd,  Ct. 

i  A  ELEGANT  NEW  (no  8  alike) Cbmmo  Card*,  name 
aLI  I  on,  10  cents.  Warranted  beet  pack  sold.  AGE.ITS 
WASTED.  U  JONES  A  CO..  Naaaan,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHANDCr££r7)7,i;.3‘ 

itutians  ■rweared  f<w  i  ni  ils  aht-n  onmpetenL 
aodfurdreuiu.  W.U.CI1A!fTEK.Ubwwo.M.X. 
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SIRS.  LYDIi  E.  PINXHAM,  OF  LYNN.  MASS.. 


w—4tf tWl  inmi— ,  nd  ma  **""**~* 
Ml*  ln«T«i7i»rta(th«  CoDjitry.  In  hnn- 
dr>d*ofM*8*  It  hMCnr*d  where  ^  elae  had 
Ihilad.  It  la  mild,  bnt  alBelant.  CEBTAIK 
IN  ITS  ACTION.  Imthaimlaaa  in  all  oaaaa. 

tT’lt  cIcaaaM,  Strcarthcaa  aad  kItc*  If  aw 
Ur*  to  all  tha  Important  organa  of  th*  body, 
nta  natnial  aottoo  of  the  Kldneya  la  raatorad. 
Tha  Uaer  la  oleaaaed  of  all  diaeaaa,  and  tha 
Bowela  more  freely  and  bealthftilly.  In  thia 
waytha  wont  iHiaaaai  are  eradloated  from 
thaapetem. 

Aa  It  hM  been  prorad  by  Jiooaanda  that 


LYDIA  Ea  PINKHAM’S 

VEaETABLE  COMPOUND. 


la  a  PoalHTf  Cure 


la  tha  moat  ellbotnal  remedy  fbaolaaaaing  tha 
ayatam  of  all  morbid  aecTetlona.  It  be 

nnd  In  arery  honaahold  aa  a 

SPRING  MEDICINE. 

Alwaya  anraa  HIUOITainSS,  eONSTIPA- 
TIOlf.PrLBS  and  aU  mLALI  Dlaeaaea. 
la  pot  np  InOrj  Tcgatable  Farm,  In  tin  eana, 
on*  packaite  of  which  makn  tquart*  medicine. 

Alao  in  UaeM  Farm,  very  Ceaeeetrated  tor 
tha  eoBreolenre  of  thoae  who  cannot  readily  pre¬ 
pare  it.  ItaeUtpUM^tmal 

OR  rrOFTOCB  DSUOOUT.  PRICE,  S1.SO 
WELLS,  BICHABDSON  A  To.,  Prep'*, 
(Win  tend  the  dry  poat-paid.)  Sl  RUairTOa,  TT. 


Ro  family  abonld  be  wlthoot  LTDIA  E.  PINEIIAlf T 
LITER  PIUJ.  They  enn  cooatlpatlon,  Mlinnanaaa, 
and  torpidity  of  th*  Urer.  M  cenia  per  box. 

49-  Hold  by  nil  Umyyista.  -&• 


SENT  FREEe 


Blegsiit  lithojfraph  portrait,  Pre* 
mlom  liat,  Muaical  newt,  etc.  Send 
3c.  atamp  for  return  poatafce.  White, 
Shith  «  Co.,  Boaton,  Maae. 
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iKIDNEY-WORTf 


iKIDNEY.-WORTf 


THE  GREAT  CURE 

FOB 

RHEUMATISM 


As  it  la  fbr  all  dlnaaaa  of  tha  KIDNIYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  filaanaaa  tha  ayatam  of  tha  acrid  polaen 
that  oansaa  tha  draadfnl  anfEcrlng  which 
only  tha  Tlotima  of  Bhenmatiam  can  lealln. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  th3  wont  ftmat  of  this  tarribla  rHaatae 
haea  bass  qnlohly  reUaaad,  in  a  abort  thn# 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


fbr  all  thaae  FalafWI  Caaiplalata  and  Waabaaaaaa 
aa  eammaa  taswr  bast  frmale  papelatlaa. 

It  will  ears  sntliely  tha  worst  form  of  Femala  Com* 
plaints,  all  orarlan  tronbles.  Inflammation  and  Cleaia. 
tloa.  Falling  and  DItpUcsmenU,  and  tbs  conarqnent 
flpiiul  Weaknaaa,  and  Is  paiticniarly  adaptad  to  tha 
Change  of  Ufa 

It  win  dlnolre  and  expel  tamore  from  th*  nternsln 
an  early  stage  of  derelopment.  The  tendency  to  can- 
eeroM  hnmore  there  is  cbedmd  vary  tpeadUy  by  its  uas. 

It  lemoras  faintness,  flatnlsncy,  daatroyaall  crarlng 
focatimnlanta,  and  roUsTss  waakneas  of  the  stomach. 
It  ewes  Bloating,  Baadachss,  Kerrona  Prostration, 
Oaoaral  DsfaiUty,  ilsiplsasnaag,  DspresMm  and  ladl- 
gestion. 

That  resting  of  baaring  down,  cansing  pain,  weight 
and  hackadie,  is  always  pernsanantly  enrsd  by  Its  naa. 

It  win  at  all  tlmas  and  mndar  all  clrcnmstancaa  act  In 
hansoay  with  tha  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

Tor  the  enroof  Kidney  Oomplainte  of  either  sex  this 
Oompoond  Is  nnsnrpassed. 

LTBIA  E.  PINKHAWfl  TEGETABLE  COM- 
POUNDis  prepared  at  ta  and  tit  Western  Arasia*, 
lynB,llaaa  Pt1oe$L  Mx  bottlaefoc  $0.  Bent  by  mall 
in  tha  form  of  pilla,  also  laths  form  of  losangrt,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Uri.  Pinkham 
freely  anaaars  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Band  for  pamph- 
IsA  Adrlroai  as  abore.  Mention  UUs  J^per. 


GRAEFENBERG 


Cure  HEADACHE, 


MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  bjr  all  Draggifta. 

25  CENTS  PEE  BOZ. 


P1L.L.N 


IKIDNEY-WORTf 


KIDNEY-WORTi 


1#  AIID  M  A  ilC  Finely  printed  in  -Fancy  Typo 
V  VUn  RAmC  on  so  all  .Vm*  Stylr  Chroino 
■  ('ard.  (no  2  allkco,  10  eta.,  or  23  EMra  larff* Chromo 
I  Cards  (no  2  alike),  tOc.  Agents*  Large  Sample-Book, 
iOc.  ^35  Fun  Carda,  10c.  Cuhtox  Bsoe.,  ClintixiTille, 
Cu  * 


Hurlburt’s  Universal  Homoeopathic 
Medicine  Case, 

With  full  directions.  Qlobules,  fB,S5  |  Llqnlds  and 
Powders,  $3.35.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  C.  T.  HURLBUBT,  3  B.  DKh  SL,  New  York. 
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A^Bemarkable  New  Organ  for  Fall  of  1881, 

■  ■  '  by 

MARGHAL  &  SMITH 


the  FIONEEES  OF  DIEECT  TBADE. 

Established  I860. 

Our  Bmtiful  MARSEILLAISE,  No.  10,379. 


LARGEST  FACTORIES  in  the  WORLD 

•Ter  rombined  nnder  one  monasement,  after  twenty, 
two  year*  nt  continued  eurre.n,  we  have,  with  thi*  or- 
nn,  won  a  Trlanphant  Victory  over  all  compett- 
tom.  By  our  diacuverieH  and  invention* we  hare  eerured 
ami  rorabinad  ereiy  excelicnre  that  has  lieen  attained 
bv  year*  of  unparallelnl  artivitv  in  onian  buildinu.  All 
thatls  Onaoo  lo  Power— all  that  UChurmlos  lo 
Swrctoeao-aU  that  U  ricswlBs  la  Variety,  U 
here  touibinad.  i 

UMK  AT  m 

CHARMING  COMBINATION: 

Celeste,  Flute.  Tiola,  Clarionet.  Echo,  Kcranlf.* 

PliOB,  iColinc,  Dniciana.  Vox  Arccatlae,  I'rlestina, 
iaiio.  Mrlodla,  DlaiMsaoB,  Dulci  i.Hult  Bose,  Bour¬ 
don.  Diapaauo  Forte,  Coupler,  Vox  liuinaua.  Croud 
Organ. 

Ita  strlklac  effhcTs  at  once  command  the  atten- 
tlon  oi  the  listener.  It  open*  new  fields  for  grand  and 
beautiful  combinattona  Bold,  free,  firm  and  rich,  the 
tone  commands  attention  by  it*  rounded  lulness.  aud 


The  Cswe  is  of  BeanUftilly  Carved  Bolid  Walnnt, 
_  with  artistic  designs  in  Arabesque,  Foliahed  Panel.*.  Ur- 
iiainental  Lamp  Stands,  Carved  Brackets.  Tamed  Han- 
-  ;  dies.  Sliding  Fall.  Artistic  Fret-work.  Pocket  for  Music. 

"  large  extensiua  top,  making  an  Elegant  and  Artistic 

-r  Parlor  Urnament  It  is  the  most  remarkable  organ  ever 

■w  _  ...j  — -  -  .  -  made.  We  duallenice  the  World  to  equal  it 

B  B  mm  gw  ww  B  B  D__No  other  manufactarer  can  produce  thla  organ.  Some  makers  <i«>  Z7  and 
R  B  Iwl  B  Iwl  B  ff*  even  yi  stops,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  imitate  Its  wondrntil  effect*.  With  4# 
Stops  they  could  uot  secure  the  Fewer,  Vurlcty  aud  Mwectacae  uT  this  lalaaltahle  Orysu.. 

IMITATORS  BEWARE  1  w*  ■■au.  TtOOBOUtLT  raOSXCtTTX  ETXST  ivnuacxxxgT. 

We  will  box  and  deliver  thU  organ  AQC.  Take  a  pleasant  excnriinn  to  onr  city,  see  ita  objects  of 
en  board  car*  here,  with  liandMinc  Stool,  JKNle)  interest,  and  select  one  of  these  elegant  Instrument*,  or 
Instruction  Book  and  Music,  for  only  **ttd  yourorder.and  wewillahipatotKefor  fiiteeu  d^a* 

trial.  Otturuutecd  fter  alx  reura.  In  onlering.  send  the  certificate  of  your  luink,  or  fume  re*iion*i|j|e 
budnes*  man.  that  the  organ  will  be  pmmptiv  paid  for  or  returned  to  as.  Preiglit  will  be  paid  by  u*  Iwth  way*, 
if  in  any  way  ansatisfactory.  You  tuhe  no  reoponsihlllty  till  yon  receive  and  approve  the  organ  a'ter 
•fteou  days’  trial  la  your  own  home.  Ncud  In  your  order  ut  oocc.  Remit  bv  Post  Office  Money 
Orders  Express  (prepaid),  or  by  draft  on  h'cw  York.  Money  reftaaded  aud  fkwlyht  charyes  paid  liutn 
way* if  in  anv  wav  un-atlsfsctorv. 

HOW  lA  TME  TIME  'Rk  MW.  We  will  notcontlnne  the  price  at  lUbeyond  the  holidays;  orderat 
ODce.  and  avoid  delay.  Our  Immense  sales  (the  largest  of  any  house  in  the  wurhf  Belling  direct)  will  tax  our 
eanacitles  to  the  ntmoet  Mensenshcr,  yon  have  one  yeaw’a  trial,  sn<l  take  uo  re*(Mim>ibUity  till  you  re- 
estvo  and  approve  the  organ.  Other  styies.  in  great  varietv.  from  S4S  to  HBM.  Illustrated  caialogue  free. 
It  gives  informatioa  which  protects  tbs  purchaser  and  makes  deceit  imposuhle. 

*MARCHAL  &  SMITH,  8  Wist  Elenitli  Strut,  NEW  YORK.* 


A  l,e*.dimg  l.ondum  Pby- 

■  hiciuM  polahliaboa  as. 

■  OMre  la  New  York 

B  B  fortkeCareaf 

I  I  I  Q  EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

Bl  WW  from  Am.Jeunmlof  Utdieitu 
Dr.  Ek  Meaeroto  (late  of  London),  who  makea  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  EpUepay  .baa  without  doubt tmled  and  eared 
moreoaaes  than  any  other  liviny  phyuielaa.  Hia  soccera 
baa  simply  been  sstonlahiny;  we  have  luard  of  eases  of 
overtt  year*’  atandiny,  snoceeafnlly  cured  br  him.  He 
has  pabliabed  a  work  on  this  diieeee.  wfaidi  he  sends 
with  a  large  txdUe  of  hia  wanderfnl  cure  free  to  any 
anfferer  who  may  aend  their  expreae  and  P.  O.  Addreaa, 
We  adviae  any  otM  wiabinr  a  cure  to  address  Dr.  AB. 
ME8EBOLE,>'a  M  John  8t.  Kew  York. 


ano  not 
^'BAU  out. 

^  I'T  Watchmaker*  Ry  mail,  10  eta.  Circulars 
Ok/kU  FRErj.  S.  BIRCH  ft  0O..»De7St.Jl.T. 


CONSUMPTION 

I  have  a  poattive  remedy  for  the  above  diaeaae:  by 
Manaethooaaadaof  ceeee  of  the  worst  kind  andof  kssy 


disease,  to  any  sufferer.  (Five  Ezprees  and  P.  O.  ad* 
dreaa.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM.  181  Aul  St.,  New  York. 


t  Encioee  oue  three-cent  stamp  with  your  address,  and  I 
will  return  ron  bj  mail  twelve  assorted  elegant  chromo 
cards,  or  a  set  of  5  gilt  “  Marguerite”  cards.  1  could  not 
afford  to  give  you  these  elegant  cards  were  it  not  that  I 
will  expect  you  to  read  the  document  I  shall  encloee  with 
them.  Should  you  wiah  both  sets  encloee  two8-cent  stamps. 
,  Address  W.  Jenninss  Dbmorbst,  17  East  14th  St.,  N.  T. 
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LIEBIG  C0;S  COCA  BEEF  TONIC. 

HIGHEST  MEDALS  AT  LEADING  EXPOSITIONS. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  SCHOOL. 


Imate  phannacentical  prodncU  and  worthy  of  the  rac- 
ommondatioDS  given  to  them  hy  both  homoeopathic 
and  allopathic  joumaia.”— [Editorial  in  the  Amfrieait 
Homaopathie  Ohtrrttr,  by  Profeasor  B.  A.  Lodge, 
M.D.,  l^tfipit,  Mich.] 

“It  haa  more  than  realiaed  my  ezppctatlona,”  Mya 
Profeaaor  Dancan  Camplieil,  M.D.,  Prcaident  Royal 
College  of  Phyticiana  and  Sargeona,  Member  Oeneral 
Council  Vniveraity  of  Edinborg,  etc. 

“My  patienta  derive  marked  and  decided  benefit  from 
it,"  aaya  Profeacor  John  M.  Camochan,  M.l).,  LL.D.. 
Surgeon  in  Chief  State  Emigrant  Hoapitala ;  Profeaeur 
Surgery  M.  T.  Med.  College,  etc. 

PnorusoR  J.  C.  Lxbardt,  M.D.,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
Preeident  State  Medical  Society  of  Georgia,  Profeaaor 
at  Oglethorpe  Uuiveraity,  Member  Athetiee  Royal  de 
Bmzcllea.  etc.,  etc.,  aaya :  “  The  reeulta  obtained  by 
me  from  ita  uae  in  my  practice  are  indeed  llaUeriug." 

WHAT  IS  COCA  f 

The  drat  reply  ia  that  it  la  not  Cocoa. 

ConnoDORB  Gibbon  (United  Statea  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion  ol  the  Amazon)  aaya  :  “  The  Coca  haa  propertiea 
ao  marvelloua  that  it  enablea  tbe  Indiana,  without  any 
other  nouriabmcnt  the  while,  to  perform  forced 
marchea  of  five  or  aiz  daya.  It  ia  ao  bracing,  atimn- 
lant,  and  tonic,  that  ^  the  uae  of  it  alone  they  will 
perform  Jonmeya  of  800  mllea  without  appealing  in 
the  leaat  fatigu^." 

Db.  Wm.  S.  Sbarlb,  of  Brookira,  N.  T.,  aaya:  “Tbe 
effect  of  the  Cora  upon  the  human  ayatem  bordera 
upon  the  marvelloua.  and  if  not  clearly  authenticated 
by  writera  of  undoubted  veracity  would  be  altogether 
beyond  belief.’' 

Sib  Robbbt  CBaiaTiaoM,  M.O.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Phy- 
alclan  to  Her  Majeaty  the  Queen,  Prialdent  Royal 
Britiab  Aaaociation,  etc.,  aava:  “Tbe  propertiea  of 
the  Coca  are  tbe  moat  remancable  of  any  known  to 
tbe  medical  world.  From  rep<  ated  pcreonal  tiiala  1 
am  convinced  that  ita  uae  u  highly  beneOcial  and 
tonic." 

PmorBsaoR  Grazbli.a,  of  the  RotbI  Univeraity  of 
Sevilla,  aaya  ;  “  Coca  aeema  to  prolong  life ;  longev¬ 
ity,  among  ita  uaera,  ia  the  rule,  and  not,  aa  with  ua, 
tiie  exception.  They  are  alao  ftver  from  diaeaae." 
PaonaaoRj.  J.  Van  Taanni  (“Travelain  Peru  ”)aaya  ; 
“  Setting  aaide  all  eztraiagant  and  visionary  notices, 
I  am  clearly  of  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  uae  of  Coca  is  very 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  In  support  of  this 
conclusion,  1  may  refer  to  the  numerous  examples  of 
long^ty  among  Indiana,  who,  from  boyboou,  have 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  masticating  Coca  three  times  a 
day.  Caaee  are  not  unfreqnent  of  Indiana  attaining 
the  great  age  of  180  years,  and  these  men.  at  (be 
ordinary  rale  of  coiuumptioa,  must,  in  the  course  o( 
their  lives,  have  chewed  not  leae  than  STOO  lbs.  of  the 
leaf,  and  retained  the  must  perfect  health  and  vigor.” 

Liebig  Co.'s  Coca  Beef  Tonic  haa  been  need  with  the  most  flattering  results  in  all  forma  of  debility,  broken 
down  digestion,  dyspepsia,  bilioosnesa,  malaria,  nervous  affections,  nervous  and  sick  headache,  nalpitaiion  and 
other  heart  affectioua,  asthma,  female  debilities,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  benefit  tbe  moat  shattered  and  enfeebled,  re- 
Invigorate  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  tnfnse  new  vitality  into  sickly  children  and  infanta.  It  embodies  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  muacnlar  fibre,  blood,  hone,  and  brain  of  carefuily-seiected  bullocks,  combined  w  iih  the  unequalled 
tonic  powers  of  tbe  Coca  and  a  choice  quality  of  Sherry  W Ine. 

It  is  gratefullv  refreshing  and  restorative  after  prolonged  mental  and  phvsical  strain.  It  fa  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able,  andia  readily  reUlnedhy  the  uost  delicate  stomach.  Dr.  McBean  (ifrifUA  MtdiotU  JoumiU)  found  it  of  great 
service  In  consumption.  Baron  Von  Humboldt  says  be  has  never  known  a  case  of  consumption  or  asthma  among 
those  accustomed  to  Its  nse,  and  that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  retaining  their  meutal  and  physical  facultiea  to  the 
last  (Cosmos). 

Sold  bp  all  DruBdisU.  Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

Prepared  otdy  by  the  Liebig  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Workt  Co., 

NEW  YORK.  PARIS,  AND  LONDON. 

J.  L.  BERO  k  (X).,  Sol*  Agents,  60  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

N.B.— Coca  Beef  Tonic  is  not  a  secret  patent  remedy,  nor  does  it  claim  to  core  all  tbe  evils  flesh  'is  heir  to. 
It  is  prepared  from  remiar  pharmacentital  ingredienta,  and  tbe  perifct  form  In  which  it  U  now  offered  to  tbe 
public  ia  due  to  tbe  combined  experiments  of  leading  pbyaiciana. 


[From  the  N.  T.  Mtdteal  Journal.'] 

"  The  medical  profession  la  naturally,  and  very  prop¬ 
erly  so,  conservative  in  ita  acceptance  of  new  tbroriia, 
and  especially  so  when  extravagant  claim*  are  made  in 
behalf  of  unknown  or  comparatively  unknown  reme¬ 
dies.  Especially  reluctant  have  many  been  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  tbe  Coca.  I'he  powers  claimed  for  it  have 
seemed  quite  Incredible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  without  so  much  aa  a  second  thought, 
had  not  such  men  as  Humboldt,  Cbriatison  and  other 
equally  eminent  scientists,  travellers,  and  pbysiciana, 
lent  their  names  to  iL  Tbe  Liebig  Company  now  offer 
It  to  the  profession  in  a  form  whiM  presents  manv  ad¬ 
vantages.  Thus  it  ia,  for  instance,  well  nndersbioa  that 
the  active  principle  of  the  coca  leaf  is  extremely  vola¬ 
tile,  and  that  it  ia,  in  consequence,  quite  or  wholly 
worthless  when  it  reaches  us.  Tba  Liebig  Company  over¬ 
come  this  by  using  in  their  Coca  Beef  Tonic  onl  v  the  fluid 
extract,  prepareodirectiy  from  the  freshly-picked  leaf 
(which  grows  on  their  planutions  in  South  America). 
The  beef  contained  in  the  tonic  ia  from  carefully- 
selected  healthy  bullocks  and  contains  a  much  larger 
per  centum  of  albuminoid  and  nutritive  elements  tl^ 
is  to  be  found  in  other  beef  tonics  and  extracts.  The 
Coca  and  Beef  are  dissolved  In  a  choice  quality  of 
Sherry  Wine.  The  endorsements  of  numerous  medical 
men  of  prominence,  who  have  used  it,  which  tbe  Liebig 
Company  display  in  their  offices,  also  indicale  that  it 
has  merita." 

"It  is  far  superior  to  the  fashionable  and  illusive 
preparations  of  beef  wine  and  iron,"  says  Professor 
F.  w.  Hunt,  M.D..  LL.D.,  of  N.  Y.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  St.  Peiersbur;  , 
Kassla.  etc.,  etc. 

“  The  profession  oimbt  to  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  Liebig 
Company  prepare  a  Genuine  Extract  of  Witch  HasM 
(tbe  importance  of  which  cannot  lie  over-appreciated), 
and  in  ordering  the  remedv  be  sure  to  designate  the 
preparation  desfred.  otherwise  a  worthless  article  may 
be  obtained. 

“  Tbe  same  Arm  also  prepares  a  most  useful  and  con- 
renient  nutrient  tonic— Coca  Beef  Tonic— which  has 
Justly  received  tbe  highest  commendatioa.  We  have 
used  both  of  these  preparations  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  rrsulta.”— [Editorial  in  Hommopathie  Ttmet. 
edited  by  Professor  Egbert  Guernsey,  A.  K.  Hills,  and 
J.  B.  Gilbert.] 

"  Tbe  Liebig  Company  are  supplying  the  profession 
with  a  number  of  very  as<  ful  preparations,  among 
which  we  mention  with  special  favor  their  Coca  Beer 
Tonic,  as  well  adapted  to  low  states  of  tbe  system  where 
a  nutritive,  stimnlating  and  tonic  agent  is  required.”— 
(Ultorial  In  SoutMem  Jfmfioaf  Hemd,  Ailanta,  Qa.,  by 
Professor  K.  C.  Word,  M.D.,  LLD.,  Dean  tkialhem 
Medical  College.] 

“llie  Liebig  Laboratory  preparations  should  not  be 
confounded  with  any  patent  nostmma  They  are  legit* 
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A  PLACE  rOR  YOUR  OlOTIONARY, 

A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPERS, 

A  PLACE  FOR  YOUR  PERIODICALS, 

Ab4  u  onuBMt  fer  you  houo,  oU  la  oao, 

THE  HOLDER. 


These  beautiful  engraviuRB  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  EeUctie  Magazine,  and  have  now 
been  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16x13;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautilully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Prize,  SO  eente  eaek,  or  $1  the  pair, 

W'e  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


TUOMASVILLE,  GA. 

MITCHET.L  HOUSE, 

Hire.  FI.  A.  BOWEK,  Proprietress. 

Fsvorilo  Resort  for  Northern  Invalids  and  Tourists. 


LOUISVILLE,  K¥. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Fifth  Avenue,  between  Qreen  and  Walnut  Streets. 

S.  M.  SCOTT,  Proprietor. 


GRAND  HOTEL, 

E.  J.  JMA.'y',  Proprietor, 
RICHKOHI). 


VINTON  HOUSE, 

VINTOX,  Proprietor. 
CAMSaiBOE  CITT. 


INDIANA. 

MpCOM  B’S, 
CHASLE8T0WH. 

CKINTR  AL, 
HEW  ALBAHY. 

FArJL.S  CITY, 
JEFEER80HVILLE. 

SNODGRAHS, 
MORTH  VERHOV. 

INDI  AIV  A, 
AVRORA. 

FITCH  HOUSE, 
LAWREHCEBURO. 

HOTEL, 

GEO.  F.  PFINGST,  Proprietor,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

ORDER  WOW  FOR 


iChrintanflff 


New  Style 


_ I  PIANOS 


1  will  paj  joa  to  road  mj  circulars,  i^ud  me  oue  tliree-cent  stamp  to  pay  {lOMtage  aud 
packing,  and  I  will  return  to  you  by  mail  a  dozen  assorted  elegant  ehromo  card*,  or  a  set 
of  5  gift  “  Mar  guerite  ”  cards.  This  I  can  afford  on  condition  you  will  read  the  document  I 
will  enclose  witli  the  cards.  Should  you  wish  both  sets  send  two  three-cent  stamps.  Addrees 

W.  JEHHINQS  DEM0BE8T,  17  East  14t}i  Street,  Hew  Tork. 
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is 
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/n  OutMiio  Cards,  Bird*,  MoCtoeF,  etc,,  10r.,or  AUold 
HU  arid  Silver,  10c., name  oq.  J.t.  Huslad,  Nassau,  N.Y. 
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THE  MAGAZINE 

OF 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


The  only  periodical  on  this  continent  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  America,  containing 
original  Essays,  Articles  and  Documents,  Reprints  and  Transla¬ 
tions  of  rare  papers  necessary  to  the  student  and  general  reader ; 
Literary  Reviews  and  Notices  of  Current  Publications,  serving 
as  a  guide  to  the  collector ;  a  special  department  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  and  a  monthly  chronicle  of  occurrences. 

It  appears  monthly,  in  number^  of  eighty  pages  each,  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  with  steel  and  wood  engravings,  and  makes  two 
elegant  volumes  a  year. 

This  publication  is  now  in  its  fifth  year,  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  support  of  the  cultivated  element  of  the  country. 
It  is  invaluable  to  the  reading  public,  covering  a  field  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  ordinary  periodical  literature,  and  is  in  every  way  an  ad¬ 
mirable  table  companion  for  the  scholar,  and  for  all  persons  of 
literary  and  antiquarian  tastes.  It  has  met  with  general  approval, 
and  already  forms  a  storehouse  of  material  not  accessible  in  any 
other  form. 

The  6rst  and  second  volumes  of  this  magazine  have  become  so  scarce 
that  they  can  be  supplied  only  as  odd  numbers  can  be  picked  up  here  and 
there.  The  publishers  will  receive  orders  for  them,  however,  which  they  will 
endeavor  to  fill  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  A  YEAR,  POSTAGE  PAID. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

111  and  118  William  Sir  eel,  New  York. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  for  1882. 


The  Editon  and  Pabliahen  of  Widb  Awake  make  the  following  announcement  of  leading 
featurea  for  1882 : 

raOM  THX  HUDSON  TO  TEE  N1CVA. 

The  materUli  for  a  kunired  taU$  adretUttre  are  crowded  lato  thl«  one  (rand  aerial  atory  of  trarel,  by 
Darid  Ker.  The  aatbor  haa  recently  riaited  the  cuantriea  where  the  action  of  this  romantic  itnrj  liea  :  Ala>en, 
Ureece,  Tnrkey,  Albania,  Montenegro,  Ruaeia— thence  into  Borneo  among  the  fierce  and  aorcery-loring  MiUaya ; 
hence  all  dewripUona  of  places,  people,  manners,  and  cnstoeu  are  accurate.  The  Editors  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  as  a  brillUuU  itory  of  advtiuure  it  la  without  one  able  riral  In  current  Juvenile  literature.  TVkis  story  will  bt 

THBIB  CLUB  AND  OUBS 

la  a  ttrial  ttory  by  a  bot  oin.T  rotnrrnK  nana  old.  The  fun  and  adventures  of  the  out-of-school  life  of  a 
mixed  school  of  boys  and  girts  are  depicted  with  the  gay  touch  of  a  hoy  who  knows  he  haa  a  capital  story  to  tell 
and  enjoys  telling  It.  The  etory  will  have  IMrty-Hx  iuuilraUont. 

A  lX>NO  HI8PANO-BOMAN  8TOBT 

of  the  Second  Century,  by  Bev.  Kowans  Evbutt  HaLa,  will  be  a  leading  attraction  of  the  Christmas  (January) 
number,  and  will  at  once  take  its  place  in  the  long  line  of  Mr.  Male'e /amoia  etorUe.  Other  hrllliant  writers  of 
Short  Stories  will  contribute  to  the  magasine  during  the  year:  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Wiitmut,  Mrs.  Hlluh  Ilinrr 
JacKsoM  (“U.  U.''),  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diax,  Soraiu  Mar,  Mrs.  Karu  OaNMurr  Wblls,  Sanan  Oanu  Jbwbtt,  Mrs. 
Luxiu  W.  CKaitmBT,  Nona  PBnuT,  M.  E.  W.  8.  (Mia.  Sbbewood),  author  of  “  Honor  Bright,”  etc. 

Hick  Bsaterlal  from  the  FM-Lore  of  Ml  aofkws,  has-been  given  enr  best  halladista  and  artists  for  a  series  of 
llil.n8TBATXD  TOIiK-IiOBB  BAUjADB. 

In  the  way  of  Informing  UtUe  Citinena  about  their  future  rights  and  responsibilities,  Widb  AwaxB  boldly 
takes  the  lead,  and  does  ww  no  other  magazine  for  young  foiks  has  ever  done  for  Us  readers.  Mr.  BBMJaniN 
Vanenaii  Anaor^  in  THE  TBAVECIjINO  IjAW-SCHOOIi,  will  deal  with  America*  intlitutUme  a*d 
lawe  ;  while  Kev.  E.  &  UaLB,  in  bis  TO-OAIT  FAPEBS,  will  discuss  in  bis  vivid,  dramatic  way,  what  is  time¬ 
ly  and  important  in  the  world'*  of  Mr*  (rum  month  to  month. 

Some  highly  interestii^:  papers,  under  the  quaint  titles  of  OliD-TlME  OOOKEBT  and  A  SUIT  OF 
HOMESPUN,  descriptive  of  early  days  aad  ways,  have  been  written  and  illustrated  at  one  of  the  oldest  New 
England  Homesteads. 

8HOBT  BTOBIES  FBOM  THE  DIOTIONABT, 
by  Abthux  ODLJtax,  M.A,  will  tell  the  history  of  certain  words  in  a  way  to  suggest  How  to  Use  the  Dio- 
tlonary. 

Miss  Haanu  has  prepared  a  charming  set  of  WUiD-FIiOWEB  PAPEBB,  to  be  fully  illustrated  from 
nature  by  Miss  U  B.  HoxnaBT. 

Among  the  most  amusing  features  will  be  A  Parlor  Oomedietta,  running  through  three  numbers.  Oamea, 
both  for  indoors  and  out,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  spirited  illustrations;  and  fresh  and  humorous  Btudiea 
of  Country  Ijifa,  in  pictures  without  text. 

In  the  October  Widb  Awaan  was  begun  a  OouTM  of  BaadinES,  designed  for  our  young  folks  who  would 
like  to  read  in  a  thorough  manner  about  Mtorsffinp  and  practical  tMoieU.  The  Magazine  has  neen  Permaewntly 
Ealarged  to  admit  this 

•  NEW  EDUOATIONAli  FEATDBE. 

The  Beading  Conrae  for  1S8S  includes  the  following  series  (it  papers  each) : 

MAONA  CHARTA  STORIES.  Edited  by  Aaraun  Oilham,  M.A. 

WAYS  TO  DO  THINGS.  By  Bev.  C.  R.  Talbot,  “Shirley  Dare,”  etc. 

OLD  OCEAN.  By  SaaBsT  laorasot  i 

TRAVELLINO  LAW-SCHOOL.  By  BBajAnm  Vausban  AaBorr. 

LIITLE  B100RAPHIB8.— MUSIC.  By  UBXBaiAH  BtrrrBawoaTU. 

HEALTH  AND  8TRENOTH  PAHEBS.  By  able  authors. 

WllAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT.  By  The  Wise  Blackbird. 

MlSoBLLANEOUS  PAPERS  on  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Botany,  Ornithology,  etc. 

AansTs  abd  ExaBAvaas  have  combined  to  prodnoe  finer  Ulnstrationa  than  ever  before,  a  very  pleasant  indi¬ 
cation  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 

DEUOHTFDl.  EXTBAVAOANOE 1 

Last  spring 'the  Publishers  of  Widb  Awakb  oSered  American  artists  S600,  in  Three  Oaah  Prisea,  for 
the  Three  But  Drawing*  for  FrotUiepiecu  to  the  Magazine.  These  Prize  Frontieplecu  will  appear  in  Widb  Aw  abb 
daring  18B2.  The  Cash  Award  of  $800,  and  the  cost  of  engraving  (neerly  $800  more),  amounting  la  total  ex- 
penm  to  $fi00,  make  the  First  Prize  picture,  A-Maying,  the  most  ooetly  frontispieoe  erer  giren  In  a 
juTenile  maganine. 

The  Muaio  will  be  under  the  editorship  of  Loon  C.  Elsob,  and  in  advance  of  anything  before  attempted. 

OFFEB  EXTBAOBDINABY  I 

The  Bubaoription  Prioe  of  Widb  Awakb  is  $8.B0  per  year  ;  and  as  a  epedal  lUerallty  the  Publishers  have 
decided  to  give  each  new  subscriber  for  IStM,  whose  name,  with  $8.30,  is  received  before  January  let,  the  October, 
Mooember  and  Deeember  nunOert  of  this  year /res  /  Address 


D.  LOTHBOF  &  00.,  Pablishers,  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


Published  Monthly.  Sixty-seventh  Year. 


The  Review  discasaes  those  topic*  which  at  the  time  are  uppermost  in  the  pablic  mind, 
and  about  which  everj  intelligent  peraon  la  deeiroua  of  acquiring  the  fullest  and  most  trnat- 
worthj  information. 

It  addresses  itself  to  thinking  men  in  every  walk  of  life — to  all  who  would  reach  well- 
reasoned,  unpartisan  conclusions  on  subjects  of  public  interest.  , 

It  presents  both  sides  of  questions,  thus  insuring  the  largest  view  of  all  matters  in  contro- 
versjr,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  Judge  understandingly  on  which  side,  in  the  conflict  of  opin¬ 
ions,  the  truth  lies. 

It  engages  the  services  of  authors  who  by  their  studies  or  their  opportunities  are  specially 
qoalifled  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write. 


RECENT  CONTRinUTOR». 


RALPH  WALDO.'EXERSON. 

Gaaaa^  U.  8.  GRANT. 

Tub  Risut  Hom.  W.  B.  GLADSTONB. 

ouver  wendbll  holmes. 

Caudinal  manning. 

Gbubbal  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

Count  FERDINAND  DE  LBSSEPS. 
JunoB  J.  S.  BLACK. 

Tna  Right  Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT. 
THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

SBcaBTABT  JOHN  SHERMAN. 
PaorKMOB  MAX  MULLER. 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

JuDOB  A.  W.  TOURGEE. 

WENDELL  PHILUP8. 

AacHBisHor  JAMES  GIBBONS. 
Gbnbbal  UBORiIiB  B.  MoCLELLAN. 
RICHARD  WAGNER. 

HUGH  McCULLOCH. 

Sib  garnet  WOLSELET. 

PaorassoB  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 
WILUAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE. 
Pbopbmob  ERNST  CURTIUS. 
PBBaiDBNT  JAMES  MoCOSU. 
Pbopbsmib  BONAMY  PRICE. 
Pbbciobnt  CHARLES  W.  EUOT. 
ERNEST  RENAN. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Pxbbiobnt  NOAH  I'ORTER. 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPR 
X.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 

PBorBu>OB  SIMON  NEWCOMB. 
Sbnatob  wade  HAMPTON. 
EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

PaorBsaoR  FELIX  ADLER. 
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WEATHER--OR  NOT. 


^^6  admire  the  philoaonh/  of  the  enfoTtimate 
man,  who,  when  eveiTthing  had  been  ewept 
awaj.aaid,  **  Well,  there’ll  be  weather  and  taxes 
left,  at  any  rate.”  Alas!  weather  is  the  *'  yellow 
dog"  of  all  anbjecu;  everyone  thinks  It  bis 
special  right  to  try  to  better  the  weather,  and 
hulls  Ills  auathemas  against  void  Probabilities," 
and  all  who  endeavor  to  assist  him  In  regulating 
the  weather.  The  ftdlowing  communication  is 
from  Prof.  Tice,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  the  renowned 
meteorologist  and  weather  prophet  of  the  West 
It  does  not  discuss  the  weather  but  something 
surriy  of  more  Imponanoe  to  those  who  sufler 
with  that  pslnhil  msUdy  he  speaks  of:  “The 
day  after  concluding  niy  leuures  at  Burlington, 


e  speaks  of:  “The 
ures  at  Burlington, 


Iowa,  on  the  Slit  of  December  last.  I  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the  chest, 
giving  me  excruciating  pain  an<l  almost  prevent¬ 
ing  broathing.  My  pulse,  usually  bO,  fell  to  2il; 
Intense  nauwA  of  the  stomach  succttdcd,  and  a 
cold,  clammy  sweat  covered  my  entire  body. 
The  attending  physician  could  do  nothing  to  re¬ 
lieve  me.  After  suffering  for  three  boun,  I 
thought— asl  had  been  nsingSr.  Jacobs  Oil  with 


cover  my  chest,  with  the  Oil,  and  appliedit.  The 
relief  was  almost  instantaneous,  in  one  hour  I 
was  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  would  have 
taken  the  train  to'fill  an  appointment  that  night 
in  a  neighboring  town  had  my  friends  not  dis¬ 
suaded  me.  As  It  was,  I  took  the  niglit  train  for  my 
home,  In  St.  Louis,  and  have  Dot  been  troubled 
since.  , 
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